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pursue the truth. Socrates assumes an epistemology and employs a method by 
which he induces his companions to begin the critical and self-critical process of 
philosophical inquiry, not ignoring conventional wisdom, but thinking through 
and reinterpreting it as they make constructive progress toward the truth. He pro- 
vides conclusive and convincing arguments in support of controversial answers to 
some of the most important moral questions he poses. 
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Preface 


In ancient Greek cult religion, the mystagogos prepared the initiate for the hidden 
mysteries that would be revealed by the hierophant (see Burkert 1985, 285-90). 
The initiate is the “mustés” (uwbotns) — the one whose eyes are closed “mud” 
(ub). The mystagogos (mustagogos, wwotaywydc) would lead (ago, &yw) the 
initiate to the sea for a ritual cleansing and then into the sacred precinct where the 
hierophant (hierophantés, igpo@évtys) would make something holy (hieros, iepdc) 
visible (phantazo, pavtaco).! In describing cult initiation Aristotle employed the 
mathein/pathein (ua0eiv/nabeiv) distinction, saying that it wasn’t the former but 
the latter that was the function of initiation: the point is not to teach lessons or 
positive doctrine, but to have the initiate undergo some important experiences 
that put him in a special condition (Barnes 1984, 2392; Rose 1886, Fragment 15). 
So we must not confuse cult initiation with religious conversion: the mystagogos 
does not prepare the initiate to abandon current beliefs for new ones, but rather to 
experience current beliefs in a new way. 

The cult role of the mystagogos isn’t a bad analogy for Socrates’ philosophiz- 
ing. In dialogues like the Charmides, Laches, and Euthyphro, Socrates deals with 
people who are inexperienced in philosophy — you might say that their eyes are 
initially closed to philosophy, and in a way you might also say that he ritually 
cleanses them of their pre-conceived, and sometimes confused, notions of vir- 
tue: he refutes them. But just as cult initiation is not a form of conversion, so 
also Socratic philosophical initiation is not a rejection of common notions for 
peculiar new doctrines — as Aristophanes portrayed Socrates in Clouds. Socrates 
urges people to take conventional wisdom about virtue and how we ought to live 
more, not less, seriously. So in a way we might say that there is something fun- 
damentally “preservative” or “conservative” about the philosophizing of Socrates 
mystagogos. 

The one substantial disanalogy between Socrates and the cult mystagogos is 
that Socrates is a philosophical mystagogue without a hierophant. Socrates sin- 
cerely disavows knowledge of the virtues. If there is something “conservative” 
in Socrates’ focus on traditional values, then there is something “liberal” in his 
attempt to turn his initiates into their own hierophants. Each of us must make a 
good-faith effort to discover what is true, lawful, right, and holy. 
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Socrates mystagogos does not come easily into focus today because we tend 
to separate free-thinking liberals from dyed-in-the-wool conservatives. But in a 
culture that enshrines the command to “know thyself,” to comply with traditional 
values we must question those values. Out of pious reverence for his Athenian 
fatherland, Socrates urges his interlocutors to hold that what is lawful and holy 
cannot conflict with what is right and true. 


Note 


1 All translations are my own, except where noted. 


Introduction 


There are varying degrees of value in studying all the different Socrateses we have 
from his contemporaries and near-contemporaries, depending on the value of the 
author/texts involved. Xenophon gives us a kindly but conventional Socrates. 
Aristophanes gives us a fantastically ridiculous Socrates. Aristotle gives us a seri- 
ous, although controversial, philosophical theorist. Plato gives us several differ- 
ent Socrateses: there’s the intellectual midwife (maia, woia) of the Theaetetus, 
the stoical hierophant of the Phaedo, the sober lecturer of the Symposium, and 
Socrates mystagogos in the Charmides. Rather than sifting through these versions 
of Socrates to discover the kernel of truth at their core, I plan to focus on just one 
version: Socrates mystagogos. I take no stand on how faithful this portrait is to 
the real Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus, of the deme Alopece, who was born in 
470 or 469 and died in 399 BCE. 

Part of the problem in studying Socrates mystagogos is that the pagan cult role 
of mystagogos does not really exist in modern religions.’ We have little trouble 
grasping Xenophon’s portrait, and even Plato’s portrait of the deep thinker with 
abstruse views, because we have many examples of just such people. However, 
the liminal figure of the mystagogos does not come readily into focus, at least in 
part, because modern culture lacks prominent examples of this role. 

Another reason Socrates mystagogos is difficult for modern scholars to see 
accurately is that we tend to read ancient texts with an eye to the apparatus criti- 
cus at the bottom of the page. We are sensitive to violations of the integrity of a 
text, and our default mode of operation is that of discovering the original text in its 
pristine state. However, if Julia Kristeva is right (for example in Kristeva 1980), 
then even if we did recover these original texts, we would find that they are always 
already impure mixtures descended from earlier impure mixtures and hence that 
every text is really an “intertext” stitched together from multiple sources. Socrates 
mystagogos is just such an “intertextual” figure whose primary appearances are 
in Aristophanes’ Clouds and Plato’s Apology. Aristophanes’ Socrates is stitched 
together from multiple sources and, as I shall argue in chapter 1, put to a quite 
tendentious purpose. In the Apology Plato took up this Socrates — or at least part 
of him — and transformed him to, among other things, answer Aristophanes. So 
it is difficult to see Plato’s Socrates accurately without comparing him with Aris- 
tophanes’ Socrates. 
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But the Apology is not the only dialogue in which Plato takes up this Socrates. 
I follow a practice common to many scholars of treating the following Platonic 
dialogues as closely related to one another: Apology, Crito, Euthyphro, Char- 
mides, Laches, Lysis, Hippias Minor, Ion, Protagoras — and the following as 
somewhat less closely related: Gorgias, Meno, Hippias Major, Euthydemus, 
Cratylus.’ It may well be that Plato wrote all the dialogues in the first group before 
he wrote any in the second group, but since Iam not concerned about such histori- 
cal issues in this book, I won’t get into these difficulties. Furthermore, since my 
primary interest is the intertextual figure Socrates mystagogos, and because I plan 
to focus on only a few core philosophical features of this character, I will not give 
a systematic account of all those dialogues. 

I hasten to add that I do not intend the analogy with the cultural role of mys- 
tagogos to be taken literally. I use it as Plato uses the cultural role of midwife in 
the Theaetetus, that is, as a means of focusing our attention on certain aspects 
of Socrates’ behavior we might otherwise overlook, thus helping us avoid being 
misled by aspects we do see clearly. For example, Socrates asks questions, and so 
engages in inquiry (skepsis, oxéyic). In itself, this might lead us to see Socrates 
as a cynical skeptic aiming to undermine the confidence his interlocutors have in 
their hypotheses. The image of the midwife discourages us from taking this sort 
of line, suggesting instead that Socratic midwifery has every chance of validating 
a hypothesis if there is anything in it. Alternatively, we might take the apparent 
fruitlessness of Socratic inquiry as an invitation to look for some hidden agenda, 
some unconventional, speculative doctrines hidden behind a thick glaze of irony. 
Again, the image of the midwife discourages such an approach (unless, of course, 
the image of the midwife is itself part of the irony). 

Of course, comparing Socrates to a midwife is also a joke, since midwives 
are women and Socrates is a man. Comparing Socrates to a mystagogos, how- 
ever, would have been neither amusing nor surprising to Plato’s audience,’ which 
is why I am not embarrassed at the fact that Plato never explicitly makes the 
comparison. In each chapter I point out a number of specific ways in which the 
image of the mystagogos nicely captures various facets of Socrates’ philosophi- 
cal behavior, but there is one overarching and central function of this image: 
the function of the mystagogos involves both preparing and leading the initiate. 
Socrates mystagogos both prepares and leads his interlocutors. The self-critical 
reflection Socrates induces in his interlocutors is bound together with the philo- 
sophical progress he makes with them. On the one hand, he is doing much more 
than provoking his interlocutors to accept their own intellectual unworthiness, 
but on the other hand, he is doing much less than developing or proving a philo- 
sophical theory. 

My view of Socrates is derived from that of Gregory Vlastos, although I disa- 
gree with Vlastos on many details (compare Adams 1998; Adams 2009). The heart 
of my view is expressed in the title of my 1998 article “Elenchos and Evidence”: 
Socrates should not be thought of as assembling inconsistent sets of claims but as 
considering the evidence. Socrates handles the evidence with a distinctive method 
(chapter 3), and Vlastos was right to call it “elenchos” (or “elenchus”). Like what 
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we call today “‘a scientist,” Socrates leads his associates by confronting them with, 
and rationally evaluating, evidence of the truth. 


Chapter 1: Socratic skepticism 


Ask, “Which of the two is king, logos or nomos?” and Socrates mystagogos — as 
presented in Aristophanes’ Clouds — will answer “logos,” while Aristophanes will 
follow Pindar in answering “nomos.” This accounts for much of Aristophanes’ 
ridicule of Socrates in Clouds. This portrayal of Socrates clearly conflates him 
with others, for example Anaxagoras; however, there is a deeper level of parody 
at work. 

Nomos presents itself as authoritative. Conventional wisdom, for example, pre- 
sents itself as time-honored truths we ignore to our peril. “Spare the rod and spoil 
the child” is a warning of bad results if we do not employ “the rod.” But author- 
ity is undermined when it is questioned because the act of questioning implies 
that it is sensible to look for an answer we do not currently possess. The primal 
act of Socrates mystagogos is the skeptical act: he cannot lead his companions 
in philosophical inquiry unless they are first willing to take his questions about 
virtue seriously and hence accept that conventional wisdom leaves something to 
be desired. From the perspective of someone who metaphorically swears fealty 
to King Nomos, the admission of ignorance we make when we take a skepti- 
cal attitude to nomos is a root of rebellion, which can, if unchecked, produce 
anarchy and chaos. Certainly there is tremendous comic potential in anarchy and 
chaos, and Aristophanes wrings every laugh he can out of both. But humor can 
contain and convey a very serious message. In the case of Aristophanes’ Clouds 
I argue that because he is deeply troubled by Socratic skepticism, Aristophanes 
makes Socrates look ridiculous precisely in order to ridicule him. If young people 
respond to Socrates’ questions by laughing, then they may resist the siren song of 
logos, and the authority of nomos will be preserved. 

Plato takes up Socrates mystagogos in the Apology and answers Aristophanes. 
Plato’s version of Socrates mystagogos rejects the simple idea of a logos/nomos 
dichotomy. Metaphorically speaking, Socrates swears fealty to King Nomos, and 
yet on the authority of nomos he points out that we cannot escape our duty to fol- 
low the logos and to inquire into what nomos truly requires of us. 


Chapter 2: Socratic epistemology 


One of the first problems with which to confront a skeptic is paradox: how do 
you know that you do not know? In the case of Socrates, the proper paradox with 
which to confront him is whether he bases his questioning of nomos upon logos, 
because if he does, then we may ask the follow-up question: does he base his com- 
mitment to following the logos upon logos? I save this paradox for the conclusion. 

The epistemological paradox I confront in chapter 2 involves what has come to 
be called the “priority of definition.” Socrates seems to insist on having an accurate 
definition of a virtue before he is willing to consider other claims about the virtue. 
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This might seem to ruin the possibility of inquiry. While it may be reasonable to 
ask us to define our terms when we talk about virtue and living well, surely full 
analyses of the core concepts must come later in the game than the very first step. 

Failure to appreciate Socrates’ mystagogic function has marred the discussion 
of this problem. Socrates mystagogos leads his interlocutors from their current 
immature epistemic state to a more mature epistemic state with respect to the vir- 
tues. He repeatedly and explicitly relies on the truth and probative value of many 
pre-reflective beliefs regarding the virtues and how to live well. Socrates insists 
on the “priority of definition” only insofar as he assumes that a secure grasp of 
what each virtue is comes prior to an epistemically mature grasp of virtue more 
generally so that an admittedly insecure grasp of what virtue is necessarily entails 
that our current grasp of virtue is embarrassingly immature. This view is not para- 
doxical, it is mystagogic. 

I suspect that some commentators who have dealt with Socrates’ “priority of 
definition” have been overly influenced by their understanding of John Rawls’ 
“reflective equilibrium” and have been too eager to assimilate Socrates’ activity 
to Rawls’. Instead, I look to evidence we have for what we might call “folk epis- 
temology” in Socrates’ culture. I find not only “folk epistemic strategies” that fit 
Socrates’ practice remarkably well, but which avoid epistemic paradox in simple 
but powerful ways and are eminently suitable for a philosophical mystagogue. 


Chapter 3: Socratic method 


It is in chapters 2 and 3 that I make my case for a robustly “constructivist” reading 
of Socrates. Socrates makes a good-faith effort to give convincing and conclusive 
refutations of many answers to his “What is it?” questions. He is so successful that 
he makes progress in discovering what the virtues really are. If we are to look for 
a modern parallel for Socrates’ epistemology it is in confirmation theory regarding 
empirical hypotheses. If it is legitimate to speak of “the scientific method,” then it is 
legitimate to speak of “the Socratic method,” for they are closely related epistemi- 
cally, and the latter is at least as relevant to modern epistemology as the former. 

Since I defend a “constructivist” view of Socrates mystagogos, it is incumbent 
upon me to demonstrate what progress he makes. With respect to virtue (chap- 
ter 3) and law (chapter 4), Socrates not only provides convincing and conclusive 
proof that certain views are false, he also provides sufficient reason to believe that 
virtue is the knowledge of good and bad and that one ought always obey the law. 
But of course his position on both issues is mystagogic. He never pretends to have 
divine wisdom regarding either claim, although the fact that he has made a good- 
faith effort to discover the truth gives him grounds for hope that he has indeed 
made substantial progress. 


Chapter 4: Socratic piety 


My view that Socrates reaches positive conclusions is less controversial when 
we examine the Crito. Socrates refuses to escape with Crito because after 
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consideration the two of them have no good answer to the laws that condemn 
Socrates to death. But just as Rawlsian “reflective equilibrium” impedes the mod- 
ern commentator’s ability to see Socrates’ distinctive method clearly, here it is 
Austinian “legal positivism” that gets in the way. Socrates would reject as impious 
an Austinian separation of the merit from the existence of a law. For Socrates, the 
pious reverence we owe to the state rules out the possibility of determining the 
content of a law without simultaneously determining what is right. 

Socrates’ pious reverence for the fatherland clearly indicates that he is some 
kind of conservative (and so in some way nomos is his king), and this does indeed 
throw a monkey-wrench into the machinery of those who have tried to argue that 
Socrates is a precursor of the three modern heroes of civil disobedience: Henry 
David Thoreau, Mohandas Gandhi, and Martin Luther King. Here again Socrates’ 
actual position is thrown out of focus by comparison with a modern position. In 
this case the culprit is the liberal theory that the legitimate civil disobedient justi- 
fies her or his action by appealing to a standard of conduct that transcends law 
and the authority of the fatherland. Socrates’ view is much closer to a pre-modern, 
conservative view according to which there can be no such transcendent standard. 

We gain a more accurate understanding of Socrates’ position if we take seri- 
ously the possibility of a pre-modern theory of legitimate civil disobedience 
according to which the humbly compliant “Who am I to disobey the law?” is the 
complement of the defiantly assertive “And who are you to disobey the law?” If 
there is no standard of conduct that transcends the authority of the fatherland, 
then nomos rules all, including those who manage to get themselves appointed 
to high office. By dropping the modern liberal assumption regarding legitimate 
civil disobedience, Socrates’ view comes easily into focus, and the appearance of 
tension between various things he says in the Apology and the Crito evaporates. 
Although I emphasize the distorting influence of certain modern assumptions, and 
that we should not compare Socrates with Thoreau or Gandhi, I argue that there is 
a genuine similarity between Socrates and Martin Luther King. Socrates’ view is 
one that we not only can but should take seriously today. 


Notes 


1 Early Christians were well aware of the pagan role of the mystagogos (Clement Exhor- 
tation to the Greeks 2). Occasionally they associated this role with heretical gnostics 
(Irenaeus Against Heresies 1.21.1), but sometimes they appropriated it to refer to apos- 
tles and evangelists (Origen Excerpta in Psalmos 36:21) or to Christian teachers in gen- 
eral (Theodorus Heracleensis Fragmenta in Matthaeum 25:24). Christian baptism is 
sometimes referred to as a mystagogia (Basil the Great On the Holy Spirit 75), as is the 
eucharist (Gregorius Nazianzenus Orations 36.2). 

2 See, for example, Fine (2003), 1, note 1. 

3 Echoes of cultic ritual are common in Greek literature (Dieterich 1893; Adami 1900, 
Thompson 1935; Tierney 1937; Edmonds 2006). Aristophanes’ portrait of Socrates in 
Clouds is a prominent example (see especially Dieterich 1893 and Edmonds 2006). 
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“Athenian men, I respect you and love you but I will be persuaded more by god 
than by you, and as long as I live and am able, I will not stop doing philosophy 
and exhorting you” (Apology 29d2—5).' With these words, Plato’s Socrates defies 
the jury that will decide whether he lives or dies. Perhaps we should link Socrates 
with modern heroes like Gandhi and Martin Luther King as a champion of the 
individual’s right to resist the forces of collective conformity. And yet in another 
dialogue Plato puts the following in Socrates’ mouth: “Are you so wise that it has 
escaped your notice that your fatherland is more honorable, reverend, and holy, 
and that it is held in higher esteem by gods and by men with sense than your 
mother and father and all your ancestors?” (Crito 51a7—b2).? Here the individual 
seems to get lost in subservience to mother and father, the weight of ancestry and 
heritage, the duty to heed “men with sense,” the power of the gods and the ulti- 
mate fact that even the gods bow before fatherland. If his defiance in the Apology 
seems individualistic or libertarian, in the Crito he seems beyond Tory. But then in 
the Euthyphro he seems to portray himself as an ignorant and apolitical innocent: 


Where are you going, my companion? By leaving you are taking away the 
great hope I had of learning from you what is and what is not holy, and of 
escaping the indictment of Meletus. I hoped to show him that because of 
Euthyphro I have become wise in matters pertaining to the gods, that I will 
no longer ignorantly say novel things about them, and that I’ve changed my 
ways and will live a better life.’ 

(Euthyphro 15e5—16a4) 


This docile Socrates strains credulity if we have been focusing on either the Apol- 
ogy or Crito. 

In this book I hope to prove that these three Socrateses — (i) the defiant individ- 
ual, (11) the fervent patriot, and (iii) the humble inquirer — are united in the ancient 
Greek cult role of the mystagogos. The mystagogos (i) staunchly defies anyone 
who would deter the initiate from his holy path, (11) dutifully accepts cult service 
to the god and wholeheartedly applies the rules of ritual purity and impurity, and 
(111) humbly accepts that he is not the hierophant and so has no wisdom to teach. 
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The primary texts in which Socrates mystagogos appears are Aristophanes’ 
Clouds* and Plato’s Apology; the latter explicitly draws a link between the two 
texts (see Apology 18d2, 19c2—5). Socrates is a cause célébre employed by both 
Aristophanes and Plato to advance their own positions in a cultural war. It will 
be difficult for us accurately to grasp either version of Socrates without putting 
them together.° Aristophanes fires the first salvo, using Socrates for target practice 
on liberals; Plato later takes up this Socrates and turns him into a kind of liberal 
hero, but a hero who re-conceives the two sides as a way of potentially ending 
the hostilities. Explaining and defending this view is my task in sections 3—S of 
this chapter (see Adams 2014). In sections 3 and 5 I present the positions of Aris- 
tophanes and Plato respectively, and in section 4 I explain in what way I see these 
two as participating in a cultural war. 

Before I can get to Aristophanes’ Socrates, though, I have a substantial amount 
of work to do. Aristophanes is a comic playwright, and that gives us two good 
reasons for suspecting that we will not find any one particular point of view in 
Clouds: (1) the play is a work of fiction designed to entertain an audience, not 
a political or philosophical treatise, and (2) the work is designed to make peo- 
ple laugh, and so we can be sure that the author is trying to be funny. But the 
view that Aristophanes was neutral in the cultural war is only one of the positions 
I must argue against. Many have argued that Aristophanes is on the right wing 
of Athenian political disputes, and so in section 3 I explain what is distinctive in 
my view that Aristophanes is a kind of “conservative.” Others see Aristophanes 
as quite liberal, and still others see Aristophanes as disrupting or subverting all 
determinate (or “monological”) outlooks. Refuting these views is more difficult, 
and so I spend sections | and 2 laying the groundwork for my arguments in the 
remaining sections. 

The first hurdle I face is the tendency to assume that comedy is politically 
neutral or liberal. Surely many comedians are quite happy to poke fun at anyone, 
regardless of their political affiliation, but humor can be used to advance a particu- 
lar point of view. In section | I point out that humor can be used to support and 
defend existing social relations, which is just what Aristophanes does, as I argue 
in section 3. 

The second hurdle I face has gained tremendous support in recent decades from 
scholars influenced by the work of Mikhail Bakhtin. Aristophanes’ Clouds was 
originally produced for the City Dionysia, and so both in its comedic content as 
well as its festival context there seems something profoundly “carnivalesque” 
about the humor. If there is something inherently liberal or subversive in “carni- 
valesque” humor, then I am wrong to interpret Clouds as monologically conserva- 
tive. In section 2 I argue against extending Bakhtin’s sense of the “carnivalesque” 
to ancient cult festivals in general, and to Aristophanes’ Clouds in particular. 


Section 1: Subversive and unversive transgression in comedy 


Since the antonymic prefix in English is “un-” (as in “unhappy’’), I define “unver- 
sive” to be the antonym of “subversive.” Subversive transgression is an attempt 
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to “turn” (Latin vertere) or change a norm by violating it, thereby presenting it as 
violable and undermining the hold it has on those it is designed to govern. Rosa 
Parks’ refusal to give up her bus seat for a white passenger is a famous case of 
subversive transgression. In theory at least, white racists could have engaged in 
unversive transgression in an attempt to preserve existing segregation laws; for 
example they could have publicly violated a segregation law in a place where the 
law was not being vigorously upheld precisely in order to draw public attention 
to — and provoke the anger of white racists at — the fact that the law was not being 
upheld. Law enforcement agencies continuously engage in unversive transgres- 
sion by sneaking proscribed articles through airport security. They do so not to 
undermine airport restrictions, but for exactly the opposite reason: by exposing 
looseness in security, they hope to tighten it. In general, where complacency, inat- 
tention, flagging ardor, growing liberalism, and so on can lead to weakening the 
grip norms have on our choices and actions, unversive transgression may be an 
effective “wake-up call” and a means of reinvigorating compliance. 

Blackface minstrelsy is a premier case of unversive humor. It was transgressive, 
both of color and gender norms, but its function was not to undermine the norms 
it transgressed; rather it reinforced those norms by transgressing them on stage in 
exaggerated and ridiculous ways. Lott has argued that although blackface min- 
strelsy “arose from a white obsession with black (male) bodies which underlies 
white racial dread to our own day, it ruthlessly disavowed its fleshly investments 
through ridicule and racist lampoon” (Lott 1993, 3). Lott is quite clear that this is 
not the end of the story, but it is — and must be — the beginning. To miss the racism 
of blackface comedy, to blind ourselves to the role blackface played in creating, 
defending, and propagating race hatred and all the heinous acts that follow in its 
wake, is — to say the very least — a hermeneutic error. Blackface certainly has been 
used to question and subvert racist norms (for example in the 2000 Spike Lee film 
Bamboozled), but any interpretive strategy that failed conclusively to show the 
unversive nature of blackface humor would be refuted via reductio ad absurdum. 

Unversive transgression animates much social satire. “The funeral of a neigh- 
bor terrifies an anxious and envious man, and the fear of death forces him to stop 
and think about his own life; so also the disgrace of others often frightens away 
the vices of an impressionable soul” (Horace, Satires 1.4.126—129).° Rather than 
describe and praise virtue, a satirist might instead focus on the ridiculous results 
of folly and vice in order to provoke us to self-reflection and moral improve- 
ment, where by “moral improvement” is meant a reinvigorated commitment to 
traditional moral norms. A satirist may portray serious transgressions of existing 
norms, and in doing so may violate norms of verbal decency (for example explic- 
itly describing acts not discussed in polite society in language not used in polite 
society), but these virtual and actual transgressions are unversive because their 
function is to support or reinforce existing norms (although of course it is always 
possible for the satire to get away from an author and become subversive). 

It is important to remind ourselves of the difference between unversive and 
subversive transgression so that we avoid fallaciously inferring that an author 
is being subversive simply because she or he is being transgressive. Mikhail 
Bakhtin famously argued that the transgressiveness of medieval carnivals was 
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profoundly subversive of certain cultural norms: “laughter demolishes fear and 
piety” (Bakhtin 1984, 119). Despite the many analogies between the carnivals 
discussed by Bakhtin and the festivals of Dionysus for which Aristophanes’ plays 
were produced, it would be a fallacy to assume that Aristophanes’ Clouds is sub- 
versive in ways that Bakhtin argues Rableis’ Gargantua and Pantagruel was sub- 
versive.’ The cultural contexts are vitally important. In the context of Christian 
moral and religious norms it is difficult for transgressive bawdy humor to be any- 
thing but subversive. However, in a pagan culture whose pantheon included such 
gods as Hermes, Aphrodite, and Dionysus, and whose religious festivals included 
sacred rites for those divinities, transgressive sexual and scatological humor may 
be thoroughly pious and unversive. 

The fallacy of inferring subversion from transgression is committed by Storey 
in the very first paragraph of his introduction to Peter Meineck’s translation of 
Clouds, Wasps, and Birds (Storey 1998, vii). Storey likens Aristophanic comedy 
to “the outrageous sexuality of The Rocky Horror Picture Show.” No doubt many 
transgressions of a “sweet transvestite from Transsexual Transylvania” are delib- 
erately subversive of 1970’s English cultural norms. However, certain kinds of 
transvestism were integral to a number of ancient Greek religious rites.’ We can- 
not, therefore, assume that transvestism signifies the same kind of transgression 
in Aristophanes’ culture that it does in ours. 

Something similar must be said of Jeffrey Henderson’s view that “Old Comic 
festivals were organized protest” (Henderson 1996, 12). Linking “satire and par- 
tisan criticism” with “carnival, komos and iambic poetry,” Henderson takes it as 
“striking” that such “public airing of minority views; promotion of the concept 
of society as inclusive and suprapolitical; and criticism of those holding power” 
would be tolerated, much less endorsed, by the state. He takes this as evidence of 
the “self-confidence” of Athenian democracy in that it did not fear such subver- 
sive behavior (compare also Bowie 1993, 10). What Henderson overlooks is that 
his modus ponens might be another’s modus tollens: the fact that Old Comedy 
was state run and produced as part of rituals to Dionysus suggests that in the 
main, at least, it was not subversive at all. Comedy has subversive potential, but 
we mustn’t lose sight of the lesson Albert Brooks learned while making his 2006 
film, Looking for Comedy in the Muslim World: “Polish jokes work everywhere” 
(Jacobs 2012). Brooks revealed that the Hindus in his film crew made jokes about 
Sikhs and that a Sikh cab driver made a joke about Muslims. At this point Brooks 
had his epiphany, “I get it now. I saw the hierarchy. So it seems to me that eve- 
rywhere on the planet somebody is talking about someone else.” Ridicule is a 
prominent function of making someone look ridiculous, and this function may 
be employed by people higher in a social hierarchy against people beneath them 
precisely in order to maintain and even reinvigorate the hierarchy.’ Humor may 
be unversive. 


Section 2: Unversive transgression in Greek cult festivals 


Aristophanic comedy transgresses norms of ordinary decency, but so do a number 
of pagan cult festivals. Before we turn to the details of Clouds, we should first 
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look at the festival context to see to what extent we can expect subversive or 
unversive content in festival humor. 

License animates many Greek festivals, not just the Dionysia. During the 
Kronia, for example, slaves violate cultural norms by joining their masters in a 
sumptuous banquet and then running riot through the city (Burkert 1985, 231). As 
slaves are temporarily liberated in the Kronia, so also women are temporarily lib- 
erated in the Skira. Are these attempts on the part of oppressed groups to throw off 
the bonds of oppression? Probably some slaves ran away during the Kronia, but 
most dutifully returned to their masters the next day. The fact that these festivals 
were repeated yearly for a very long time suggests that if the celebrants thought 
they were subverting the social order and helping to end social inequality they 
were profoundly deluded. We might adapt a claim attributed to Emma Goldman 
and say that if the Skira and Kronia really changed anything, they would have 
been made illegal. 

The same is true of festivals involving the transgression of boundaries and gen- 
der norms. In festivals for Artemis, for example, girls not only leave the women’s 
quarters of the home, but they leave the city entirely, don bear skins, and wear 
phalloi. Is this an early version of feminist “girl power’? Given that such rituals 
had been repeated literally from time immemorial, and that as far as we know, 
after every single repetition the girls went back to their culturally assigned sta- 
tions, Burkert is on solid ground when he says that through such “grotesque nega- 
tion, a person is led to accept his or her role” (Burkert 259, compare 151). 

Building into the festival calendar regular transgressions and inversions of tra- 
ditional norms has the effect of maintaining existing relations of authority and 
domination (257, compare 246-50). As the negative pole in a magnetic field is 
partly definitive of the magnetic axis and is constitutive of the field’s stability, so 
also the ritualized transgression of social norms is partly definitive of those norms 
by way of antithesis, and its predictable repetition helps constitute and cause the 
stability of those norms (compare 79). “What is the complement of an apple?” 
is a question with no wrong answer. But if you grow up in a culture that repeat- 
edly enacts uncanny rituals in which apples are temporarily displaced by oranges, 
then for you the question will have one obviously correct answer. By framing the 
substitution of the orange for the apple as temporarily going against the norm in 
obedience to awesome, divine powers, we do not undermine the normativity of 
the apple; rather we learn in what sense the apple/orange pair is normative (and 
consequently we might try to convince ourselves that a grape is a kind of apple 
and a banana is a kind of orange). We mustn’t confuse the transgression of exist- 
ing norms with the subversion of those norms. The ritual framing of an act as 
transgressive is a means by which dominant norms dominate.'° 

This is the backdrop against which we should consider the scurrilous laughter 
involved in several cult festivals, including the festivals of Dionysus for which 
Aristophanes’ plays were presented. John Winkler has argued that there is some- 
thing subversive in the scurrilous laughter of women in festivals such as the Thes- 
mophoria, the Skira, and the Adonia (on the Adonia see Reitzammer 2005 and 
2008). It may be that the quickly wilting garden of Adonis is a penis metaphor that 
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is decidedly unflattering to men and is, by implication, a subversively rude com- 
mentary on Greek patriarchy (compare Winkler 1990, 205-6). And yet we must 
also consider the possibility (explicitly mentioned by Winkler on 206) that such 
a view is a result of distortion introduced by men who assume that everything is 
about them. 

It is an understatement on Winkler’s part to call it a mere “possibility” that the 
many cult festivals celebrating grain (and fecundity more generally) really were 
celebrations of “female power over life and sexuality.” The cults of Aphrodite, 
Hera, Demeter, and Artemis are prominently connected to sexuality and procrea- 
tion, and women play prominent — or even exclusive — roles in their festivals 
(Blundell 1995, 160-9). The publicly funded and celebrated rituals connected to 
these deities crucially involve women not merely as celebrants, but as leaders of 
the celebrations. Without ignoring the role that erect penises play in procreative 
sex, we must consider the simultaneous possibilities that (1) the female-only fes- 
tivals associated with these deities are really not about men, that (2) these festivals 
are ancient and venerable celebrations of the obviously crucial role women play 
in sustaining the life of the community, and that (3) these festivals are utterly 
unversive. 

The scurrilous laughter of women in some of these Greek rituals traces its his- 
tory at least as far as Iambe in the Hymn to Demeter. Seemingly inconsolable at 
the loss of her daughter to Hades, with veiled face lowered into her hands Dem- 
eter sits quietly on a humble seat thoughtfully provided by Iambe. Both women 
sit quietly for some time, but eventually Iambe breaks the silence with jokes; 
she gets Demeter to smile and laugh (2.204). Modern orthodoxy has been that 
laughter is at best unrelated to the healthy progress of grieving and most likely is a 
symptom of unhealthy denial (compare Bowlby 1980). However, a growing body 
of research validates Iambe’s wisdom and indicates that certain forms of laughter, 
as well as other positive emotions (for example, gratitude, interest, love), can 
reduce distress and help undo negative emotions in the wake of aversive events 
(compare Keltner and Bonanno 1997; Fredrickson and Levenson 1998). One spe- 
cific finding that seems to me to be directly relevant to Iambe’s role in Demeter’s 
grief is that laughter can help a grieving person by “increasing continued contact 
with and support from important people in the bereaved person’s social environ- 
ment” (Bonanno and Keltner 1997, 134). Demeter doesn’t “cheer herself up,” she 
doesn’t tell herself jokes; her caring and thoughtful companion jokes with her 
and gets the two of them laughing together. It seems to me highly significant that 
the ritual reflections of Iambic humor (for example in the Adonia) do not leave 
women isolated, acting out Demeter’s lamentation and laughter in private, but 
instead involve groups of women lamenting and laughing together. 

We should, therefore, take seriously the possibility that the quickly wilting gar- 
den of Adonis is not about men at all, but is rather a ritual expression of anxiety 
women can feel regarding pregnancy.'' How many Greek women mourned the 
loss of a daughter or son abducted by Hades? How many experienced, or had a 
relative or friend who experienced, a “quickly wilting” pregnancy in the sense 
of a miscarriage or the death of a newborn baby? Perhaps some jealous goddess 
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was to blame. If women’s lamentations and tears over the wasted fruits of sexual- 
ity warm the goddess’s heart, then they freely and loudly offer their cries in the 
hopes that her lethal rage will be appeased. The soothing, communal laughter is a 
sign that the trauma is in the past and that the future is reproductively auspicious 
(Blundell 1995, 38). 

If this is correct, then we should see in these highly gendered rituals a profound 
anxiety that is not gendered at all: the awful prospect of “an end with no future” 
(Burkert 1985, 58). After a ritual sacrifice, for example, the community nourishes 
itself on the edible parts, but the inedible bones are not discarded; rather they 
are carefully arranged so as to reconstitute the animal in effigy. The sacrificed 
animal can never live again, so if the community is to have a future, the end 
of this particular life cannot be allowed to signal the end of all food animals. 
The same anxiety underlies fears surrounding pregnancy: miscarriages, still-born 
babies, and children who die young provoke anxiety that the community might 
forever lose its reproductive potency. Hence, the goddess of childbirth must be a 
perpetual virgin — that is, a goddess whose reproductive potency never diminishes 
(Blundell 1995, 29-31). Unlike the non-sexual virginity of Athena, Artemisian 
virginity is sexualized (Burkert 1985, 150-1), which is why she is dynamically 
paired with Aphrodite (for example in the Hippolytus myth). The perpetual virgin- 
ity of Artemis is not to be perpetually emulated; rather it is something in which 
the community must continually participate if it is to maintain an ever-renewing 
source of life. In celebrating Artemis maidens wear phalloi, and by doing so they 
gain familiarity with erect penises so that they enjoy, or at least tolerate, them 
sexually. The thought “TI lack a phallus” might never occur to a girl, but when she 
takes off the phallus after wearing it in a festival to Artemis (Burkert 104), it just 
might. Similarly, bawdy and scatological humor can help overcome squeamish- 
ness or disinclination regarding penetrative sex and facilitate girls’ acceptance of 
heterosexual intercourse. Such rituals help establish hetero-normativity, encour- 
aging male arousal and conditioning females to be receptive to penetrative sex. 

We mustn’t confuse the perpetual virginity of Artemis with the perpetual virgin- 
ity of Mary. The later indicates the possibility of an everlasting life that is unrelated 
to sexuality. Sexual license transgresses and subverts Marian virginity because 
sexual pleasure has a strong tendency to undermine our commitment to purely 
spiritual as opposed to bodily goods. Atonement, penance, and spiritual rededica- 
tion are called for when one transgresses Marian virginity; sexuality endangers 
salvation. Sexual license transgresses but does not subvert Artemisian virginity: 
pagan girls do not seek atonement for having sex, they seek only appeasement to 
calm Artemis’ deadly wrath. Artemisian virginity is a repudiation of sexual inter- 
course, but not of sexuality or erds. Without sexual license, Artemisian virginity 
would kill the community in one generation; but without Artemisian virginity, 
sexual license would grow increasingly unproductive (or un-reproductive) and the 
life of the community would dwindle away. Just as surely as Zeus and Poseidon 
are saviors of ships (sotéros, c@ti\poc, Strabo Geography 9.1.15; sotéra, owtipa, 
Homer Hymn to Poseidon 22.5), children are saviors (sdtéres, owtipes) of a 
man’s hearth (Aeschylus Libation Bearers 264): offspring, and hence heterosexual 
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intercourse, are not antithetical to salvation; they are intimately connected with, 
and even necessary for, salvation. In stark contrast with Christianity, pagan sexual 
and scatological humor is tinged with salvific hope. Devotion to Aphrodite trans- 
gresses against Artemis, and devotion to Artemis transgresses against Aphrodite, 
but both transgressions serve the dominance of reproductive hetero-normativity, 
and so together they are unversive transgressions. 

Maidens wearing phalloi is transgression without subversion. The most 
respectable of conservative matrons proudly accept leading roles in festivals that 
involve various kinds of sexual inversion precisely because these transgressions 
are unversive. Sex is certainly “dirty” for such matrons — one must clean up after 
sex before approaching a sacred space — but this is ritual and not ethical taint (the 
latter derives neither from sex nor eros, but from a lack of virtue; Dover 1974, 
66-9, 205-16). Hence scatological humor is dynamically paired with sexual 
humor, neither of which is to be utterly repudiated; they are merely inappropriate 
or embarrassing under certain circumstances. Various rituals regularly enact this 
hetero-normativity, and the ritual calendar structures social as well as personal 
lives accordingly. 

Hence, we must not be misled by the transgressive license of the Dionysian fes- 
tivals for which Aristophanes’ plays were produced. The fact that certain topics or 
targets of humor that are normally off limits are fair game during the festival does 
not entail that festival comedians are “equal opportunity offenders” and hence are 
politically neutral or liberal. It was not comedy’s job “to make fun of the city” 
(Bowie 1993, 10); it was comedy’s job to entertain people and get them to lighten 
up, creating a general feeling of enjoyment that was conducive to the bibulous 
and sexual indulgence in which it was the citizens’ religious duty to revel. Making 
fun of prominent individuals can serve this function, but making fun of the city is 
quite a different matter, one that pious citizens will find offensive.'? Given the fact 
that state-sponsored festivals have “the effect of maintaining existing relations of 
authority and domination” (Burkert 1985, 257), we have every reason to expect 
that comedy was designed to be profoundly conservative of cultural norms. A 
“cultural conservative” supports this causal superiority of nomos: time-honored 
nomoi structure our lives rather than allowing us freedom to choose how, which, 
or whether nomoi structure our lives. 


Section 3: Aristophanic conservatism, Socratic liberalism 


Aristophanes was just such a “cultural conservative:” his comedy underscores, 
rather than undermines, the causal superiority of nomos (compare Hammond 
1986, 427). I take no stand on whether he was a “political conservative” in the 
sense that his sympathies lay with the pro-oligarchic faction and against the radi- 
cal democrats associated with Perikles.'* I am not arguing that (1) Aristophanes 
opposed democracy and favored oligarchy, or (2) opposed the radical democracy 
of his day, or (3) aimed to oppose the abuses of power by demagogues. Nor am 
I arguing that Aristophanes was a “social conservative”; I take no stand on the 
view that (4) he was a champion of the rural classes or (5) sympathized more with 
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the wealthy than with the poor or the middle class. In addition, I am not arguing 
that Aristophanes was “stylistically conservative,” that is that (6) he clung to older 
styles and eschewed innovation. He was a “cultural conservative,” but he was an 
innovative writer. Finally, with special reference to Clouds, | also do not think that 
(7) Aristophanes’ viewpoint can be identified with the character of “Right” or that 
(8) he intended to champion traditional forms of education as opposed to newer 
models (nor do I think he was searching for some third alternative, Nussbaum 
1980, 43-6, 96-7; 1985, 239-40). 

I am largely in agreement with the apolitical interpretations of Dover and Halli- 
well.'4 To some extent, Aristophanes finds Socrates funny simply because he is so 
sincere and serious.'* However, both Dover and Halliwell proceed injudiciously 
with their arguments. Dover, for example, goes too far when he imputes to Aris- 
tophanes “a fundamental irreverence which sees the ludicrous side of everything” 
(Dover 1968, lvii, emphasis added), and Halliwell lets his argument get away from 
him when he claims that Dionysiac festivity “entitled [a comic playwright] to 
denigrate and attack with impunity” (Halliwell 1998, xlii, emphasis added).'° We 
should be surprised if we found that state-sponsored Dionysiac festivity allowed 
anyone to act with true impunity. The references to Aeschylus’ prosecution for 
revealing the Mysteries are not incredible, and from this we should infer that even 
when there were no explicit censorship laws Athenians probably did not take the 
stage to be a space of utter license (compare Adkins 1970, 17-18). In addition, 
entertainers are more restricted by the bounds of successful entertainment than by 
the threat of prosecution. An audience that has come to see a comedy expects to 
be entertained with a genuinely funny script; it is ok to insult them as long as the 
insults are funny, but a writer must be careful not to offend the audience. Aris- 
tophanes’ comic jibes are not restricted to one social class, age, or gender, but he 
does not treat all cultural norms as ridiculous. If we look more closely, we'll see 
that Aristophanic transgression is decidedly unversive, not subversive. 

The mistake made by Dover and Halliwell is common. From the fact that the 
natural numbers are infinite it does not follow that they are unbounded: by focus- 
ing on the unlimited side we turn a blind eye to the boundary right in front of 
our faces. Aristophanic humor knows no boundaries along several dimensions 
(for example age, sex, class), but from this it does not follow that Aristophanes 
sees everything as ridiculous or that he makes jokes with utter impunity. In Aris- 
tophanic comedy, people generally are short-sighted, selfish, venal, and stupid. 
We mustn’t let this generalized misanthropy blind us to what is never ridiculed: 
certain social norms. Left to themselves, short-sighted, selfish, venal, and stupid 
conservatives will ruin society; short-sighted, selfish, venal, and stupid liberals 
will do a quicker and more thorough job of it. From this misanthropic point of 
view, people are the problem and cannot be looked to for any solutions what- 
soever. What holds society together is not our alleged virtue or our misguided 
problem-solving logistical ability; our salvation lies in one thing and one thing 
only: the causal superiority of nomos.'’ Conservatives stupidly try to enforce the 
dominance of nomos, and they inevitably do a venal and ridiculous job. Liberals 
stupidly try to invent new nomoi, and they inevitably do a venal and ridiculous 
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job. From the conservative point of view according to which our only salvation 
lies in the causal superiority of nomos,' the latter is far more ridiculous. 

Noticing Aristophanic misanthropy helps us avoid a particular fallacy. From 
the fact that the interactions between characters in Clouds are “mutually destabi- 
lizing,” we might fallaciously infer that the work is “fundamentally ambivalent” 
(Platter 2007, 83). On the contrary, the “mutually destabilizing” interactions of 
the characters reveal that the work is unequivocally conservative: a misanthrope 
finds everybody to be ridiculous, which is precisely why our salvation lies not in 
people, but in the causal superiority of nomos. In the conflict between Dikaios 
and Adikos, for example, Adikos wins, but only in a ridiculously farcical man- 
ner, that is by pointing out that the majority of audience members are euruproktoi 
(evpvzpoxtot) and hence that they live in a morally topsy-turvy world, making 
Adikos (that is “Wrong”) right (lines 1088-1102). This does not valorize Adikos; 
rather it serves simply to spread the shame around (including the audience itself in 
this ridicule) in perfect concord with generalized misanthropy. So when Adikos’ 
success is besmirched by association with Socrates (Platter 2007, 83), we do not 
have evidence of destabilizing ambivalence; we have more of the same general- 
ized misanthropy that holds everyone, although not everything, up for ridicule. 

We see the stable and unequivocal cultural conservatism in Clouds by examin- 
ing (1) the structure of the plot, (2) the conclusion, and (3) the details of the jokes. 
Obviously, with respect to (3), I cannot discuss all the jokes; however, a careful 
analysis of several jokes reveals the unversive nature of the comedy. Let’s begin, 
though, with the plot. 

The plot of Clouds tells the story of a man who is economically and socially 
well off so that neither he nor his son has to work for a living (Dover 1968, xxvii; 
Bowie 1993, 104). He borrows at least two substantial sums of money for luxury 
items (lines 21-31). Instead of simply paying off his debts, he plans to resort to 
legal battles and verbal trickery (lines 94-118). He enrolls his son in Socrates’ 
school and has him reject the “better argument” (ho kreisson logos, lines 113, 
882-3, 893-5, 990) so that he can shamelessly take advantage of his creditors, 
who had done him friendly favors in lending the money in the first place (line 
1216), and in court defraud them of the money that is theirs by right. Shame- 
lessness chases away shame when the son uses his new Socratic skills to defend 
striking his own father (line 1325) and threatening to strike his own mother (line 
1443). Only after suffering at the hands of his son does this short-sighted, selfish, 
venal, and stupid’? man learn his lesson that if we let our children grow up this 
way, then we really do deserve all the ill treatment we receive from them (line 
1439). But he has learned his lesson too late: in the end he is worse off than he was 
before, and much worse off than he would have been if he had shunned luxury and 
focused on honest work, following the straight and narrow path of Right (Nuss- 
baum 1980, 78-9, 96; Bowie 1993, 111; Newell 1999, 110). This should sound 
utterly familiar. 


Hesiod, Works and Days (WD) 27-32: O Perses, store this in your heart 
and do not let that mischief-loving Strife turn your heart away from work, 
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watching and listening to battles in court. Little time for court battles does he 
have who has not stored up enough food for the year.” 

WD 213-18: O Perses, heed right and do not strengthen hubris [bBpic], 
for hubris is bad for us lowly mortals. Not even a prosperous man can easily 
bear it; instead he is crushed when he is touched by blind folly. The better 
[kreisson, Kpgicowv] road is to go on the other side towards what is right, for 
Right defeats Hubris in the end, a fool learns this only by suffering.”! 

WD 320-26: Property is not for seizing, god-given is much better. For if 
someone takes great wealth by the force of his hands, or plunders it by his 
slick tongue — as often happens when gain deceives someone’s mind and 
shamelessness chases away shame — the gods easily sap his power and waste 
his household, and prosperity attends him for only a short while.” 


If Hesiod plays a central role in your culture’s traditional “wisdom literature,” 
and you happen to be a fifth-century comedian familiar with Socrates and the 
sophists, Clouds practically writes itself.** In the structure of its plot, Clouds is 
comically unversive: point by point we see before us someone who violates good 
old-fashioned Hesiodic wisdom, and we laugh at his predictable comeuppance. 
By our laughter we signify our collective cognitive superiority: because of our 
inherited wisdom, we know more than self-proclaimed and wanna-be know-it-alls 
like Socrates and Strepsiades. 

The overall plot is even less surprising if we remind ourselves of the story about 
Thales being so absorbed in his astronomical research that he failed to see what 
was right in front of his feet. His tumble into a ditch greatly amused a nearby old 
woman who pointed out the ridiculousness of directing one’s intellect to what is 
impractically far away while turning a blind eye to things that can actually trip 
you up (Diogenes Laertius 1.34). The story Aristophanes tells paints Socrates in 
this light. 

The conclusion helps stabilize this meaning. Two shocking violations of piety 
change Strepsiades’ view of Socrates and his school/temple: (1) father beating 
(line 1325) and (2) the threat of mother beating (line 1443). Strepsiades burns 
the place down, explicitly citing two more forms of impiety as justification: 
(3) hubris against the gods (line 1506) and (4) injustice against the gods (line 
1509). The fiery conclusion happens almost at the very end of the play in a mere 
16 lines (1493-1509). In that short passage, Strepsiades’ words do nothing but 
support the meaning of the play drawn from the overall plot, which is that the 
destruction of Socrates’ school/temple (the phrontistérion, @povtiot)piov, 
thinking-shop, line 94) is the inevitable nemesis (véte01c) for his impiety. If the 
text is to destabilize this meaning, it must do so in the remaining lines; this is a 
heavy burden to place on just 11 Greek words, 2 of which are particles. 

In fact, there are really only 2 words on which to base a destabilizing reading 
of the conclusion: the repeated “apoleis” (Gnodsic) of a disciple at line 1499 
and Chaerephon’s “katakauthésomai” (kataxav0yjoopar) in line 1505. Mei- 
neck’s translation gives the destabilizing reading its best chance, translating 
“apoleis” as “you are killing us” and “katakauthésomai” as “I’m suffocating!” 
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Properly emphasized, these words could throw sympathy toward the victims of 
the arson.” 

But surely the text does not emphasize these words — there simply isn’t time 
for that. The abrupt ending gives every indication that this is a final, uproarious 
punch line and hence that Socrates and his disciples are being given the back of 
the author’s hand. In the last seconds of the play we probably should imagine 
disciples running around cartoonishly, yelling and bumping into each other. “You 
are killing us” is lexically possible but not very funny. Aristophanes uses the same 
word as a comic exaggeration at Acharnians 470 and also at Clouds 892-3, so 
it’s likely that he’s using it this way here. The audience would be more likely 
to laugh if they took “apoleis” with the financial, and hence venal, connotation 
of bankruptcy: “You will ruin us!” Next, it is too much of a stretch to render 
“katakauthésomai” as “I’m suffocating!” First, the word has to do with burning, 
not breathing; second, the prefix kata (katd) clearly makes it a comic exaggera- 
tion. What would be funnier than “I’m suffocating!” would be for Chaerephon to 
be running around — not on fire — shouting in a high-pitched voice, “I’m going to 
burn to a crisp!” 

Comedy is a harsh task-master: to win the competition, an author mustn’t over- 
look any opportunity to get laughs and must pull out all the stops at the end. 
Arousing sympathy for burn victims choking for breath would be a sobering 
development, not the sort of over-the-top hilarity that leaves them rolling in the 
aisles with laughter. Aristophanes did not win the competition, but we have no 
reason to think he deliberately tried to undermine his chances. A comic reading of 
the conclusion stabilizes the conservative reading of the play: the free-thinkers are 
getting exactly what they deserve for daring to question nomos.** 

What shows Aristophanes’ particular genius in this play is that its conservatism 
is played out not only in its conclusion and in the overall structure of its plot, 
but also in the details of its jokes.”° The clearest example of this is the chicken 
joke at lines 659-66. Socrates stops Strepsiades from following linguistic custom 
and using “alektrudn” (dAeKxtpvav) to refer to both male and female chickens. 
Instead, Socrates insists on using “alektruon” (following third declension mas- 
culines) exclusively for male chickens, and he invents the word “alektruaina” 
(dAextpvatva) (following first declension feminines) for female chickens. We risk 
missing the joke if we simply remind ourselves that to the ears of the audience, 
“alektruaina” will almost sound normal since it ends as does “/eaina” (Aéatva, 
lioness) and “phallaina” (@éAdatwa, whale) — both of which are comic compari- 
sons with the common hen. The novelty of “alektruaina” together with its humor- 
ous rhyming connection with words for far more majestic animals is a bit on the 
cerebral side. What provokes the hearty belly laughs is not the fact that “alektru- 
aina’” is novel, but that it is wrong. In Greek, “some names of animals have only 
one grammatical gender without regard to sex,” and this is related to the fact that 
in Greek the “gender of most nouns denoting sexless objects has to be learned 
by the endings .. . and by observation” (Smyth 1956, 46). This would have been 
just as true for Aristophanes’ Greeks as for people learning classical Greek today. 
Learning the grammatical gender of sexless objects, as well as learning which 
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animal names have only one grammatical gender, is not a matter of mastering an 
abstract rule or principle, it is a simple matter of noticing and obeying linguistic 
custom. We might say that when it comes to grammatical gender, “nomos panton 
basileus” (vonocg tévt@v Baotistc): custom is king of all (Herodotus 3.38.4, 
who attributes this saying to Pindar). We laugh at Socrates’ neologism because 
in creating the word he sets himself at odds with custom, thereby making himself 
ridiculously wrong. The chicken joke is unversive: our communal laughter marks 
Socrates as the oddball who is out of step with correct Greek grammar and marks 
ourselves as the socially mature ones who know how to speak Greek properly.”’ 

This point is worth clarifying because as far as I can tell, modern scholars have 
missed the joke.** There simply is no further fact about the gender of the Greek 
word for a female chicken beyond actual linguistic custom — the evidence for the 
fact constitutes the fact. When there is no gap between the evidence for a fact and 
the truth of the fact, there is no room for skepticism: the evidence is necessarily 
conclusive, and the inference from one to the other is indubitable. By inventing 
“alektruaina,” Socrates is insinuating skepticism into an indubitable inference; in 
doing so he makes himself ridiculously wrong, and ordinary speakers of Greek 
know that he’s wrong. Those of us who learned and simply obey linguistic custom 
unquestioningly are the ones who know the truth, and snobs like Socrates who 
act as if ordinary custom isn’t good enough for them make themselves utterly 
ridiculous. We can enjoy the laughter of those who are indubitably aware that their 
own wisdom is superior to that of self-proclaimed know-it-alls like Socrates who 
look down their noses at us.”? Aristophanes is deliberately setting Socrates up as a 
clownish Thales making a pratfall into a grammatical ditch. 

Probably Aristophanes is deliberately conflating Prodicus and Socrates for 
the sake of this joke.*° However, it is only the linguistic part of this linguistic 
anti-conventionalism that was probably peculiar to Prodicus. The skeptical anti- 
conventionalism attributed to Socrates here is repeatedly echoed by Plato. By 
the standards of Plato’s Socrates, his own wisdom is greater than that of those 
who humbly follow conventional ethical wisdom (Apology 21c3—23b7; Crito 
46b4-47d5; Laches 184d5—185a7, 186a3—187b7; Meno 80a8—b5). Socrates asks 
about virtue and living well, but conventional answers aren’t good enough for 
him: he asks further questions, implying that custom is questionable and insinuat- 
ing skepticism where conservatives believe it is inappropriate. Meno spots this 
and warns Socrates not to behave like this as a visitor in another city: people 
sometimes don’t take it very kindly when strangers treat their nomoi as question- 
able and hence risk subverting the reign of King Nomos (see Meno 80b5—7). 

In particular, Plato’s Socrates insists on asking a question that is itself unconven- 
tional. When he asks Laches to tell him what courage is, he is not inviting Laches 
to recount the exploits of a brave man — something any decent, law-abiding, and 
patriotic citizen could easily do — rather he is asking something quite peculiar: 
what is one and the same in all the cases where we say that someone acted bravely 
(Laches 190e7—192b8). In the Euthyphro when he asks a similar question he says 
that he is looking for an eidos (gid0c), idea (iSéa), or paradeigma (napdserypa, 
Euthyphro 5c8-6e6). At this point in the Laches and Euthyphro, why shouldn’t 
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we break into just as hearty a laughter as when Aristophanes’ Socrates insists 
on inventing “alektruaina’? In grammar, custom is king. If we follow custom 
equally in ethical matters, then it should be just as silly to look for an idea of 
courage or piety as it is to look for a universal principle that determines the gram- 
matical gender of names for animals. 

There are at least two ways to champion custom equally in both the grammati- 
cal and ethical cases. First, there is the anthropological route taken by Herodo- 
tus. We might carefully document the differences in ethical customs of different 
peoples. By parity of reasoning we might then argue that just as we would not, 
for example, say that Kallatian children are wrong for using the Kallatian names 
of animals rather than the Greek names, we should not say that Kallatian chil- 
dren are wrong for obeying Kallatian ethical customs rather than Greek ethical 
customs (see Herodotus 3.38). I call this a free-thinking “liberal” defense of the 
sovereignty of ethical customs because it presumes the freedom to question, and 
hence to reject, the sovereignty of ethical customs. To rest one’s belief that P on 
an evidence-based argument is implicitly to accept that believing P or not-P is 
determined by the quality of the evidence and argument considered and hence 
to assume that custom’s reign must face the judgment-seat of evidential reason. 

A second approach is one that every schoolchild knows — that is to ridicule any- 
one who is out of step with custom. I call this a “conservative” defense of custom 
because it assumes no higher judgment-seat of action than custom. Aristophanes 
takes this route in Clouds, and so his comedy is conservative.*! 

In my view, it is worth comparing Aristophanes with Harry Houdini when the 
latter debunked self-proclaimed mediums and psychics. It wasn’t the tricks of 
the self-proclaimed “spiritualists” that bothered him, but rather the fact that they 
tried to pass themselves off not as entertainers, but as people with real paranor- 
mal abilities (Kalush and Sloman 2006, 486-501). Similarly, Aristophanes might 
have enjoyed philosophical discussions with Socrates, but what would have both- 
ered him is that rather than being honest about the fact that he is an entertainer — 
delighting the crowd with his verbal gymnastics — Socrates fools others about 
what he is doing (if he is being ironic) or is himself naive and deluded about what 
he is doing (if he sincerely believes that philosophical inquiry is inquiry into the 
absolute truth). 

Bernard Freydberg might argue that I am displaying a remarkably tin ear 
when it comes to the subtle and sophisticated sarcasm and irony in Aristophanes’ 
humor.” For example, I would say that when Strepsiades responds to Socrates’ 
invention of “alektruaina” thus, “Well said, by Air!” (line 666), he means what 
he says because in Socrates’ facility with words he sees dollar signs; he sees just 
the kind of verbal dexterity that can win him the freedom from debt he seeks (see 
line 792). Freydberg, however, would say that I am missing Strepsiades’ irony 
and sarcasm (Freydberg 2008, 38). By “well said” he really means “poorly said.” 

Against Freydberg’s view I am tempted to make two arguments. First, the plot 
of Clouds turns on Strepsiades not being the brightest bulb in the pack. It is his 
lack of intellectual capacity that causes him to put his son in Socrates’ school in 
his place, which, in turn, paves the way for his comeuppance (his son slaps him) 
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and for his resolve that the only way to deal with Socrates is not by out-smarting 
him, but simply by burning his school down. He is not mentally incapacitated, it 
is just that his intelligence is about normal. This in itself is a conservative joke 
at Socrates’ expense because it implies that people of normal intelligence won’t 
understand a thing Socrates says and hence will dismiss him outright if they have 
any sense. 

Second, several jokes turn on Strepsiades not getting it. For example, with 
music and poetry in mind, Socrates asks Strepsiades if he would like to learn 
about measures, verses, or rhythms. Strepsiades jumps at the chance to learn 
measures because just the other day a merchant cheated him out of two measures 
of grain. Socrates points out that he was not referring to those kinds of “measures” 
(lines 637-42). One and the same Greek word (metron, wétpov) can refer to musi- 
cal measures or the scales by which grain is measured, and it is a simple pun to 
play on a word with two meanings. We miss the full humor of the pun, however, 
unless we see that it makes the audience feel superior to Strepsiades: we get the 
pun when Strepsiades does not, and so we laugh not just at the pun, but also at 
Strepsiades. Perhaps the most famous modern example of this sort of humor is 
the bit “Who’s on first?” by Abbot and Costello: intentional puns can grow tedi- 
ous quickly, while putatively unwitting punsters can keep us laughing at their 
stupidity even after several repetitions of exactly the same pun.** But there is a 
third layer of humor at work here. Strepsiades’ inadvertent puns are not random: 
he misunderstands Socrates because he is focused on learning something useful. 
Strepsiades repeatedly misunderstands Socrates because Strepsiades is looking 
to learn something beneficial in practical terms that a general audience would 
understand, and Socrates repeatedly fails to show any such usefulness for what 
he teaches.** The audience laughs at Strepsiades because he fails to get puns that 
they get, but the audience also laughs at Socrates because Aristophanes portrays 
him as putting his intellect in the service of ends that anyone with the good sense 
that God gave geese will see are worthless. 

But I am only tempted to make these arguments because Freydberg has an 
obvious reply to them: I am missing the irony and sarcasm of all these other pas- 
sages as well (see, for example, his remarkable interpretation of lines 734 and 
790 at Freydberg 38). It is notoriously difficult to argue against an interpretation 
that appeals to irony, especially when that interpretation does not cite any explicit 
indication in the text that irony is involved (see Vasiliou 1998, 456, and Wolfsdorf 
2007, 176-7). For example, there is a poignant irony in what Agamemnon says to 
Clytemnestra in Euripides’ [phigeneia at Aulis (687-90): 


Sending a daughter off to marriage is a joyous affair, and yet 
It tears at a father’s heart when, to another’s house 
His children he must send, having worked so hard for them. 


The primary irony is in the phrase “to another’s house.” On the surface he is 
referring to the house of Achilles to whom he is allegedly giving Iphigeneia in 
marriage, but Euripides has spent almost 700 lines letting us in on Agamemnon’s 
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horrible secret: he intends to sacrifice Iphigeneia, thus sending her to the house 
of Hades. We have 700 lines of explicit text on which to base an ironic read- 
ing of this passage. Freydberg’s grounds for his subtle interpretations are far less 
explicit, and so they may be unfalsifiable, since any textual evidence brought to 
bear against them can simply be interpreted as ironically supporting it. So I will 
simply say that in a way, my interpretation turns out to be perfectly compatible 
with Freydberg’s, despite the appearance that it is opposed. Freydberg can accept 
that on a literal-minded interpretation, Aristophanes is exactly the unversive 
conservative I claim him to be, and yet, if we read the entire text as virtually 
sandwiched between two scare quotes, we can imagine the author providing one 
huge wink of recognition to the cognoscenti so that we get the ultimate joke: his 
conservatism is a humorous posture masking liberal philosophical theorizing (for 
example Freydberg 37). I do, however, have one final argument against Freydberg 
that I will mention in the next section. 

So far I have rested my argument for an unversive Aristophanes on the overall 
structure of the plot, the conclusion of the play, the chicken joke, and some of the 
uses to which he puts Strepsiades’ limited intelligence. Obviously I cannot go 
through all the humor in Clouds to support my thesis, but before I conclude by 
saying something about Aristophanes’ intent, I will indicate how my view illumi- 
nates two more jokes: (1) the flea joke in lines 144—7 and (2) the vomit joke in 
lines 906-7. 

When Strepsiades arrives at Socrates’ school, Socrates had just raised the ques- 
tion to Chaerephon of how far a flea can jump as measured in flea feet. As with 
the chicken joke, Socrates has insinuated skepticism — in the form of an inquiry 
based on presumed ignorance — into a situation where skepticism is not only unex- 
pected, but ridiculously wrong. Socrates and Chaerephon were not examining a 
flea “under laboratory conditions” as we say today; a flea had just bitten Chaere- 
phon on the brow and jumped onto Socrates’ head — they are literally flea-bitten. 
Everyone in the audience with a lick of common sense knows to keep themselves 
clean from fleas, and here these two knuckleheads are examining fleas instead of 
getting rid of them. They violate cultural norms of hygiene, but not in such a way 
as to undermine our own commitment to obeying those norms (for example by 
making medical discoveries that greatly improve public health); in fact the effect 
is quite unversive since they make themselves look unhygienic and ridiculous.*° 
As with the chicken joke, the skeptical question is not to be answered, but rather 
reveals the questioner to be ridiculously wrong. The mere fact that they would ask 
such a question seriously instead of just getting rid of the fleas is an aspersion on 
their characters. 

We see this same self-impugning skepticism in the vomit joke at lines 906-7. 
Adikos has advanced one of the most profound and enduring of philosophical 
problems — the problem of evil — and has done so in a brilliant manner. Adikos 
asserts that justice does not exist. This in itself is funny, because “Adikos” 
(Adukoc,” “Wrong”) is saying to “Dikaios” (Atxatoc, “Right’’) that “dike” (dtkn, 
rightness or justice) does not exist (line 902). Since the words “Dikaios” and 
“dike” are clearly alike, this will sound to the Greek audience almost as if Adikos 
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is proving to Dikaios that he — that is, Dikaios — doesn’t exist. Adikos formulates 
his argument as a rhetorical question, but if we put it in the form of an argument, 
it might look like this: 


(1) Ifjustice exists, then Zeus has been destroyed (for imprisoning his father). 
(2) Zeus has not been destroyed. 
(3) So, justice does not exist. 


This argument is logically valid, and so if someone accepts the truth of the prem- 
ises then they suffer the embarrassment of making an irrational decision if they do 
not also accept the truth of the conclusion. What makes this argument brilliant is 
the fact that these premises are ones that Dikaios would be embarrassed to reject. 
If Dikaios denies premise 2, then he is just as bad as Socrates, who comes right 
out and states that “there is no Zeus” (line 367). If Dikaios denies premise 1, then 
he denies the fundamental feature of Greek piety that it is wrong to mistreat a 
parent, especially one’s father (compare MacDowell 1978, 92, 174). That this is 
a serious problem is underscored by the fact that Aeschylus raised a very similar 
problem in Eumenides (lines 640-41), and there is clearly no humor intended 
when he raised it.** This is a valid argument with premises Dikaios cannot reject, 
but whose conclusion he must reject — Aristophanes’ comedic and intellectual 
genius shine through. 

There is a way for Dikaios to reject premise | without impiety: he can plead 
special circumstances. Kronos had been swallowing Zeus’ siblings, and one might 
argue that eating one’s own offspring is worse than mistreating one’s father, so the 
latter is a justifiable means to stopping the former. Alternatively, Dikaios might 
defend something like a divine command theory of morality and argue that Zeus 
himself determines what is right, so if Zeus does it, then it is necessarily right. 
Either of these replies raises a number of interesting theological and philosophi- 
cal issues, many of which have been repeatedly explored in great detail in the two 
and a half millennia since the original production of Clouds. I consider these to be 
free-thinking “liberal” answers because they rest on the assumption that the argu- 
ment is to be answered with evidence and argument, that is that our stand on the 
justice of Zeus must be determined at the judgment-seat of evidential reasoning. 

Aristophanes has Dikaios take a much different approach: “Yech! What a foul 
argument you’ve crapped out! I’m going to vomit” (lines 906—7). This is a decid- 
edly conservative reply, taking for granted that the justice of Zeus stands in no 
need of defense. Commentators mistakenly believe that this vomit joke wins this 
battle for Adikos on the grounds that it shows Dikaios to have no reasonable reply 
to Adikos’ argument. What commentators fail to see is that replying in Adikos’ 
own terms would be an admission of defeat on Dikaios’ part because he would 
then be admitting — as I just showed — that the justice of Zeus stands in need of 
defense at the judgment-seat of evidential reasoning. Commentators fail to see 
how cleverly Aristophanes has constructed this argument: it is valid, Dikaios can- 
not reject either premise without looking ridiculous, and he cannot reply to the 
argument in Adikos’ own terms without looking similarly ridiculous. He’s trapped 
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unless he finds a conservative way out. The vomit joke is a conservative way out, 
and it directs the ridicule toward Adikos, so it is a successful response: Dikaios 
is in fact the winner of this particular battle because the vomit joke is a “zinger,” 
scoring the final point for Dikaios. 

Commentators seem to have a blind spot for this sort of reply, but it is ubiqui- 
tous. Dikaios responds to Adikos as Camillo responds to King Leontes when the 
king casts vile aspersions on the queen’s character and conduct in Shakespeare’s 
The Winter s Tale: he refuses to respond in Leontes’ terms, focusing instead on the 
moral character of the one who would dare say such a thing about the queen (lines 
278-83; compare Nussbaum 1980, 58-60). Similarly, Dikaios might well approve 
of Chaucer’s miller when he says, 


An housbonde shal nat been inquisityf 
Of Goddes pryvetee, nor of his wyf- 

(Chaucer, The Miller's 

Prologue 3163-4) 


Here the “shal” is not expressing futurity but necessity or obligation: “don’t go 
poking your nose where it doesn’t belong!” To ask the question or to venture an 
evidential response is to impugn your own character. Unlike free-thinkers who 
subvert the boundaries of pious decency when they raise forbidden questions seri- 
ously, Dikaios and Chaucer’s miller take such questions unversively, that is as 
revealing subversives to be contemptible and thus providing an opportunity to 
champion the reign of King Nomos. 

We reveal ourselves to be free-thinking “liberals” to the extent that we take 
“the problem of evil” seriously as a philosophical and theological problem (even 
if we believe it to have a perfectly reasonable and pious answer). The same is true 
of our willingness to take entomology seriously: if more Greek intellectuals had 
studied fleas, then the role fleas play in the promulgation of plague might have 
been discovered much sooner. This same “liberal” attitude would no doubt cause 
us to be open-minded if a lexicographer advanced a general theory of the assign- 
ment of grammatical gender according to which “alektrudn” was anomalous. No 
doubt conservatives will (a) laugh at us for wasting our time on such grammatical 
speculations, (b) object to our wasting precious research money studying fleas, 
and (c) scoff at us when we consider the “problem of evil,” saying that we are 
merely engaged in a pretentious form of carping. And yet, at least in the case of 
the fleas, we now know that some liberal inquiry can have quite unexpected value. 


Section 4: The causality of humor 


At Apology 18d2 and 19c2, Plato’s Socrates refers to Aristophanes, implying that 
with Clouds he made himself one of Socrates’ accusers and that he did so out 
of phthonos (@86voc) and slander (diabolé, diahoAy). The use of “diabole” is 
easily understood because it is surely true that Socrates was not guilty of cos- 
mological atheism. “Phthonos” is troubling because Socrates was not a direct 
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competitor of Aristophanes’ on the comic stage; what, then, could be grounds for 
envy? If “phthonos” doesn’t mean “envy,” then it could mean “malice.” Given 
my interpretation of Aristophanes’ Clouds, this is possible. A conservative like 
Aristophanes has reason to bear a grudge against liberals like Socrates who ques- 
tion traditionally respected nomoi. And yet, the Socrates drawn by Plato is quite 
a witty and engaging fellow. I find it hard to believe that Aristophanes wouldn’t 
have enjoyed his company (though I do take Symposium 212c4—S as a suggestion 
that Aristophanes was at least occasionally bested by Socrates in public verbal 
sparring).*” Certainly if we compare Socrates and Meletus as depicted in Plato’s 
Apology, Aristophanes would esteem the former and loathe the humorless and 
self-righteous dullard. But I am inclined to think that Plato is using “phthonos” 
in the more generic sense used by Hecuba in her eponymous Euripidean trag- 
edy, that is “reproach” (line 288). In my view, Aristophanes found Socrates to be 
ridiculously wrong and wrong-headed, and this is grounds for “reproach,” just as 
Houdini reproached self-avowed spiritualists. If 1 am right about “phthonos,” then 
given my view of Clouds, Plato’s Socrates was spot on in pointing the finger at 
Aristophanes.** Even if the two engaged in playful verbal sparring, enjoyed each 
others’ company, and shared a mutual respect, Aristophanes and Socrates were 
profoundly opposed in a serious cultural war. 

Between the years 479 (the battle of Plataea) and 431 (the battle of Corcyra), 
although Athens was not under the kind of imminent existential threat it faced 
from Darius in 490 and from Xerxes in 480-79, it no doubt felt a profound anxiety 
that a third invasion could happen at any time. Even after the Peace of Kallias in 
449/8 Athens could still not afford to let its guard down. Modern comparisons are 
always dangerous, but as a rough first approximation, we might compare the Ath- 
ens into which Aristophanes was born with the modern “Cold War”: ostensibly a 
time of peace and prosperity, but just under the surface lay great fear — a fear that 
found partial expression in the increasingly suspicious and harsh manner in which 
Athens treated members of the Delian League. 

In such a context we should be surprised if there weren’t a general “cul- 
tural war” in Athens that was distinct from (although, obviously, bound together 
with) the political battles between the democratic and oligarchic factions. It 
is easy to assume falsely that a cultural conservative in Athens in this period 
will necessarily have oligarchic political sympathies, just as it is easy today 
falsely to assume that a cultural conservative will vote Republican in the US 
and Conservative in the UK. But in all these cases, the cultural stance does not 
necessarily imply any particular political affiliation. Entertainers cannot afford 
to alienate any substantial portion of their audience, and so they often make 
deliberate attempts to avoid taking stands on divisive political issues. But from 
this it does not follow that they avoid taking stands on controversial cultural 
issues. In fact, from a comedian’s point of view, the hotter the cultural issue, the 
riper it may be for hilarity. 

In my view, Aristophanes was a cultural warrior who perceived Socrates to be 
a prominent enemy of conservatism, and in true conservative fashion he delib- 
erately made Socrates look ridiculous. I, therefore, hold Aristophanes partly to 
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blame for Socrates’ execution, although I suspect he was horrified when it hap- 
pened (I agree with Hammond 1986, 427). 

That Aristophanes was partly to blame for what happened to Socrates is my 
final argument against Freydberg and indeed against all who would link Aris- 
tophanes too closely with Socrates in particular, or with the liberal intelligentsia 
in general.*? Every schoolchild knows that to be ridiculed publicly — for example, 
on the playground or on the stage — is to be marked as ridiculous and not to be 
taken seriously. If you are further subjected to the putatively absolving hypocrisy, 
“T was only joking,” then you are in addition marked as weak. Most of us don’t 
need to worry too much about such verbal roughhousing because a normal part 
of growing up is learning how to secure a network of friends who help protect us 
from the potential consequences of being marked as both ridiculous and weak. 
Those who are, for one reason or another, lacking in such networks are vulnerable 
to serious, even life-threatening, escalating repercussions.*° Aristophanes would 
have to have been an idiot not to realize that by making Socrates look ridiculous, 
he was socially marking Socrates as someone not to be taken seriously and hence 
targeting him for some degree of social ostracism.*! On Freydberg’s interpreta- 
tion, Aristophanes would have to have believed that “I was only joking” truly 
absolved him of all culpability. I take this as a serious objection to Freydberg’s 
view.” 

Of course, we need to be careful in identifying what kind of causality humor 
possesses. When considering the social causality of humor a terrible argument is 
as follows: Kleon got elected after Aristophanic ridicule, Socrates got executed 
after Aristophanic ridicule; the correlation is not statistically significant so we 
must reject a claim of causal connection. We mustn’t have a simplistic billiard- 
ball view of causality. It is possible for two people to catch the same virus but 
only one of them to come down with a cold. This does not refute the putative 
causality of viruses. The comparative strength of one’s immune system plays 
a crucial role. Hence, it is possible to make someone sick directly by infecting 
them, but it is also possible to make them sick indirectly by weakening their 
immune system. If Aristophanes’ Clouds factors into the explanation of Socrates’ 
execution, it needn’t be because it caused people to dislike or fear him, but rather 
because it helped compromise the forces that led people to restrain their dislike 
or fear of Socrates.” 

Knowing that humor can have such an effect requires no greater knowledge 
than that of the average schoolchild. If a bully picks on someone and gets away 
with it, others may try to pick on the same child. If they get away with it, still more 
may try. Unless the picked-on child has a network of friends to counter-act the 
social damage, this story could have a tragic ending. Ridicule may not cause peo- 
ple to dislike someone, but if they do dislike someone, successful public ridicule 
without repercussions could create an atmosphere in which people’s inhibitions 
against acting on their dislike are diminished. 


In a recent study of sexist humor and its effects on men, Ford et alia argue 
that sexist humor is not simply benign amusement; it can have a deleterious 
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effect on men’s perception of the immediate social context and thereby pro- 
mote the behavioral release of prejudice against women. 
(Ford et al. 2008, 169) 


After exposure to sexist humor, test subjects were increasingly willing to focus 
hypothetical budget cuts on a women’s organization rather than to distribute 
budget cuts equally (Ford et al. 163). There was no indication that sexist humor 
caused sexist attitudes in people who did not already have them, but it did show 
that people who already had sexist attitudes were more likely to act in overtly 
sexist ways in the presence of sexist humor. The authors refer to this as the 
“prejudice-releasing function of sexist humor.” 


These findings suggest that exposure to sexist humor did not simply create a 
“false consensus” bias (Ross, Greene, and House 1977) whereby sexist par- 
ticipants overestimated the prevalence of their sexist attitudes in the general 
population. Rather, for sexist participants, the sexist humor created a reali- 
zation of two separate and conflicting norms of appropriate conduct toward 
women: a general, nonprejudiced norm and a local, prejudiced norm — a norm 
tolerant of sexism. Sexist participants took advantage of the local prejudiced 
norm to release their prejudice against women without fears of disapproval 
from others. Disparagement of women through humor “freed” sexist partici- 
pants from having to conform to the more general and more restrictive norms 
regarding discrimination against women. 

(Ford et al. 2008, 168) 


This helps us understand more precisely what every schoolchild knows about the 
dangers of being a social laughingstock. 

I do not believe that Clouds turned anyone against Socrates. However, I do 
think that it helped create an atmosphere in which people with an antipathy 
toward Socrates felt more comfortable “releasing” their feelings in overt action, 
for example voting “guilty” at his trial. Probably Aristophanes simply hoped that 
people would take Socrates less seriously and that his entourage would dwindle 
away. Sadly, he underestimated his influence. 


Section 5: Introducing Socrates mystagogos 


So far I have shown that in Clouds, Aristophanes consistently ridicules Socrates 
from the viewpoint of a cultural conservative, championing traditional norms 
against people who treat them with skepticism and hence subvert them. I have also 
argued that in several of his dialogues, Plato’s portrait of Socrates matches Aris- 
tophanes’, at least with respect to skeptical anti-conventionalism.” I will argue in 
chapters 2 and 3 that the skeptical basis for Aristophanes’ conservative critique 
of Socrates is philosophically elaborated and championed by Plato: Plato takes 
over Aristophanes’ portrait of a Socrates who is willing to ask subversive ques- 
tions, but Plato portrays this practice as eminently sensible. Because he rejects 
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Aristophanes’ conservative ridicule of Socrates, there is necessarily something 
liberal in Plato’s Socrates. Hence we can say with some justice that Plato adopts 
Aristophanes’ Socrates — suitably stripped of its comic over-determination and its 
slanderous lies — but re-evaluates him at least partly from a liberal perspective.* 
What complicates this account of Plato is that he also takes over another impor- 
tant feature of Aristophanes’ portrait, one that I have not emphasized so far, but 
that adds fervor to the conservative attack on Socrates: Socrates the liberal is bad 
enough, but Socrates mystagogos is especially dangerous. 

I have referred to Socrates’ phrontistérion (introduced at Clouds 94) as a 
school/temple. The fact that it is treated both as a secular school and also as a reli- 
gious temple is yet another part of Aristophanes’ scattershot and over-determined 
humor. In lines 243-251, for example, the text turns on a dime, first caricaturing 
Socrates as a sophist who charges money to teach people the art of unscrupulous 
argument (school) and then switching over to the language of cult initiation (tem- 
ple; see Konstan 2011, 86). This sudden juxtaposition is humorous because it is 
incongruous: sophists are not connected with initiation rites into mysteries (Dover 
1968, xli). At line 359 he is a priest (hiereus, iepevdc), and at line 783 Socrates 
is a teacher (didasko, 516G0Kw).*° Twice Strepsiades goes through mock initia- 
tion rites (at 250-274 and then again at 497-509), and in both of these — most 
explicitly in the second — Socrates acts as mystagogos, preparing Strepsiades for 
initiation and leading him into the sacred space to confront the relevant deities, 
that is the Clouds.*’ 

Combine this image of Socrates mystagogos with what I pointed out in sec- 
tion 3 about the end of the play: four counts of impiety constitute the grounds 
for Socrates deserving to have his school/temple burned to the ground (the twin 
impieties of father and mother beating and the twin impieties of hubris and injus- 
tice against the gods). From a conservative point of view, such impiety makes 
retributive nemesis both desirable and inevitable. The cycle of hubris, até (&™), 
and nemesis (véuEoic) is as traditional as it is familiar: hubris produces blind folly 
(até) resulting in the inevitable — and occasionally fiery —nemesis.** When we first 
see Socrates, he is speculating (periphrono, nepippov@) about the sun (line 225); 
Strepsiades immediately substitutes the word “huperphroneis” (bmepepoveic, line 
226) for “periphrond.” Whereas “peri-” means around, “huper-” means above. 
By assuming that he can encompass Helios in his thoughts, he is guilty of setting 
himself above Helios as superior to the god. This sets up the ultimate joke of the 
entire comedy when what we might call a “mini-helios” burns Socrates’ school to 
the ground: Strepsiades “refutes” the phrontistérion with a torch (phlox, pA0é, on 
line 1494; the same word is used to refer to the heat of Helios, compare Aeschy- 
lus Prometheus Bound 22, Persians 505, and Sophocles Trachiniae 696). The 
one who thought himself above the sun is shown, in the end, to be ridiculously 
inferior. 

Socrates’ arrogant impiety is bad enough; what is galling from a conservative 
point of view is that he has the temerity to present and comport himself in tradi- 
tional religious roles, masquerading as a pious mystagogue and priest. Socrates 
appears to offer profound wisdom, but all one gets from him are bedbugs and 
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fleas (lines 700-22). The framing background image for the audience may have 
been the exchange of gold for bronze between Diomedes and Glaucus in Homer’s 
Iliad (6.232-6; see also Plato Symposium 219al1 for an example of the use of this 
image). Just as Glaucus had his wits taken away by Zeus (//iad 6.234) you’d have 
to be a witless fool to follow Socrates, exchanging the gold of life lived in har- 
mony with traditional norms for the flea-bitten life of a free-thinking liberal (lines 
700-22). All this goes yet again to validate Strepsiades’ conservative, plot-turning 
revelation that if we raise our children this way, then we deserve all the ill treat- 
ment we receive from them (line 1439). 

For Aristophanes, then, Socrates goes beyond the subversiveness of skeptical 
liberalism to a kind of religious perversity, mimicking the sacred role of mysta- 
gogos with profoundly impious results. Normally a mystagogue leads an initiate 
deeper into cult mysteries, but the deeper mysteries do not contradict or subvert 
the truths already accepted by the initiate. Initiation is part of the process of pre- 
paring oneself for, and actively taking up, one’s proper role in society (Burkert 
1985, 260-4). By way of stark contrast, Aristophanes’ Socrates mystagogos is 
deeply unnerving; the worst-case-scenario with his initiation rites is profoundly 
impious, but even the best-case scenario is subversive because he treats traditional 
norms with skepticism. 

Plato also takes up this idea of connecting intellectual inquiry with initia- 
tion rites, but he does so with great circumspection (Adkins 1970, 18-24). At 
Euthydemus 277d4—e4 Plato has Socrates compare the sophists Euthydemus and 
his brother Dionysodorus to the Corybantes in their initiation rites. At Gorgias 
497c3—4 Plato has Socrates describe Gorgias as having done what is “not permit- 
ted” (using ritual language: ouk .. . themiton, ov« . . . SEutOv), that is to be initi- 
ated into the Greater (Eleusinian) Mysteries before the Lesser. As in the Apology, 
Plato is clearly separating Socrates from the sophists (Adkins 19). And yet, at 
Meno 76e6—9 Plato does allow Socrates to associate himself with initiation into 
mysteries (although we are probably to infer that Meno is the one who came up 
with the analogy, not Socrates). And, of course, at Phaedo 81a8—9 and Phaedrus 
250c4 Plato has Socrates explicitly endorse the comparison of his philosophical 
behavior with initiation into mysteries. Many scholars (myself included) believe 
that the Phaedo and Phaedrus were written later than the Apology (and related 
dialogues), so perhaps when he wrote them Aristophanes’ damaging portrait was 
no longer the substantial issue it had been earlier, so he did not feel the need to 
be so careful in separating Socrates from the language of cult initiation. Be that 
as it may, it is clear that in the Phaedo and Phaedrus passages the mystagogic 
language is connected to what we now call “The Platonic Theory of Forms”; here 
there clearly is a set of abstruse doctrines to be imparted. In such a context Plato 
could clearly feel more at ease in comparing Socrates’ philosophical role to that 
of the mystagogos. 

A modern analogy might help. There may be a case where you would find it 
useful to compare someone to Willie Loman from Arthur Miller’s Death of a 
Salesman, but you deliberately choose not to make the comparison explicit. In the 
end, Loman commits suicide, and although he may be a perfect analogy in other 
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ways, it may be important to avoid even the possibility of suggesting that the per- 
son you are talking about might be suicidal. This is how I view Plato’s decision 
to avoid associating the language of initiation with Socrates in the Apology (and 
related dialogues). Despite the important analogies between Socrates’ philosophi- 
cal activity and the role of the mystagogos, in cult ritual the mystagogos is paired 
with a hierophant who reveals the deeper mysteries. Suggesting that Socrates is a 
kind of mystagogue will encourage people to look for his hierophant, and this will 
encourage people to take Aristophanes’ portrait more seriously when Plato wants 
to have precisely the opposite effect. 

There is an additional problem with the explicit use of the mystagogos as an 
analogy for Socrates’ philosophical behavior, one that is brought out in the Meno 
passage cited earlier. Meno likens Socratic questioning to initiation into mysteries 
because he expects Socrates to have answers to his own questions about virtue 
just like the answers he has provided about color and shape (at Meno 73e3—76¢e4, 
compare 77al—2). When Meno has trouble defining shape he presses Socrates to 
do it for him (75b1-4), and Socrates obliges twice. Although Meno has agreed 
to do likewise for virtue (at 75b5), he now expects that if he is not up to the 
task, Socrates will be able to step in and provide the needed definition. So he 
feels exasperated when he proves unable to define virtue adequately and Socrates 
claims not to know the answer to his own question (80c3-—d8). Like a non-suicidal 
Willie Loman, Socrates is a mystagogos without a hierophant, and this frustrates 
expectations (hence the complaints in the Clitophon). People inevitably feel as if 
Socrates is leading them, as a mystagogos leads an initiate, and this leads them 
to expect a hierophant and a set of doctrines.*” Since Socrates never satisfies this 
expectation (at least not in the Apology and related dialogues), people tend toward 
a kind of conspiracy theory about Socrates, for example that he is concealing 
his doctrines behind a screen of mock epistemic humility — precisely what he is 
accused of by Callicles (Gorgias 489e1), Thrasymachus (Republic 1.337a4), and 
Alcibiades (Symposium 216e4). But if Socrates is being honest about not know- 
ing the answers to his questions, then he makes salient a much worse possibil- 
ity — one suggested both by Aristophanes (see Bowie 1993, 112—24) and Meno 
(Meno 80a2-3): Socrates begins to look like some kind of goés or pharmakeus 
(gappaKetvc, sorcerer). If he is not leading his interlocutors to a hierophant, then 
his mystagogic activity can seem to be more like some kind of confusion spell he 
casts, clouding people’s minds so that they no longer grasp what they know per- 
fectly well. With Aristophanes’ portrait prominently in the background, drawing 
attention to Socrates as a kind of mystagogue may, in one way or the other, be very 
damaging to Socrates’ reputation and will seriously undermine Plato’s attempt to 
undo the prejudice Aristophanes has fostered. Plato has a very delicate problem 
here: how can he give a strong defense of Socrates mystagogos without implying 
that he either has or lacks a correlative hierophant? 

Plato’s solution is brilliant: he presents Socrates as a gadfly (Apology 30e5), 
stinging the Athenians into wanting a mystagogos. Rather than presenting 
Socrates as the solution to a problem most Athenians don’t see, Socrates mys- 
tagogos tries to get the Athenians to feel the pull of the problem so that they 
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spontaneously look for someone exactly like himself who will, like a godsend 
(31a7—8), answer their prayers for initiation into the greater mysteries of virtue 
and well-being (29d1—30b4). If the Athenians are made to feel that their eyes 
are closed, metaphorically speaking, regarding these “mysteries,” then they will 
themselves seek a qualified hierophant — or better yet, become hierophants with 
respect to virtue themselves (see 31b3—5, see also “each of you” at 36c5, see 
also 37e5—38a6, Laches 201a3—b5, Euthydemus 307b6-c4) — tasks with which 
Socrates is happy to help.*° 

Plato’s Socrates begins in bold strokes, sweeping aside the comic exaggera- 
tions and malicious slanders involved in Aristophanes’ portrait of him (Apology 
19a8—20c3). If the jury believes him — and they have every reason to do so — then 
there is little possibility that the jury will imagine a self-proclaimed hierophantic 
or sorcerous Socrates. He can then frame his relation to the jury as non-adversarial 
and based on mutual respect. 


I suppose one of you might say, “But Socrates, what is your problem? What 
is it about you that has given rise to these accusations? Obviously if you were 
doing nothing other than what others do such talk about you and such an 
account of your activities would never have arisen unless you were behaving 
differently from the majority. Tell us what this is so that we may not act ill 
advisedly in your case.”*! 

(Apology 20c4-d1) 


Notice that this puts the jury in the position of asking a question. Socrates por- 
trays them as being puzzled by Socrates’ nonconformity, and he validates their 
query by saying that their question is a fair one (it is right or just, 20d2): we are 
right to stick loyally by our conventional standards of behavior and to be suspi- 
cious of nonconformists. Rather than rejecting the allegation of nonconformity, or 
challenging the assumption that nonconformity is in itself grounds for suspicion, 
Socrates offers to provide the requested information — he will come right out and 
describe his nonconformity. Socrates is having it both ways here, simultaneously 
validating a conservative insistence on obeying traditional standards and validat- 
ing a liberal allowance of nonconformity by openly declaring exactly how he is 
himself a nonconformist. Although there is something decidedly liberal in Plato’s 
portrait of Socrates, it is not simply a liberal portrait. 

Socrates’ answer to the question he imagines the jury asking is well calcu- 
lated to pique curiosity: after having vehemently and repeatedly denied that he is 
to be counted among the self-proclaimed wise men like Gorgias, Prodicus, Hip- 
pias, and Evenus (Apology 20a3), Socrates not only claims to have a certain wis- 
dom (20d7), he also claims no lesser authority than the god of the Delphic oracle 
in asserting that no human being is wiser than he (21a6—7) and that he is on a 
mission from god that makes him god’s gift to Athens (23b5, 28e4—6, 30a5—7, 
30e4—31a8). Of course Socrates interprets all this in such a way as to emphasize 
that with respect to topics fine and good he has no more wisdom than any other 
human being (22e6—23b4, compare 23a7), but it couldn’t have been easy for the 
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average juror to listen to Socrates affirm that (i) because of his wisdom he is god’s 
nearly irreplaceable gift to Athens, all the while humbly professing that (11) he has 
no great wisdom. 

Socrates is deliberately provoking the jury to puzzlement and inquisitiveness. 
It is not immediately obvious how (i) and (11) can fit harmoniously together if 
we take them both to be intended seriously. We dissolve rather than solve this 
puzzle if we allow ourselves to drop the assumption that Socrates is being per- 
fectly honest and open. If we allow ourselves to take (ii) with a grain of salt, 
then there is an easy account of how (i) and (ii) go together that would be highly 
salient for the average Athenian juror: Socrates is being kerdaleos (kepdadéoc) — 
cunning or crafty in pretense, wily like a fox, making a show of humility but 
all the while believing himself to be divinely wise. Recall Nestor’s advice in 
the Jliad that the kerdaleos warrior is able to make the weaker horses stronger 
(liad 23.322). Surely this passage lies behind the allegation in Meletus’ affi- 
davit against Socrates, alleging that he “makes the weaker argument stronger” 
(Apology 19b5-—6). In addition, Hermes was kerdaleos when he played the 
sweet-innocent-child-born-only-yesterday routine to hide from Apollo that 
indeed he had stolen the latter’s cows (“whatever cows might be,” Hymn to 
Hermes 4.260—77). Athena describes Odysseus as kerdaleos (Odyssey 12.251) 
after he lied right to her face, pretending to be a Cretan abandoned on Ithaca. 
Kerdaleos words create a kind of verbal mask, hiding one’s true self. Socrates’ 
assertions make sense in his culture if we take his apparently humble denials of 
wisdom to be his cunningly designed mask, hiding the truth of his real belief 
that his great wisdom makes him god’s gift to Athens. Some such view as this 
occurred to Callicles (Gorgias 489e1), Thrasymachus (Republic 1.337a4), and 
Alcibiades (Symposium 216e4). For these three, Socrates is guilty of eironeia 
(sip@veia), traditionally translated as “irony.” However it is translated, the 
idea is at least similar to that of being kerdaleos (see Lane 2006; Wolfsdorf 
2007; Ferrari 2008). Socrates is perfectly well aware that some are inclined 
to think he is ironic (eir6neuomend, eipmvevonéva, Apology 38al1). However, 
since Meletus, Callicles, and Thrasymachus are clearly hostile to Socrates, and 
Alcibiades’ claim to understand the real Socrates undermines itself (compare 
Symposium 215e4—216c3 and 216e5—217a6), we have reason to look for an 
alternative understanding of why Socrates can express what seem to be both 
high and low opinions of his own wisdom before we are forced to agree with 
such poor witnesses. 

To begin with the obvious, Socrates’ apparently contrary claims about his own 
wisdom are puzzling. Puzzles challenge us to puzzle them out. If we assume that 
our inability to see the solution to the puzzle is due to Socrates’ manner of expres- 
sion, then we can dissolve the puzzle quickly by calling Socrates ironic; perhaps 
the deliberately ill-cut pieces are the reason why we can’t solve the jigsaw puzzle. 
And yet, if we humbly accept that our puzzlement might result at least partly from 
our faulty assumptions, if we are willing to be se/f-critical as well as critical, then 
our puzzlement may not indicate a ruse to be seen through or a sophism to be 
rejected, but in part a doorway to self-discovery. 
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When confronted with the puzzle of how Socrates can sincerely expect his jury 
to believe that both (i) and (ii) are true, he expects them to wonder what might 
be meant by “wisdom” in each claim, and he expects them to be willing to ques- 
tion their own pre-conceived notions of what “wisdom” is. In other words, I am 
assuming that Socrates’ audience is practiced at making a sort of “hermeneutic 
ascent.” Am I entitled to this assumption? Would that there were an obvious and 
prominent institution in Greek popular culture, preferably in ordinary religious 
culture, that not only valorized the hermeneutic ascent but demanded humility in 
the inquirer to be willing to question her or his assumptions. 

Obviously there is just such an institution, and it is precisely the institution 
Socrates mentions in his self-defense: the oracle at Delphi. When Greek gods 
answer questions, they don’t usually say things like “thou shalt not steal”; all too 
often they say things like “know thyself” and “nothing in excess” (compare Reeve 
1989, 30-1). While there are legitimate puzzles as to what exactly counts as steal- 
ing, the content of Delphic pronouncements are far more puzzling. But even when 
an oracle’s meaning seems perfectly clear, the worshiper must still consider the 
hermeneutic ascent: your assumptions can lead you disastrously astray in your 
interpretation. Croesus discovered this too late when he found out what it really 
meant to say that he would destroy a great empire if he attacked the Persians 
(Herodotus 1.53.1). Of course oracles can be pinned down to a “yes” or “no” 
answer, but these can be equally unhelpful, as in Socrates’ own case. It seems 
that Chaerephon asked the oracle whether anyone was wiser than Socrates and 
received the reply “no” (Apology 20e8—21a8; see Reeve 1989, 28-32). Socrates 
immediately made a hermeneutic ascent because he had no idea what this “no” 
could possibly mean (21b2-—7). He took it as a riddle (21b4); he did not consider 
it a ruse to be rejected but a puzzle to be solved. 

We might worry that this is an impious or unscrupulous way to treat an oracle: 
once it is deemed a riddle, its content is up for grabs, which means the individual 
receiving the oracle assumes the authority to identify its determinate meaning 
and the word of god is no longer authoritative on its own. This worry, however, is 
inappropriate because it is influenced by religious hermeneutic principles more at 
home in the Judeo-Christian tradition than in Socrates’ pagan tradition. Croesus 
would not have been out of line, and in fact would have been well advised, to treat 
his oracle as a riddle. In fact, it would not be considered impious for a Greek to 
suspect that a sign given by god was an outright lie, designed for the ruin of the 
recipient. Zeus lied to Agamemnon in a dream (//iad 2.1—41), and this cost the 
Greeks dearly. In the Odyssey, Penelope prudently points out that dreams pass- 
ing through the gate of horn are fulfilled, while dreams passing through the gate 
of ivory deceive us (Odyssey 19.562—5). The Greek gods are not like the Judeo- 
Christian God who provides quite lengthy, detailed, and explicit instructions all 
designed for the benefit of his worshippers. In Greek religious practice, discerning 
divine pronouncements can be a complex hermeneutic business. 

For example, Homer says that Zeus punctuated Telemachus’ vow of venge- 
ance by sending two eagles to fight above the assembly (Odyssey 2.146—54). 
Halitherses made the hermeneutic ascent and interpreted the sign: Odysseus is 
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on his way home, and that means doom for the suitors (2.161—76). Eurymachus — 
one of the suitors — immediately rejects that interpretation, pointing out that 
birds fly around all the time without any divine signification at all (2.181—2). The 
interpretation of signs could be fraught with disagreement among interpreters, so 
much so that it can even be a matter of dispute whether something is a sign at all. 
Notice also that it is no accident that it is one of the suitors who challenges Halith- 
erses. Eurymachus refuses to believe that the eagle fight is a divine sign because 
if Halitherses is right, then he is doomed because of his own wicked behavior. 
Eurymachus’ inquiry into the possible meaning of the eagle fight is critical, but 
not self-critical. 

Similarly, in Aeschuylus’ Libation Bearers, Elektra finds a lock of Orestes’ hair 
and correctly believes it to be a lock of Orestes’ hair, but she dismisses her belief 
as hopeful thinking (line 194). She fears that her desire to believe that it is Orestes’ 
hair is making her unreasonably discount other possibilities. Her skepticism 
drives her to collect further clues, and when she has several highly distinctive 
pieces of evidence that individually and collectively are best explained by Orestes 
having returned, her belief that Orestes has returned can no longer adequately be 
explained merely by her hope. In order to be done well the hermeneutic ascent 
must be both a critical and a self-critical enterprise: one must not only be prepared 
to decide among competing interpretations of a single sign, but one must also be 
prepared to consider the issue of whether a given phenomenon is a sign at all, and 
one must be sensitive to one’s own motivations in the interpretation, which can 
affect or skew the interpretation, making one see what one hopes to see or be blind 
to something one fears to see. 

Critical awareness of one’s own will to believe is what stultifies Penelope in 
the interpretation of her own dream. The dream is improbably explicit (like “an 
English movie with English subtitles,” Carson 2005, 31), and Odysseus tells her 
the obvious meaning, but she remains baffled and makes the comment about 
the gate of horn and the gate of ivory. Penelope is not stupid; she sees the obvi- 
ous interpretation, but it is exactly what she wants to believe. Why would Zeus 
tell her exactly what she longs to hear? Is he toying with her as he toyed with 
Agamemnon? 

Xenophon provides an excellent example of personal interest influencing the 
interpretation of a divine sign. In a self-serving attempt to outdo Agesilaos, Age- 
sipolis was determined to penetrate the defenses of Argos farther than Agesilaos 
had managed (Hellenika 4.7.5). Unfortunately, the very first evening upon arriv- 
ing in Argive territory Poseidon sent an earthquake. The Spartan soldiers sang the 
paean and thought their retreat was imminent since two decades earlier King Agis 
immediately broke off his invasion of Elis when Poseidon sent an earthquake 
(3.2.24, 4.7.4). But of course this interpretation would thwart Agesipolis’ ambi- 
tion. He offered an ingenious rival interpretation of the earthquake: with Agis, 
Poseidon sent the earthquake when the army was on the verge of entering enemy 
territory, but in his own case the earthquake was not sent until they had already 
arrived and camped within enemy territory. Obviously, Agesipolis concluded, the 
earlier earthquake was intended to stop Agis and send him back home, but the 
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recent earthquake sent to him was a sign of divine approval and an order to con- 
tinue the invasion of Argos. 

The hermeneutic ascent with respect to divine signs is a common part of Greek 
life. A Judeo-Christian might be suspicious of someone who asks, “Sure, the bible 
tells us not to steal, but what exactly does it mean by ‘steal’?” But an ordinary 
Greek assumes it is a duty of prudence that we make the critical and self-critical 
interpretation of divine signs a high priority. Socrates’ hermeneutic ascent with 
respect to the Delphic oracle is not impious, it is not a violation of religious cus- 
tom, and it is something he rightly expects ordinary members of the jury to rec- 
ognize as legitimate. 

Ordinary Greeks were not simplistic in their interpretive practices, and so we 
should not assume it would be beyond the capacity of an average juror to see 
that Socrates’ disavowal of wisdom in matters fine and good is compatible with 
Delphi’s “no” when asked whether anyone was wiser than Socrates: what could 
the god possibly mean in saying such a thing? Surely the oracle is worth puz- 
zling out. Perhaps it means exactly what Socrates says it means: the proper atti- 
tude toward traditional wisdom should be one that involves a certain amount of 
humility and skepticism. Given the hermeneutic sophistication of his audience, 
Socrates has gone a long way toward undoing whatever damage he may have 
done to his case by admitting to nonconformity: (1) he has reminded the jury 
of their time-honored hermeneutic duty, and (2) he has pointed out that if the 
Pythia itself disparages human moral wisdom, then Socrates’ particular brand of 
nonconformity is simultaneously a brand of conformity. He cannot be entirely 
unconventional when his questioning of human wisdom leads him to the follow- 
ing declaration: 


You do not speak well if you think that a man of worth ought to worry about 
his prospects of living and dying rather than considering just this one thing: 
whether he acts justly or does what is wrong, whether he does the deeds of a 
good man or those of a bad man.*? 

(Apology 28b5-—9) 


Although it may be nonconformist to pursue this agenda by refusing to rest con- 
tent with facile bromides about courage, temperance, and so on, it is in conformity 
with traditional wisdom to approach such matters with a healthy dose of humble 
skepticism. Socrates does not challenge conventional wisdom from a distinct lib- 
eral set of assumptions. Rather, he relies on certain aspects of time-honored cul- 
tural nomoi in order to provoke the majority to make the hermeneutic ascent with 
respect to time-honored cultural nomoi. This is a kind of free-thinking liberalism, 
but it is simultaneously a kind of conservative obedience to nomos. 

Given the hermeneutic sophistication he is right to expect from the average 
juror, Socrates does not have unreasonably high expectations of his audience to 
assume that they can and will approach his claims regarding his wisdom and tra- 
ditional claims about the deeds of a good man both critically and self-critically. 
In short, it is reasonable for Socrates to think that the values of his own culture 
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justify his mystagogic mission and that a fellow citizen of average intelligence 
can appreciate this fact if he points it out to him properly. 

In the chapters that follow I will give more details of what I see as Socrates’ 
mystagogic mission, but for now I can say that it is a critical and self-critical 
examination of cultural norms that is itself validated by cultural norms. One sali- 
ent contrast is with a conversion mission that is primarily a critical examination 
of one set of norms that is rejected by appealing to a separate set of norms. Like 
archers with different targets, each can criticize the other by noting that the other 
repeatedly fails to hit one’s own choice of target. In demonizing the pagan dai- 
mones (daipovesc, divine powers), for example, Christians were trying to convert 
pagans from practices designed to help secure salvation-as-conceived-by-pagans 
to practices designed to help secure salvation-as-conceived-by-Christians. 
Socrates’ mystagogic mission is not a conversion mission in this sense. He does 
not critique conservatism by assuming a distinct set of liberal values; rather he 
relies on traditional norms to provoke his companions to make the hermeneutic 
ascent regarding traditional norms, to come to a better understanding of, apprecia- 
tion for, and conformity with those very norms. 

Consider an alternative way to critique an archer. A “conversion” critique 
attempts to get the archer to stop aiming at her current target and start aiming 
at a new one. A mystagogic critique does not do this, but instead provokes the 
archer to think critically and self-critically about her performance. Perhaps she 
has been content so far just to hit the periphery of the target and should consider 
distinguishing between hitting the periphery and hitting the center of the target. 
Is her contentment with her performance a byproduct of reliable success or of 
complacency? A “conversion” critique is necessarily subversive of the archer’s 
current aim because it is based on the assumption that her current target is wrong. 
A mystagogic critique is not necessarily subversive; it assumes that the current 
target is correct, it simply asks that we examine more carefully what we are count- 
ing as success. This in fact seems to take the current target even more seriously 
than before, not less seriously. 

If this is a good analogy for what Socrates is doing, then he is advancing liberal- 
ism by provoking people to inquire into traditional values rather than taking those 
values for granted, but he does so in such a way as to validate the very values 
he considers. Socrates mystagogos proceeds on the assumption that traditional 
values are correct; all he adds is a fervent encouragement to take those values seri- 
ously by interpreting and applying them in a critical and self-critical manner. Such 
liberalism has a chance of bridging the gap between conservatives and liberals, 
thus ending the hostilities. 


Conclusion 


I called this chapter “Socratic Skepticism” because skeptical inquiry lies not only 
at the heart of Aristophanes’ ridicule of Socrates, but also at the heart of Plato’s 
admiration for Socrates. I hasten to point out that we must not confuse Socratic 
skepticism with Cartesian skepticism. Among other differences, Cartesian 
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skepticism as practiced in his Meditations on First Philosophy is only temporary. 
One begins with skepticism in order to discover the proper foundations of knowl- 
edge so that we advance beyond skepticism to knowledge and certainty. Socratic 
skepticism is designed to be a persistent condition. As long as we remain human, 
our wisdom will remain paltry when compared with divine wisdom. 

This makes for an odd epistemology. Ordinarily we would think that persis- 
tent skepticism amounts to a persistent antipathy to the quest for knowledge 
as futile. In particular, it is not obvious how Socratic skepticism is compat- 
ible with the apparently defiant Socrates of the Apology who declares that he 
is right to obey god rather than the jury or with the apparently authoritarian 
Socrates of the Crito who staunchly defends the right of the fatherland to exe- 
cute him. Both of these Socrateses seem to possess a confidence verging on 
absolute certainty. It is my task in the following chapters to deal with these 
puzzles. In chapters 2 and 3 I argue that Socratic skepticism is not merely 
compatible with, but is in fact a dynamic component of, the intelligent pursuit 
of knowledge. In chapter 4 I come full circle and confront the puzzles with 
which I began this chapter. It is Socratic mystagogic skepticism that explains 
and justifies Socrates’ defiance in the Apology and his authoritarianism in the 
Crito. Moreover, once we understand Socrates’ philosophy in these regards, we 
will see that we have reason to take his epistemological, ethical, and political 
positions seriously today. 


Notes 


1 éy@ dpc, © &vdpec AOnvaior, dondCopar pév Kai PO, meicopat 5é WAAAOV TH OE@ 
7 bpiv, Koi Ewomep dv Envéw Kai Oidc Te ©, OD [Li] ZAVG@LAL PIADCO@aV Kai Dpiv 
TOPAKEAEVOLEVOS. 

2 Hobtac ei copdc Hote AEANVEV OF STI LNTPOc TE Kai TATPOG Kai TOV GALOV TPOYOvav 
OTMAVTOV TILLOTEPOV EOTIV TATPIC Kai GELLVOTEPOV Kai KyLMTEpOV Kai Ev LEiCovL LOipa 
Kai mapa VEoic Kai Tap’ &vOpHrotc ToIc vodv ExovOL. 

3 ola noleic, @ étaips. an’ Eidoc pe KaTAPAAOV pLeydAnc anépyn jv Etyov, a> mapa cod 
Lav Th TE Gola Kai LL Kai Tis MPOG MEANTOV ypaOrs anaAAGEopat, EvdetEGpEVOSG 
Exstv@ STi Gods Hdyn map’ EdOd@povos TH DEia yéyova Kai OTL ODKETL DA’ Ayvotas 
ADTOOYESIAT®@ OVSE KALVOTOL TEpi ADTA, Kai d1) Kai TOV GAAOV Biov StL GpEtwoV 
Bimooipny. 

4 I am not confident in my ability to discern the differences between Aristophanes’s 
revised text and the text as originally performed, so I do not distinguish between 
“Clouds I’ and “Clouds IT.” On the date of the revision, see Kopff (1990), Henderson 
(1993), Storey (1993) and Sidwell (2009, 217-23). Konstan’s view that speculation is 
“vain” seems most sober (Konstan 2011, 82). 

5 So! derive support for my approach from Sarri (1973, 534, 548-50), Nussbaum (1980, 
48-9), Edmunds (1986, 210), Mignanego (1992, 98), and Andic (2001, 163). 

6 avidos vicinum funus ut aegros / exanimat mortisque metu sibi parcere cogit, / sic 
teneros animos aliena opprobria saepe / absterrent vitiis. 

7 Halliwell’s view of the Dionysian context of Aristophanic comedy is similar to 
Bakhtin’s view of medieval carnivals; compare Halliwell (1998, xvii—xx, xxxix—xliii). 
Halliwell’s view is developed in Halliwell (1984a, 1984b, 1991, 1993). Influenced 
by Apte, Bowie suggests that Bakhtin’s views are helpful in understanding Aris- 
tophanes (Apte 1985, 151-76; Bowie 1993, 11-17). Connections between Bakhtin and 
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Aristophanes are explicitly developed by Goldhill (1991, 201-222), Edwards (1993), 
and Goldhill (1998). See especially Platter (1993, 2001, 2007). 

Transgression and inversion can be subversive if they have the function of revealing 
everyday norms to be contingent and open to change through the “contest of public 
voices” (Goldhill 1991, 167-76). But when they are integral to cultic ritual, their func- 
tion can be quite the opposite. In the Kronia, for example, celebrants briefly experience 
a time before the reign of Zeus, and so when the festival is over they can re-experience 
the imposition of Zeus’ justice as salvific. 

In his analysis of blackface comedy Lott draws upon Bakhtin (Lott 146), but he never 
loses sight of how comedy can be used by a dominant class to oppress subordinate 
classes. See, for example, Lott’s analysis of the 1844 song “Lubly Fan” (Lott 145-7). 
Regarding the Dionysia, Frontisi-Ducroux speaks of “the awakening of the animality 
nestled in the heart of the civilised” (Frontisi-Ducroux 1989, 156). But the opposite 
may be closer to the truth: by carving out a regular place in the ritual calendar for the 
Dionysia, rather than releasing the caged beast, the Dionysia is the cage. 

Detienne sees the Adonia as a reversal of the Thesmophoria (Detienne 1972). How- 
ever, in my view, the anthropological dynamic involved is not structural reversal, but 
amplification, for example re-expressing a ritual in less restrained (for example louder) 
ways. 

To criticize the polis probably entails criticizing the city’s patron deity — a transgres- 
sion that pious citizens will repudiate. 

Hence my view is distinct from (though compatible with) those of de Ste. Croix (1972, 
355-76), Hadas (1988, 7-8), and Henderson (1998, 14). But my view is also compat- 
ible with Sidwell’s view that Aristophanes was a supporter of “radical democracy” 
(Sidwell 2009, 41-3, 297-8). My view gains support from Bowie’s argument that 
the questioning and even violation of nomos is a highly significant theme in the play 
(Bowie 1993, 107-8). 

The modern father of such views is Gomme (1938). See also Heath (1987, 1997). 

See Dover (1968, lii). I disagree with Berg (1998). Aristophanes shows that it is pos- 
sible to have an interesting philosophical position while eschewing didacticism. 
Platter also goes too far when he says that Aristophanic comedy will “ridicule anything 
that makes a claim for itself” (Platter 2007, 41, emphasis added). 

Misanthropy accounts for much of what we might see as “dialogized heteroglos- 
sia” (see Platter 2007, 3-4, 67-8, 180). Although Aristophanes ridicules a seemingly 
unlimited variety of people and people-types, he systematically avoids ridiculing fun- 
damentally important socio-religious nomoi. This is “dialogized heteroglossia” within 
respectably conservative bounds. 

My view gains support from Ludwig’s argument that in Aristophanes’ view, “man is in 
dire need of gods” (Ludwig 2002, 88). 

O’Regan (1992, 43). Freydburg is too willing to see mere cognitive competence as 
acumen (Freydburg 2008, 16), and he is forced to admit to Strepsiades’ “stupidity” (24) 
and to accept that some of his ideas are “nonsensical” (38). 

® Hépon, od dé tadta ted évikdtOeo Ove, / undé o’ "Epic KaKdyaptoc ax’ Epyou 
Ovpov Epv«ot / veike’ OmiTEdovt’ Gyopiic émaKovov Edvta.. / Opry yap T OAiyn méAETOL 
velkéov tT ayopéwv te, / TWILL] Bioc Evdov Emetavoc KathKErtal / @paioc, Tov yaia 
oépet, AnuntEpos aKtTIHV. 

® Tlépon, ob 5’ &Kove dSikne, pnd’ KBpw Serre: / bBpic yap te Kaki SeiA@ Bpotd: 
obdé pév Eo0A0c / PHIdias MEepépev SOvaTOL, BapbOEr dé O° DA’ adTIIc / EyKOPCAs 
GTNOWW: 040c 6° ETEPH OL TapEADEIv / KPEioowv Ec TH Sikata: Aikn 5’ DEP “Y Bptos toxet 
/ & TELOG éfeBovoa: ma0av dé TE VITLOG EyVO. 

ypnpata 5°’ oby ApmaKeé, Oedo0d0TA TOAAOV apeiver. / si Yap Tig Kai yEpoi Bin péyay 
6ABov Ehnto.t, /i1 OY Gnd yAwoons Anioosta, Old TE TOAAG / yiyvetol, EvT’ Gv dy 
Képd0c voov éFaratjon / avOpam@v, aid 5é T Avotdsin Katonécn: / psia dé LW 
LLavpodot Osi, piwb80v01 5é Oikov / dvépi tT, Tadpov Sé t’ Ei ypovov GABos omndei. 
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I am sympathetic to Bowie’s use of structural anthropology to interpret Aristophanes’ 
comedies. I therefore think it is a serious oversight on his part to miss the Hesiodic 
“code” as a structuring principle for Clouds (on Bowie’s use of a “Christian “code’” to 
interpret the plot of Beethoven’s Fidelio see Bowie 1993, 1-3). 

Clearly Clouds does not have a “happy ending,” but it is going too far to call it “tragic” 
(Konstan 2011, 81—2 contra Hubbard 1991, 88). The end of Clouds is a mixture of pain 
(suffered by Socrates and his disciples) and triumph (enjoyed by Strepsiades), just like 
the end of Acharnians (with the pain of Lamachus and the triumph of Dikaiopolis). 
See Nussbaum (1980, 81—5), Vander Waerdt (1994, 79), and Konstan (2011, 87). 

I disagree with Ludwig’s distinction between humor and serious ideas (Ludwig 2002, 
255). We take Aristophanes’ ideas seriously — and even discover what his ideas are — by 
discovering the point of view from which his jokes are funny. 

Platter argues that to win the comedic competition, Aristophanes deliberately wrote 
“centrifugal” or “decentralizing” humor (Platter 2007, 37). But this aim suggests the 
exact opposite: to win, Aristophanes cannot settle for getting each person to laugh at 
least once; he needs punch lines that are instantly grasped by virtually everybody. It 
is not entirely without reason that snobs look down their noses at popular comedies as 
pandering to the lowest common denominator. 

Bowie misses the joke because he sees only the novelty, not the wrongness, of the word 
(Bowie 1993, 107, 131). 

Social hierarchy plays a repeated and important part in Aristophanes’ humor. For 
example, Strepsiades’ slaves (line 5), son (line 8), and wife (lines 47-8) all act above 
their station. Also, Aristophanes takes the audience down a peg when he makes them 
the butt of his insulting jokes (lines 1098-1101). 

On “Socrates” as a conflation of many different people see Dover (1968) and Patzer 
(1993, xxxv—xl). It is also possible that Aristophanes is defending Prodicus by associat- 
ing such objectionable activity not with him but with Socrates (Sidwell 2009, 172-5). 
Contradictory pictures of Aristophanes’ intentions in his jokes have been drawn from 
his texts (Bowie 1993, 9), but this shows at most that the task of discovering the 
author’s intentions may not always be easy, not that it is impossible. 

Bowie might object that I am failing to see how the text both affirms and deconstructs 
the meaning I find in it (compare Bowie 1993, 130-3). In reply, I think Sommerstein’s 
argument suffices (Sommerstein 1994, 189). 

C: I’m not asking who’s on second. A: Who’s on first. C: I don’t know. C and A together: 
Third base! 

Newell overlooks this repeated level of humor, and this oversight makes it easier than 
it should be to argue that Aristophanes’ portrait of Socrates is in no way hostile (com- 
pare Newell 1999, 113-17, 119). 

Platter argues that an emphasis on the body is part of the “elimination of hierarchy” 
and the “dissolution of spiritual hierarchies” (Platter 2007, 12). Lott, however, points 
out that in blackface minstrelsy the emphasis on the body has exactly the opposite 
function. In “wench” acts, white men transgress the color line and indulge in the 
inversion of cross-dressing; by these transgressions and inversions they manage to be 
simultaneously racist and misogynist (Lott 1993, 159-68). Crude bodily humor can be 
subversive, but it can also be decidedly unversive. 

Platter misses the point of parodying tragedy because he is too willing to see Bakhtin’s 
concerns in Aristophanes (compare Platter 2007, 68). If Aristophanes were simply 
parodying Aeschylus, he would have given Adikos a sillier version of the “problem 
of evil” (for example, a sexual or scatological version). As is so often the case with 
Aristophanes, the kind of humor involved is not parody but ridicule: Adikos’ version 
of the argument is not a spoof, it is brilliant and powerful — if you take it seriously, that 
is. The humor is in the put-down, ridiculing anyone who would take such an argument 
seriously. 

In theory, this could be the basis for a charge of “envy.” 
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This gives me a reply to Bowie’s legitimate concern about the use of structural anthro- 
pology to interpret Aristophanes (Bowie 1993, 6). Bowie has a successful reply to 
the worry of interpreter-relativity (if the interpreter can demonstrate absolute “points 
of contact” between the text and the cultural “structures”), but not to the worry of 
interpreter-subjectivity (that is, that the patterns recognized tell us about the pattern- 
recognizer and not about the image in which the pattern is recognized). My interpreta- 
tion finds objective grounds in Plato’s Socrates. 

Sidwell’s case, although largely hypothetical, would support my view (compare Sid- 
well 2009, 174-5). 

See the American Psychological Association’s “Resolution on Bullying Among Chil- 
dren and Youth” (www.apa.org/about/policy/bullying.pdf). I am troubled by Platter’s 
argument that Aristophanic comedy is “unfinalizable” in Bakhtin’s sense (compare 
Platter 2007, 5; see prior note 7) and by Bowie’s argument that Aristophanes’ comedy 
deconstructs itself (compare Bowie 1993, 130-3; see prior note). Racist, misogynist, 
and homophobic humor, for example, constitute unjust assaults, but we protect the 
assailants in their assaults if we take up hermeneutic stances that prevent us from con- 
cluding that a piece of verbal ridicule is (perhaps among other things) racist. Compare 
Barbara Herrnstein Smith’s concerns as articulated in her 1988 book Contingencies of 
Value. 

Plutarch’s anecdote about a citizen voting to ostracize Aristides simply because he 
was annoyed to hear him repeatedly called “the just” (Aristides 7.5—6) is not entirely 
incredible. 

This is also my argument against Bowie, Edmunds, and Sommerstein. We can afford 
to give up on looking for “authorial intent” (Bowie 1993, 9) only if we assume that 
Aristophanes was unaware that ridicule is a prominent effect of making someone 
look ridiculous. Aristophanes is guilty of a similar cognitive failing if he believed or 
assumed that socially prominent ridicule is causally inert (compare Edmunds 1987, 
n.62). Sommerstein’s plea that Aristophanes may have simply been catering to “the 
anticipated prejudices of the theatre audience” (Sommerstein 1996, 336) is a version 
of the “I was only following orders” defense: social antipathy toward an individual 
can have terrible consequences, and humorists cannot immunize themselves from 
culpability if in their humor they take the side of the perpetrators and ridicule the 
victim. 

However, if Bowie is right that Aristophanes patterns “Socrates” on goétes (yontés), 
magoi (ucyou), and the like, he may actually have aroused some antipathy toward the 
real Socrates. 

Hence, in my view, Aristophanes’ Clouds, together with Plato’s Euthyphro, Apology, 
Crito, Laches, and Charmides (and a few other dialogues), makes for an excellent 
study in “intertextuality” as conceived by Julia Kristeva (for example in Kristeva 
1980). But I do not want to get bogged down in the controversies surrounding intertex- 
tuality as opposed to mere allusion and influence, so I will not develop the idea further. 
I agree with much of what Morrison says against reading the Apology as an attempt at 
an historically accurate reconstruction (Morrison 2000). 

In addition, Bowie makes a good case for seeing a “Socrates goés” (yonc, wizard) in 
Clouds, in which Aristophanes’ portrait of Socrates would have reminded the audi- 
ence of wandering healers, purifiers, magicians, and wizards (Bowie 1993, 112-24). 
Aristophanes called up something like this image with “Socrates psuchagogos” 
(woxay@yoc) at Birds 1553-64. 

The parallel with cultic ritual in these passages is explored by Dieterich (1893), Gelzer 
(1956, 67-8), Dover (1968), Nussbaum (1980, 73-4), Byl (1980), Marianetti (1992, 
41-63), O’Regan (1992, 44-5, 163 n.53), and Janko (1997). This is juxtaposition with- 
out inconsistency because the secret “mysteries” (Clouds 143) give the cognoscenti a 
great public power, which Strepsiades comes to believe to be a very dangerous power 
(contra Konstan 2011, 86). 
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On a famous fiery nemesis, see Herodotus 1.86. On the cycle of hubris, até, and nem- 
esis, see, for example, Shapiro (1996). 

This is very close to what most people think of “the Socratic method of teaching,” in 
which the teacher’s questions are designed to lead to the answer the teacher knows to 
be true. 

Scholars have neglected this possibility, and it provides a combined answer to the two 
“more fundamental problems” with the Socratic method identified by Benson (2002, 
101, 111-112). 

DTOAGBot Gv Odv TIC DUdV tows: ‘GAA’, @ LdKpatec, 1 cov ti Eott TpayLLa; NOVEV ai 
diaPorai cor adtar yeyovasw; od yap Shnov cod ye ovdév TOV GAAMV TEpITTOTEPOV 
TPAYLATEVOLEVOD EEITA TOOAVTN OLN TE Kai AOyOS yéyovEv, si LN TL ETPATTEG 
GAACIov 7] 1 MOAAOI. Agye OV Hpiv Ti goTL, iva. [I] Leis TEepi Cod abtocyed16C@LEV. 
‘od Kah@c Agyetc, © &VOpare, si oil Seiv Kivdvvov broAoyiCecOar tod Civ 7H teOVavaL 
d&vdpa OTODv TL Kai GLIKPOV S@EAOG EOTIV, GAA’ ODK EKEiVO LOVOV OKOTEIV OTAV TPATTN, 
NOTEPOV Sikata 7] Gduca TpattEL, Kai Avdpdc Gyaod Epya 7 KaKod. 


2 Socratic epistemology 


Introduction 


In chapter 1 I argued that Socrates relies on the authority of custom to provoke 
critical and self-critical questioning of custom. Ordinary Greeks were not only 
familiar with, but well-practiced in, making the “hermeneutic ascent,” question- 
ing the meaning of a claim (an oracle, for example), since what it truly means can 
be different from what it appears to mean. Socrates was not unreasonable to think 
that such questioning could legitimately be focused on traditional views of the vir- 
tues. In this respect, Greek attitudes are quite different from those expressed in a 
bumper sticker I once saw: “God said it. I believe it. That settles it!” For Socrates’ 
Greeks, the legitimate interpretation of divine signs can be a tricky business, and 
the divine sign rarely settles anything on its own. This is one reason I think we 
should be less inclined than we might otherwise be to interpret Socrates as being 
kerdaleos or ironic when he claims that (i) his wisdom makes him god’s gift to 
Athens, although (ii) he has no great wisdom. Socrates is reasonable to assume 
that ordinary members of the jury will not be thrown by such apparently contrary 
claims but will instead take them as a puzzle: he’s not contradicting himself, he’s 
claiming only that he has a special kind of wisdom, not what most people prob- 
ably think of at first when they hear that someone is wise. 

After reporting the Delphic oracle regarding his own wisdom, Socrates reports 
his questions: “What does the God mean? What is he riddling?” (21b3-4).! 
Socrates then affirms that it wouldn’t be right (or permitted) for the god to lie. 
In other words, Socrates accepts that the oracle is true in spite of the fact that 
he doesn’t know what it means. In modern philosophical parlance this is like 
saying, “Socrates believes that P although he does not know what P stands for.” 
This sounds paradoxical: if you don’t know what P stands for, then how can any 
attitude you have toward P count as belief? The apparent paradox is dissolved if 
P is ariddle or puzzle to be sorted out. Socrates “believes that P” in the sense that 
he is sure that in the end, the proper and pious interpretation of P makes it come 
out saying something true. 

If Diogenes Laertius is to be trusted, Socrates took such an approach with 
Heraclitus’ book. Allegedly, Euripides gave Socrates a copy of Heraclitus’ book 
and asked what he thought of it. Socrates replied, “The parts I understand are 
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excellent, and I think the parts I don’t understand are excellent too, but it would 
take a Delian pearl diver to get to the bottom of it” (Diogenes Laertius 2.22).’ 
How can Socrates say that the parts he doesn’t understand are excellent if he 
doesn’t understand them? He does not express the same level of respect for Hera- 
clitus that he clearly has for Apollo, and yet he expresses confidence that the 
correct explication of Heraclitus’ deeper views will make them come out saying 
something excellent. 

Similarly, Socrates treats the virtues as puzzles. He believes that the virtues 
are fine, good, and self-beneficial, but he doesn’t know what they are. He takes 
the bull by the horns: he asks what temperance is (Charmides), what courage is 
(Laches), and what holiness is (Euthyphro). Answering the “What is it?” ques- 
tion takes priority because the answer will allow us to sort actions: for example, 
answering the question “What is holiness?” will allow us to sort actions into the 
ones that are and the ones that are not holy (Euthyphro 6e3-6). Perhaps Socrates 
envisions syllogistic reasoning such as “All F’s are holy, this is an F, so this is 
holy” and “All holy actions are F, no G’s are F, so no G’s are holy.” 

In section 1 I consider the question of whether this procedure is profoundly 
flawed. We are already familiar with a worry about such a procedure because it 
lies at the root of Aristophanes’ chicken joke. When it comes to the grammatical 
gender of Greek words for animals, we do not derive the particular syllogistically 
from a universal grammatical rule, we simply obey the grammatical custom for 
each particular animal. If Aristophanes’ Socrates is wrong-headed to assume that 
the grammatical universal has priority over the grammatical particular, is Plato’s 
Socrates equally wrong-headed to assume the priority of the ethical universal? 

Unfortunately, the classic modern statement that there is a fallacy here was 
misguided, as I show in section 1, because Socrates was not interested in nominal 
but real definitions. Correcting for this error, I point out in section 2 that Socrates 
himself violates the primacy of the universal. What is at work here is Socrates’ 
mystagogic function: Socrates wants his interlocutors to feel ridiculous in con- 
fidently asserting particular claims after admitting to being confused about the 
relevant universal. The feeling of ridiculousness is a spur (like the bite of a gadfly) 
to increased moral seriousness and inquiry. Relying on recent work in epistemol- 
ogy, I argue in section 3 that what some have misinterpreted as a fallacious insist- 
ence on the so-called “priority of definition” is really a mystagogic urging that 
someone who has only an epistemically immature grasp of virtue should work 
to have a more epistemically mature grasp. This is not fallacious reasoning, it is 
hermeneutic reasoning. As with the Delphic oracle, with Heraclitus’ book, and, as 
I argued in chapter 1, with ethical conformity in general, Socrates does not chal- 
lenge conventional wisdom from a distinct liberal set of assumptions; rather he 
encourages people to treat conventional wisdom with a more mature intellectual 
seriousness than they usually do. 

In section 4 I begin to spell out what Socrates is doing, given that he is not pro- 
ceeding fallaciously. In the first instance, what Socrates does in dialogues like the 
Charmides and Laches is to refute his interlocutors’ answers to his “What is it?” 
question regarding the virtues. Hence, I defend what is called a “constructivist” 
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account of Socrates’ refutations because I argue that he (almost always) succeeds 
in giving convincing and conclusive proof that his interlocutors’ answers are 
false. It seems to me that scholars misunderstand what Socrates is doing partly 
because they are looking for something like a professional epistemological theory 
(like what Plato sketches in the Meno), when Socrates has no such theory. In 
section 4 I point to the inadequacy of construing Socrates as offering a “burden 
of proof” argument and also the inadequacy of construing Socrates as relying 
primarily on “assumptions.” What he is doing, as I argue in section 5, is following 
a very long tradition of “folk epistemology.” Again we see Socrates’ distinctively 
liberal conservatism: he relies upon conventional wisdom, for example “folk” 
epistemic strategies, to challenge conventional wisdom, for example the assump- 
tion that decent citizens know all that is worth knowing about the virtues. 

Although Socrates does sometimes engage in what might be called a kind of 
“induction,” I point out in section 6 that this is not what is going on in Socrates’ 
dominant mode of operation. Rather, Socrates is adapting to his purposes the 
centuries-old “folk” practice of putting someone to the test, as Penelope put 
Odysseus to the test when he returned home and claimed to be her husband. We 
have largely inappropriate expectations of Socrates if we assume that he has an 
epistemology that approximates the “justified, true belief” theory. Some of these 
expectations lead us to mischaracterize Socrates’ practice and can lead, as I argue 
in section 7, to renewing the allegation that there is a “Socratic fallacy.” 

Hence, this chapter is devoted largely to dispelling misconceptions of Socrates’ 
philosophical activity. I do sketch what I think he is doing, but I leave the details 
to the following chapter. 


Section 1: “The Socratic fallacy” refuted 


In 1966, Peter Geach published a study of Plato’s Euthyphro in which he identi- 
fied what he called a “style of mistaken thinking” whose /ocus classicus was to 
be found in the Socratic dialogues. He dubbed this style of thinking “the Socratic 
fallacy” (Geach 1966, 371). The alleged mistake consists in committing a fallacy 
that Geach identifies by listing the following two assumptions: 


(A) that if you know you are correctly predicating a given term ‘T’ you must 
“know what it is to be T,” in the sense of being able to give a general criterion 
for a thing’s being T; (B) that it is no use to try and arrive at the meaning of 
‘T’ by giving examples of things that are T. 

(Geach 1966, 371) 


In the extensive secondary literature on this alleged fallacy, the discussion has 
centered on what has come to be called “the priority of definition.” For example, 
at Euthyphro 6d9-e6 Socrates says that the answer to his “What is holiness?” 
question will give him a paradeigma (exemplar) he can then use to say which 
actions are holy and which are not. Perhaps Socrates means to say that our use 
of examples is legitimized by our grasp of definitions and hence that, as Geach 
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would put it, our use of examples of T is illegitimate if we cannot “give a general 
criterion for a thing’s being T.” This style of thinking is, according to Geach, 
fallacious. 


We know heaps of things without being able to define the terms in which we 
express our knowledge. Formal definitions are only one way of elucidating 
terms; a set of examples may in a given case be more useful than a formal 
definition. 

(Geach 1966, 371) 


What Geach rejects is the idea that it is a genuine epistemic embarrassment to 
show that someone who confidently asserts an action to be holy is unable suc- 
cessfully to answer the “What is holiness?” question.* For comparison, consider 
Sakezles’ recent question, “Can one know that Dorothy’s ruby slippers are red, 
even if one does not know the definition of ‘red’?” (Sakezles 2000, 119). Surely it 
would be unreasonable to demand that someone be able to reproduce the Oxford 
English Dictionary’s (OED) definition of the word “red” prior to using it legiti- 
mately to comment on Dorothy’s ruby slippers. Malapropisms occur when peo- 
ple use words they don’t understand, but avoiding malapropism doesn’t always 
require the linguistic expertise of a lexicographer; usually it requires no more than 
ordinary linguistic competence. 

Notice the OED’s first definition of the word “red”: “[1] designating the colour 
of blood, a ruby, a ripe tomato, and so on.” The OED doesn’t authorize the use 
of the word “red” in the case of ruby slippers; rather the OED records the fact 
that linguistic nomos authorizes the use of the word “red” in that situation. No 
doubt Geach would find Socrates’ invention of the word “alektruaina” for female 
chickens just as ridiculous as Aristophanes found it: we know heaps of things — for 
example, the correct word for female chicken — without being able to define the 
terms in which we express our knowledge because people with ordinary linguistic 
competence obey King Nomos. 

Unfortunately for Geach, a conclusive refutation of his allegation is readily 
available. Even in his “proof-text” it is clear that Socrates asks not what the word 
“holiness” (6otov) means, he asks what holiness is (for example at 5d7). Wolf- 
sdorf has recently made this point by saying that “Socrates is not interested in 
the meanings of words, but in the identity of human virtue and its components” 
(Wolfsdorf 2008, 36). Geach has put his finger on a style of mistaken thinking, but 
this style of thinking is not Socratic. 

Forster has recently revived the view that Socrates is focused on the mean- 
ings of words (or on providing “informative synonyms,” Forster 2006b, 27), but 
he takes quite the opposite view of Geach: Socrates is perfectly reasonable to 
maintain that if you don’t understand the meaning of the word “beautiful,” for 
example, then there is a problem if you use that word in a sentence affirming that 
someone is “beautiful” (compare Forster 2006b, 34-5). But contrary to Forster’s 
view, Socrates makes it clear that (1) he distinguishes between (a) understanding 
the meaning a word bears and (b) understanding the reality to which a word refers* 
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and that (2) he is more concerned about (b) than (a). Socrates explicitly grasps 
the possibility of two people understanding one and the same question differ- 
ently (Euthydemus 295b7—c6), but he eschews proceeding in that fashion (c8—9). 
This is part of the point of emphasizing the fact that Charmides knows how to 
speak Greek (Charmides 159a6—7) and has no trouble recognizing synonyms (see 
159d5). People are free to use words any way they like, as long as they make 
their meaning explicit (163d5—7). If Socrates wanted to ask about the meanings 
of various words, he could quite clearly and easily do so. He does not. Instead of 
asking what the word “temperance” (o@@poovvn) means, he asks what the thing 
temperance is (159a10), and he even underscores the fact that he is asking about 
real beings (166d6). 

Notice that the OED gives a second definition of the word “red”: “[2] appear- 
ing in various shades at the longer-wavelength end of the visible spectrum, next 
to orange and opposite to violet.” It would also be a style of mistaken thinking to 
insist on the primacy of this definition; after all, the fact that light is propagated 
in “waves” through air was discovered comparatively recently. Imagine retroac- 
tively denying to everyone prior to this discovery the right to use the word “red,” 
or indeed any color word. 

What is not absurd is to deny that, prior to the discovery of light waves, any- 
body really “understood” color or light. I put the word “understood” in scare 
quotes for two reasons: (1) linguistic intuitions regarding epistemic terms in Eng- 
lish vary from one person to another, and (2) epistemological theories vary from 
one philosopher to another. What exactly has to be involved in our relation to light 
waves to say that they are now “understood” isn’t clear, or equally clear to all, and 
even if light waves are now “understood,” it isn’t clear, or equally clear to all, that 
this amounts to “knowledge.” Nevertheless, it is clear that the discovery of light 
waves was important to our understanding of color, and so there must be some 
legitimate sense in which our grasp of light waves has priority: we might vaguely 
say that prior to understanding that light is propagated through air in waves, our 
understanding of light and color was comparatively poor. It is not that we couldn’t 
see light or color, or accurately discriminate different colors, but crucial facts 
about what caused there to be light and colors eluded us. In other words, the 
feature of reality that causes situations in which it reasonable for us to use the 
word “red” at all was, at some deep level, beyond us. Facts about wavelengths of 
light made rubies visible to us in a distinctive way, so really it is these facts that 
play a primary role in our use of the word “red.” So we can distinguish between 
a “nominal definition,” that is an account of the relevant linguistic nomos, and a 
“real definition,” that is a scientific account of the relevant feature of reality. 

A good modern contrast is the word “witch.” The OED defines a “witch” as “a 
female magician, sorceress; in later use esp. a woman supposed to have dealings 
with the devil or evil spirits and to be able by their co-operation to perform super- 
natural acts.” Notice the inclusion of the disclaimer “supposed.” Whereas the edi- 
tors take a stance on the real nature of water (they say that is it is H,0), they take 
no stance on the real nature of a “witch.” No doubt some today actually believe 
that there are people who really have had dealings with the devil or evil spirits. 
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The editors of the OED, however, leave open the possibility that this is only “sup- 
posed” to be the case. But if it is not actually the case, then what accounts for the 
fact that we have the word “witch” in the English language? 

An “eliminative” account of the word “witch” is an error-theory: witches are not 
real. To account for the existence of the word “witch” in English will involve using 
history, psychology, sociology, and so on to explain the origin, prevalence, and 
persistence of this error. By contrast, a “reductive” account of the word “witch” 
is not an error-theory but a misidentification-theory. A reductive account holds 
that in some sense witches are real, but the nominal definition of “witch” is seri- 
ously misleading with respect to the nature of that reality. For example, some 
people who were tried, convicted, and executed for being witches may in fact 
have suffered from schizophrenia without having had any dealings with the devil. 
The linguistic nomos associating the word “witch” with the devil may seriously 
misidentify the roots of the deviant behavior that made it reasonable for people 
to select a particular group of people for special attention. On top of that, the 
linguistic nomoi governing the use of the word “witch” lead us erroneously to 
collect into a single group individuals who belong in distinct real groupings. For 
example, some people who were tried, convicted, and executed for being witches 
seem not to have suffered from schizophrenia but happened to have been politi- 
cally inconvenient for certain powerful people (for example women who knew 
embarrassing facts about socially prominent men). 

Socrates makes it clear from his philosophical behavior that he rejects both an 
error-theory and a misidentification-theory with respect to virtue. First, Socrates 
rejects an error-theory of virtue when he compares virtue in the soul to sight in 
the eye (Laches 190al—c3). To speak of a soldier fighting courageously is more 
like speaking of him as seeing acutely than as flying magically. Although our 
linguistic nomos authorizes us to use the word “magic” in various circumstances, 
there is no reality that explains magical flying because there is no such thing as 
magical flying. Courage isn’t like this, in Socrates’ view: there is some reality that 
constitutes the courage of a soul just as there is some reality of a human eye that 
constitutes its acute vision. 

Second, Socrates rejects a misidentification-theory when he treats courage as a 
single, unified reality. We are not, in Socrates’ view, being misled by using a sin- 
gle word “courage” to identify the relevant physical reality. He accepts that what 
explains the courage of foot soldiers and cavalry members is one and the same 
state of the soul and that this very same state of the soul explains the behavior of 
the person who courageously faces disease or financial ruin (Laches 191c8-e2). 
Socrates accepts an especially robust anti-misidentification-theory of courage. 

So we can be confident that Socrates was not guilty of the “Socratic fallacy” 
Geach alleged: he did not deny people the right to use virtue-terms prior to giving 
nominal definitions of those terms. In the first place, Socrates isn’t interested in 
nominal definitions at all; instead, he’s trying to discover the realities referred to 
by virtue-terms. If “water” picks out H,O, then what does “courage” pick out? In 
the second place, Socrates is right to recognize the priority of real definitions: if 
there is a real definition of courage, then learning what it is will be epistemically 
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significant (whether or not it amounts to the difference between “knowing” and 
“not knowing” the relevant features of the world, whatever one happens to mean 
by “knowing”). 

Nevertheless, Socrates’ emphasis on answering the “What is it?” question might 
still seem inappropriate. Exploring this further will help us understand Socrates’ 
philosophical behavior more accurately. 


Section 2: “The Socratic fallacy” revived 


Geach could easily re-formulate his allegation. When Socrates asks Euthyphro 
what holiness is, he is not asking for a nominal definition of “hosion,” he is asking 
about the reality that explains what makes some people and actions holy. Never- 
theless, it is still true that Socrates insists on identifying this reality so that he may 
then use it as a paradeigma enabling him to determine which people and actions 
are and which are not holy. Perhaps Socrates is assuming a logical priority of defi- 
nition according to which deducing the holiness of an action from the real defini- 
tion of holiness is the only legitimate basis for asserting that a particular action 
is holy. Geach can still argue that “we know heaps of things without” deducing 
them from real definitions. No doubt Euthyphro learned at a very young age that 
it was impious to strike his own father, but clearly he never learned an answer to 
the question “What is holiness?” that would satisfy Socrates. We need not resort 
to cultural anthropology to support this claim. 

Perhaps we have misconstrued this logical principle of priority. At Euthy- 
phro 15d4—e1 Socrates uses the phrase “know clearly (hédéstha saphos, }dyo00 
oapasc, and saphds .. . eidenai, capac. . . eidévat). Perhaps he allows that we 
unclearly know heaps of things that we cannot deduce from real universals but 
that if we want to know them c/early then we must deduce them in that way. But 
Geach has grounds to dispute even this version: in some cases it may seem that 
our un-deduced grasp of particulars is as clear as can be and hence stands in no 
need of clarification by deduction from a real definition. Geach’s teacher Wittgen- 
stein seems to have defended such a view in The Blue Book. Citing the Theaetetus, 
Wittgenstein complained, “When Socrates asks the question, ‘what is knowl- 
edge?’ he does not even regard it as a preliminary answer to enumerate cases of 
knowledge” (Wittgenstein 1958, 20). Just as Aristophanes ridicules Socrates in 
Clouds on the grounds that he looks for grammatical rules to decide what to call 
a female chicken, Wittgenstein objects that Socrates’ procedure is “like supposing 
that whenever children play with a ball they play a game according to strict rules” 
(Wittgenstein 25). On the contrary, “There is no one exact usage of the word 
‘knowledge’; but we can make up several such usages, which will more or less 
agree with the ways the word is actually used” (Wittgenstein 27). Wittgenstein 
might say that in many cases — including that of knowledge and virtue — our grasp 
of the particular is much clearer than our grasp of the universal since the universal 
has only the fuzzy boundaries of a family resemblance (Wittgenstein 20). 

Wittgenstein seems to attribute to Socrates not only a /ogical priority of defini- 
tion, but also a chronological priority of definition: “there is something wrong 
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with the ordinary use of the word ‘knowledge’ . .. perhaps we have no right to use 
it” before defining it (Wittgenstein 27). Socrates’ response to the Delphic oracle, 
however, shows a disentangling of logical and chronological priority. Socrates 
disavows knowledge of the universal (what wisdom is when the oracle asserts 
that no one is wiser than Socrates) at a time when he would confidently assert? the 
particular (no one is wiser than Socrates) since it is not permitted for the god to lie 
(Apology 21b6—7). He later identifies exactly what wisdom is (Apology 23a5—b4), 
and he then is able to use the universal as a paradeigma to say who is not wiser 
than Socrates (Apology 23b4-7). 

Because he rejects the chronological priority of definition, Socrates’ actual 
philosophical practice is less objectionable than Wittgenstein makes it out. When 
Socrates asks Charmides what temperance is, Socrates explicitly affirms Char- 
mides’ linguistic competence: “So since you know how to speak Greek, you 
should be able to say what temperance seems to you to be” (Charmides 159a6-7). 
When Charmides says that temperance is quietness, Socrates readily accepts that 
people do speak of the temperate as being quiet (159b7-8). In other words, “so 
far so good.” Competent speakers of Greek use the word “sdphrosuné” perfectly 
well, and there is no need to balk at this usage despite the fact that Charmides has 
not yet satisfied Socrates that he has properly stated the real definition of tem- 
perance. Far from objecting to the legitimacy of linguistic competence, Socrates 
explicitly relies on it. 

What is more remarkable is that even when their quest for an answer to the 
“What is temperance?” question ends in repeated failure, Socrates is no less happy 
to use the word in accordance with common usage. He never suggests that he 
or Charmides should cease using the word on the grounds that they are unable 
to answer the question satisfactorily. Socrates plays up their failure to discover 
the real definition of temperance and yet (1) he asserts that Charmides’ soul is 
superlative in temperance (175e1), (2) he implies that Charmides is temperate 
by refusing to believe that he derives no benefit from his temperance (175e1-—2), 
(3) he confidently asserts that temperance is a great good (175e6—7), and (4) he 
confidently asserts that the degree of one’s happiness varies directly with the 
degree of one’s temperance (176a4—5). Clearly Socrates rejects the chronological 
priority of definition.° 

We might perhaps be concerned at 176a1 where Socrates shifts to the hypo- 
thetical mode: “if you have it.” Perhaps their failure to discover what temperance 
is justifies an increased tentativeness when making assertions about particular 
actions and individuals. This tentativeness doesn’t sit well amidst the other confi- 
dent assertions. Were the confident assertions verbal errors on the part of a young 
Plato who is not yet master of the craft of doctrinally consistent philosophical 
writing? I think not. The awkwardness is a form of cognitive dissonance that is 
genuine: (a) their use of the word “sdphrosuné” in particular cases really does 
seem legitimate, although (b) they have not yet discovered the universal temper- 
ance, and (c) this gives them reason to be uncertain of their ability to identify any 
particular temperance. On Wittgenstein’s and Geach’s account of Socrates, we 
would expect him to give up (a) once he accepts (b) and (c), but this is precisely 
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what Socrates does not do. The point of my adding the word “really” in to (a) is 
to indicate the fact that giving up (a) is not easy. Socrates wants Charmides to feel 
and wrestle with the cognitive dissonance: he does possess the cognitive com- 
petence to detect temperate actions and individuals, so why can’t he detect what 
temperance is? This is a deliberately pointed way of furthering Socrates’ mysta- 
gogic objective with Charmides: Socrates does not want Charmides to give up in 
frustration or despair, but he also does not want Charmides to continue the inves- 
tigation for purely theoretical reasons — he wants him to pursue the investigation 
of temperance at least partly as an investigation into his own ethical competence 
on the grounds that the value and quality of his life depend upon it. The pursuit of 
wisdom must be, in Socrates’ view, not only a critical, but also a self-critical and 
perhaps even a self-transformative, process. 

My second reason for thinking that Socrates’ confident assertions are not errors, 
and are not to be attributed to a lapse in judgment on the author’s part, is that 
Socrates does this elsewhere, suggesting that Plato included this point deliber- 
ately. After a lengthy but aporetic discussion about friendship with young men 
whom all consider to be friends, Socrates persists in affirming his ability to iden- 
tify the particular, despite being unable to identify the universal satisfactorily. 


Now then, Lysis and Menexenus, I have made myself ridiculous, being an old 
man, and you two as well. For going away, these people will say that we think 
we are friends of one another — for I place myself in with you — and yet what 
a friend is we have not been able to discover.’ 

(Lysis 223b4—8) 


At Hippias Major 286c5—d7 Socrates expresses what seems to be a related form 
of embarrassment having to do with fineness (see also 304c1—e5). A related emo- 
tion seems implicated by facts related to holiness in the Euthyphro (see 6e3-6 and 
15d4-e2, especially éschunthés, noybvOn¢, at d8).* 

At Laches 190b7-c2 and at Meno 71a3—b8, 100b4—6, Socrates seems to gener- 
alize this point to include all virtue.? He seems to make a completely general state- 
ment of a related principle at Laches 189e3—190b1 (see hotououn peri, Otovobdv 
népt, at 189e3). If he really does intend this to be a completely general principle, 
then it seems to me it should be dubbed “the principle of the priority of the uni- 
versal,” and it should be defined thus: 


If you admit to being confused about a universal, then you look ridiculous 
when you confidently claim to identify particulars that fall under it.'° 


Aserious problem results, however, if Socrates’ “hotououn peri” at Laches 189e3 
is literally intended by Socrates to affirm an unrestricted principle: at Phaedrus 
230a2 Socrates makes it clear that he isn’t embarrassed at all to accept a claim 
about Boreas without being able to answer the question, ““What is Boreas?” In 
mythological matters, Socrates is content to follow custom without question or 
embarrassment. Furthermore, Plato clearly sees that the principle of the priority 
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of the universal needs to be qualified by specifying (1) the kind of confusion that 
is relevant and (2) the range of universals over which this principle is meant to 
apply (see Republic 7.523a10—524b2; and see, for example, Irwin 1995, 160-8)." 
So I take Socrates’ “hotououn peri” at Laches 189e3 not as extending the par- 
ticular versions of the priority of the universal to every universal (including ones 
that have nothing to do with virtue), but as nearly vacuously circular: in any case 
where the universal has priority — and there are numerous cases (this qualifier 
makes the claim not entirely vacuous) — you look ridiculous confidently asserting 
the particular when you admit to being confused about the universal. So I think 
that we ought not attribute the principle of the priority of the universal to Socrates 
in all its generality: he clearly thinks that ridiculousness ensues if we violate this 
principle with respect to being someone’s philos, and to some other cases, but he 
does not think that ridiculousness ensues if we violate this principle with respect 
to Boreas. He seems to approach this on a case-by-case basis. 

Benson makes the best argument for attributing a general principle to Socrates 
(Benson 2013, 153-4). Benson’s inference to the best explanation assumes two 
things: (1) Socrates’ particular endorsements of the priority of the universal 
need to be explained, and (2) particular endorsements are not sufficiently well 
explained by the relevant particular beliefs. While I agree with (1), I reject (2). 
When Socrates says in the Lysis that he’s made himself ridiculous, we can explain 
the ridiculousness by citing the relevant beliefs about being someone’s philos. 
Lysis and Menexenus claim to be philoi, but they are confused about whether 
that means their relationship is a mutual one (211d6—213c9), whether it is based 
on similarity (213d6—215c2) or difference (215c4—216b2), and they can’t even 
say what the point of the relationship is (222b3—e7). Once they admit to being 
confused about all that (and more), they should look at one another and blush 
with embarrassment at how shallow they’ve been. They don’t need to be so rash 
as to stop believing that they are friends or to stop calling one another friends, but 
surely they have now reached a point where they can and should come to a more 
mature’* understanding of what this close and important relationship is. Claiming 
to be someone’s friend when you admit to being confused about what being some- 
one’s friend is sounds ridiculous on its own, as it doesn’t derive its ridiculousness 
from a general epistemic principle." 

Similar arguments can be made about Socrates’ other particular versions of the 
priority of the universal. Euthyphro looks ridiculous partly because, by his own 
admission, talk of holiness involves us in talk of what is and is not dear to the gods 
(Euthyphro 6e10—7a1). Claiming to know what is dear to the gods may be ridicu- 
lous on its own, but Euthyphro makes himself appear absurdly conceited after 
admitting that even the gods differ on what is and is not dear to them (7b2-8a9). 
Meno looks ridiculous partly because of the very particular reason he himself 
cites: he’s lectured on virtue many times, but just a few minutes with Socrates 
and he sounds like a numbskull on the subject (Meno 80b1-4). In the Hippias 
Major Socrates recounts an incident where he was shooting his mouth off about 
what was fine and disgraceful in certain compositions when he was challenged 
to say what fineness is (286c5—d2). Although Socrates describes his interrogator 
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as hubristic (c8), under those circumstances I am inclined to think the question 
a fair one. Perhaps it is unfair to put someone on the spot and challenge them to 
state the proper standards for a particular kind of composition, but not if they 
have just been pontificating about what is and is not fine in that particular kind of 
composition.'* (Notice also the embarrassment that Generals Nicias and Laches 
have every right to feel when they turn out to be unable to say what courage is 
and the embarrassment Charmides might easily feel at his inability to say what 
temperance is when he is used to being called a paragon of temperance.) Perhaps 
if Socrates thought that fineness were in the eye of the beholder and that its only 
significance was that its presence could produce a feeling of harmless delight 
(compare Republic 2.357b7) he might not feel at all embarrassed at his inability 
to say what it is (“I just know it when I see it,” he might add). But given his other 
admissions about fineness, that option doesn’t seem open to him, and so I’d say 
that he was right to feel embarrassed by his interrogator. In each case, we can 
explain and justify the ridiculousness of the situation by the particulars of the situ- 
ation. Socrates is right to affirm particular versions of the priority of the universal 
even if he does not simultaneously affirm a general version. 

A general priority principle seems pretty clearly false. Sometimes it is not 
ridiculous to feel more confident in one’s claims about concrete Fs than about 
F-ness in the abstract. I am sometimes confident in identifying particular men as 
being bald, although I admit to being a bit confused about baldness as an abstract 
concept, and I don’t feel at all ridiculous in this. Similarly, I freely admit to being 
confused as to why some Greek names of animals have only one grammatical 
gender while others have two. But although I cannot identify a universal principle 
validating these practices, I nevertheless confidently assert that “) GA@an&” is 
the correct Greek word for a male fox, the feminine definite article notwithstand- 
ing. This confident assertion is not ridiculous despite this admitted confusion. 
As I pointed out earlier, Plato clearly sees that the principle of the priority of the 
universal needs to be qualified.'* The completely general version of the principle 
I gave earlier seems problematic, and I am not at all confident that it is true or 
even reasonable. But the particular versions upon which Socrates relies do seem 
reasonable. '® 

We have, therefore, a definitive reply to Wittgenstein. Insofar as Socrates is 
searching for real universals, the enumeration of particulars cannot possibly be 
even a preliminary answer to his question (compare Santas 1972, 129-30). How- 
ever, because Socrates rejects the chronological priority of the universal, when 
it comes to (a) people who are wiser than Socrates, (b) Charmides being tem- 
perate, and (c) Lysis, Menexenus, and Socrates all being friends, an ability to 
enumerate cases is indeed a useful preliminary to answering the question about 
the universal. Both prior to finding the universal, and after admitting that they are 
confused about the universal, Socrates is nevertheless willing to assert the par- 
ticular with some confidence, although his confidence does sometimes falter, and 
he does admit to feeling ridiculous in making such assertions after admitting to 
his confusion. If Wittgenstein would deny that he would look ridiculous in those 
circumstances, then he falls on Aristophanes’ side of this dispute. 
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If I am right that the important issue has to do with the particular principles of 
the priority of the universal, then we should dismiss the worries over a “Socratic 
fallacy” arising from the priority of definition,"’ that is, the view that we must 
know what F-ness is prior to knowing other things about F-ness. Asking whether 
definitional knowledge takes priority in this way is like asking whether we can 
sensibly inquire into what we know or what we do not know (see Meno 80e1-—5) 
or like asking whether it is the wise or the ignorant who learn (see Euthydemus 
275d3-4). Socrates can deftly solve such paradoxes if he has a mind to do so 
(see Euthydemus 277e5—278b2, Meno 81a10—e2), but these can be mere “games 
for students” (Euthydemus 278b2) and so might best be handled by the likes of 
Prodicus (Euthydemus 277e4, Meno 75e3). Such games are not entirely useless, 
but Socrates rarely plays them (he plays this kind of game with Theaetetus at 
Theaetetus 154c1—155c7). 

Along such lines we might wonder if Socrates’ view conceals a paradoxical 
commitment like this: if A fails to know what F-ness is, then A fails to know 
anything about F-ness, despite the fact that knowing something about F-ness is 
our only route to knowing what F-ness is. I suspect that Socrates would either 
hand this game over to Prodicus, or he would give it almost exactly the same 
solution that he gives to the initial games played by Euthydemus and Dionysodo- 
rus. For example, if we distinguish “suwnienai” (ovviévat) from “manthanein” 
(uavOaveww, Euthydemus 277e5—278a5) then we can distinguish “s-learning” from 
“m-learning” and say that s-learning about F occurs when someone knows what 
F-ness is and uses that knowledge to s-learn more about F-ness, while m-learning 
occurs when someone doesn’t know what F-ness is and relies upon what they 
do know to arrive at the knowledge of what F-ness is. If we like, we might even 
distinguish two kinds of “knowledge” — e-knowledge (from epistamai, éniotapat, 
277e7—278a3) and o-knowledge (from oida, oiSa, 278a7) — and say that s-learning 
about F occurs when someone has e-knowledge of what F-ness is and uses that 
e-knowledge to s-learn more about F-ness, while m-learning occurs when some- 
one doesn’t have e-knowledge of what F-ness is and relies upon what he or she 
o-knows to arrive at the e-knowledge of what F-ness is. While this suggestion 
could spawn a new industry in the philosophical literature today, Socrates shows 
little interest in it.'* This approach to the problem saps all the ridiculousness out 
of the situation when you admit that you are confused about what a friend is, for 
example, despite the fact that you confidently say that you are a friend to Lysis.'® 

What is important to Socrates about his priority principle is the discomfort he 
and his interlocutors feel in their current cognitive condition regarding the univer- 
sal at issue. This is the gadfly aspect of the mystagogue’s mission: the mystagogue 
doesn’t drag the mystés to the sacred precinct against his will. The mystagogue 
helps the mystés on a willing journey. Socrates doesn’t bother explicitly stat- 
ing or delimiting a general principle of the priority of the universal, nor does he 
bother developing a tidy and coherent terminology to describe the ridiculousness 
of the situation in which he puts his interlocutors; his goal is to make them fee/ 
the ridiculousness, not describe it. In dialogues like the Charmides and Laches 
Socrates gives very little attention to the nature of knowledge, and so we should 
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not expect to find in his philosophy much in the way of distinct conceptions of 
knowledge (Bett 2011, 226). However, from this it does not follow that Socrates 
never distinguishes between /evels of knowledge: the ends of both the Charmides 
and Laches express dissatisfaction with their current epistemic state and suggest 
that they ought to strive for something superior. He doesn’t give us much to go on 
in distinguishing these levels, so our expectations should be modest. 


Section 3: Socratic dogmatism 


If I am right so far, then we have no reason to think that Socrates proceeds falla- 
ciously. If we are nominalists about universals, then we will object to his quest for 
real universals, but aside from this concern, there is no fallacy in using common- 
sense moral terms to provoke cognitive discomfort in the use of commonsense 
moral terms. To understand the view I see in Socrates’ philosophical behavior, 
consider the position defended recently by James Pryor. Pryor gives an analysis of 
Cartesian-style skepticism according to which skepticism assumes the following 
principle of epistemic justification: 


If you’re to have justification for believing a proposition p on the basis of 
certain experiences or grounds E, then for every q which is “bad” relative to 
E and p, you have to have antecedent justification for believing q to be false — 
justification which doesn’t rest on or presuppose any E-based justification 
you may have for believing p. 

(Pryor 2000, 528) 


For example, if I am to be justified in believing that (p) my office keys are in my 
pocket on the basis of (E) my experience of putting my hand in my pocket and 
feeling my office keys there, then the Cartesian skeptic will insist that I already be 
justified in believing it to be false that (q) I merely dreamed that I put my hand in my 
pocket and felt my office keys there and will insist further that this justification not 
rest on or presuppose that I am justified in believing that I just pinched myself to be 
sure that I was awake and not dreaming. Pryor rejects this principle, and to clarify 
his position he draws a distinction between “(i) the epistemic status of being justi- 
fied, or having justification for believing something; and (ii) the activity of defend- 
ing or giving a justifying argument for a claim” (Pryor 535). He says that it “can be 
reasonable for you to believe something even if you’re not able to show that it’s rea- 
sonable or explain what makes it reasonable.” He approvingly quotes Robert Audi: 


It would seem that just as a little child can be of good character even if unable 

to defend its character against attack, one can have a justified belief even if, 

in response to someone who doubts this, one could not show that one does. 
(Pryor 2000, 536; Audi 1993, 145) 


Again we see the appeal to children. As with Wittgenstein, I don’t think that the 
appeal to children is intended to do anything other than to focus our attention on 
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the simple fact of linguistic competence. We might use adults who are learning 
English as a second language instead of children, but I’1l stick with the example of 
children since Plato so often makes a point of having Socrates talk to young men — 
and indeed the charges against him involved the claim that he corrupted the youth. 

We might distinguish between epistemic “immaturity” and epistemic “matu- 
rity.” Pryor’s point could be expressed by saying that “epistemic immaturity” is 
the condition someone is in when their belief has the status of being justified, but 
they are unable to complete satisfactorily (or perhaps even to begin) the activity 
of explicitly justifying it. Pryor makes it clear that identifying or emphasizing the 
obviousness of belief would not count as “justifying it” in the relevant sense. The 
justification must be one that does not beg the question against those who doubt 
the belief. “Epistemic maturity,” then, will be the condition someone is in when 
their belief has the status of being justified and they are able satisfactorily to com- 
plete the activity of explicitly justifying it, even to the satisfaction of doubters. For 
example, we might say that I currently am justified in believing that E = mc?, even 
though I am epistemically immature with respect to this belief because I couldn’t 
even begin to expound Einstein’s proof. 

Pryor, Audi, Wittgenstein, and Geach can all accept that there are cases where 
it is reasonable to expect or even to demand that someone work to become epis- 
temically mature in certain regards. For example, when a baseball umpire signs 
his very first professional contract, we have every right to expect him to know the 
tules of baseball in such an explicit manner that he not only can tell when a batter 
is out, but he can explain and justify his judgments by properly quoting, citing, 
and explaining the rules of baseball. Epistemic maturity with respect to the rules 
of baseball is both logically and chronologically prior to authoritatively calling a 
player out in a professional baseball game: it is chronologically prior because it is 
something one must possess before one steps out onto the field to umpire a game, 
and it is logically prior because authoritatively calling a player out must involve 
derivation from the rules of the game, for example, “According to rule x, a player 
in situation y is out; but this player is in situation y, therefore this player is out.” 

If Socrates is the conservative/liberal mystagogue I’ve described so far, then his 
philosophical activity assumes something like this distinction between epistemic 
immaturity and epistemic maturity. As I argued in chapter 1, section 5, the mysta- 
gogic mission is not conversion. The initiate isn’t to be converted from one set of 
beliefs or values to a distinct and incompatible set; the esoteric doctrines do not 
contradict the exoteric doctrines, they provide a deeper understanding of them. 
Socrates mystagogos takes individuals who are justified in holding a number of 
conventional beliefs about virtue and provokes them to begin the task of actively 
justifying them. 

Obviously Socrates cannot have Pryor’s exact notion of epistemic im/maturity 
because Pryor explicitly develops his notion in relation to Cartesian skepticism, 
and it is in this light that he understands the crucial notion of “justification.” What 
we can be sure about in relation to Socrates is that epistemic maturity focuses 
on answering his “What is it?” question. Beyond that, it is difficult to say what 
Socrates’ epistemology is, or even whether he has one. I will argue in the next 
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chapter that Socrates has an epistemically sophisticated method, but in dialogues 
like the Apology, Charmides, and Laches (as opposed to dialogues like the Meno, 
Republic, and Theaetetus)*° | cannot find an explicit methodology. On top of that, 
his method is directed to discovering the answers to his questions, and so even if 
we did have his methodology of discovery, it would not necessarily help us under- 
stand the cognitive state of someone who is fully epistemically mature. 

Socrates is impressed with the cognitive condition of artisans, and he freely 
admits that it is superior to his own (Apology 22c9—d4). He often refers to exam- 
ples of what we might call “craft knowledge” as helpful illustrations of the sort 
of thing he is looking for when he looks to answer his “What is it?” question 
(for example, Charmides 174b11—175a8, Laches 198d1—199a5). But rather than 
indicating what more precise notion of cognitive maturity Socrates has, these pas- 
sages give us grounds to object if Socrates were to offer an account of craft knowl- 
edge, since by his own admission he lacks it. We will have even greater grounds 
for objection if he intends to claim that medical doctors, generals, shoemakers, 
pilots, and weavers all possessed “craft knowledge” in precisely the same way. At 
best Socrates can only be gesturing somewhat vaguely to cognitive conditions that 
are commonly recognized to be advanced and admirable.”! 

But, one might ask, if we look more carefully at Socrates’ various apparent 
avowals and disavowals of knowledge, can we not see in Socrates’ philosophy 
either an explicit or at least a tacit distinction between two forms of knowledge, 
for example a weak form of knowledge and a stronger form of knowledge (Vlas- 
tos 1994, 55-56) or a common as opposed to an expert form of knowledge (Reeve 
1989, 37-62; Woodruff 1990, 79)? Or perhaps he relies implicitly on a distinction 
between knowing that and knowing why (Bolton 1993; Brickhouse and Smith 
1994, 39-44; Brickhouse and Smith 2000, 105-9). Perhaps. My view is not 
incompatible with such views, but it doesn’t require any of them. 

My deflationary suspicion is that Socrates lacks an epistemology. In his cul- 
tural context, crafts were commonly recognized forms of mature expertise, and 
so an effective way to underscore the importance of having a greater epistemic 
maturity with respect to virtue would be to suggest that such maturity is, in some 
way or other, like “craft knowledge.” Probably Aristotle was right to say that 
Socrates sought to syllogize (Metaphysics 1078b17—29), and “craft knowledge” 
might seem to provide familiar examples of the relevant sort of syllogizing. For 
example, we might think that medical doctors reason as follows: in condition x, 
therapy y results in health (see Charmides 174c5, Laches 198d5-—6); this man is 
in condition x, therefore in this man’s case, therapy y results in health. Socrates 
seems to allow probabilistic prescriptions since he says that the general has a 
“finer knowledge” than the seer of what is happening and what will happen (the 
comparative is compatible with an acceptance that the future is, to a large extent, 
unknowable, Laches 198e5—199a1). So perhaps he envisions syllogisms like this: 
in circumstances x, action y has the best chance of securing victory; we are cur- 
rently in circumstances x, and so action y has the best chance of securing victory. 
But of course this is of little help: even a seer can syllogize, but we don’t put 
him in charge of the general; we put the general in charge of the seer because 
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the general’s knowledge is finer (Laches 198e4—199a3). The real work here is 
being done not by the syllogism, but by the fact that the general’s knowledge is 
finer than that of the seer, but what its superior fineness consists in isn’t precisely 
determined. 

Nevertheless, the distinction between merely having justified beliefs and actually 
being able to justify one’s beliefs — epistemic immaturity as opposed to maturity — 
is enough to exonerate Socrates of the charge of committing “the Socratic fallacy” 
and to exonerate Plato of the charge of inept philosophical writing at the ends of 
the Charmides and Lysis: it is no fallacy to urge people from epistemic immaturity 
to epistemic maturity with respect to such important issues as temperance and 
friendship, and it is not inept for an author to play up the awkwardness and embar- 
rassment of the beginning of this process when one realizes that one possesses 
justified beliefs that one is unable to justify. 

The Socratic fallacy, then, if there is one, might be in assuming that because 
one ought to strive for epistemic maturity in some matters, one ought therefore 
to strive for it in all matters (compare Burnyeat 1977, 393). For example, the fact 
that it proved worthwhile to pursue epistemic maturity with respect to medicine 
(see Phaedrus 270c1—d7) does not entail that it would be worthwhile to pursue 
epistemic maturity with respect to the grammatical gender of words for animals 
in Greek. 

Socrates is innocent of this style of mistaken thinking. While strolling beside 
a stream, Phaedrus asks Socrates if they are near the place where Boreas is said 
to have abducted Oreithuia (Phaedrus 229b6). Socrates not only can identify the 
precise location where people say this happened, but he also can relate an alterna- 
tive version of the story and add in details with which Phaedrus seems unfamiliar. 
Taken somewhat aback, Phaedrus asks whether Socrates actually believes these 
myths to be true (229c4—5). Socrates points out that some people come up with 
sophisticated accounts of how the myths could be fantastic versions of more ordi- 
nary phenomena: for example people say that the north wind, Boreas, abducted 
the maiden Oreithuia because a girl was once blown off a cliff by a sudden gust 
of wind. Socrates calls these people clever, but he also says that they go to an 
awful lot of trouble coming up with these accounts. For his part, Socrates thinks 
it’s not worth the trouble, and so he simply believes (peithomenos, meiWduEvoc, 
230a2) the ordinary stories. He is perfectly content with an epistemically imma- 
ture acceptance of conventional ways of speaking, and he shows no signs of think- 
ing that his credulity makes him ridiculous. 

Socrates does not commit the fallacy of inferring that because we ought to pur- 
sue epistemic maturity in some areas, we ought therefore to pursue it in all areas. 
In fact, if there is a fallacy here at all it would be the contrary inference: because 
we ought not pursue epistemic maturity in some areas, we ought not pursue it in 
any. Allow me to take a page from Socrates’ book and use the authority of con- 
ventional wisdom to undermine the authority of conventional wisdom. Parents 
sometimes tell their children that if their friends are encouraging them to do bad 
things, then they are not really friends at all. Notice that here we have a case where 
the very same people who originally instructed their children in the correct use of 
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the word “friends” encourage them not to rest content with their original instruc- 
tion. A Wittgensteinian child might be perplexed and respond, “But mummy, there 
is no one exact usage of the word ‘friend.’ We can make up several such usages, 
which more or less agree with the ways the word is actually used, but as you 
yourself taught me not so long ago, my schoolyard playmates are properly called 
my ‘friends,’ and so your current insistence that I critically reflect upon the word 
is most inappropriate.” The oddness of this reply consists in more than its precoc- 
ity. Children are psychologically and socially immature, and the extent to which 
they can engage in friendship is limited to things like playing non-violently with 
others for short periods of time. But as they grow, parents are right to expect their 
children to mature both psychologically and socially and, as a result, to expect 
more from at least some of their friendships. It is important for children to learn 
how to develop criteria and standards and learn how to apply them independently 
of, and perhaps even in contradiction to, the promptings of linguistic competence. 
To hold unswervingly to one’s childhood beliefs is to be dogmatic. 

Pryor explicitly identifies his position as a variety of “dogmatism,” which he 
defines in the following way: 


The dogmatist about perceptual justification says that when it perceptually 
seems to you as if p is the case, you have a kind of justification for believing p 
that does not presuppose or rest on your justification for anything else, which 
could be cited in an argument (even an ampliative argument) for p. To have 
this justification for believing p, you need only have an experience that rep- 
resents p as being the case. No further awareness or reflection or background 
beliefs are required. 

(Pryor 2000, 519) 


We might say that Socrates is mythologically dogmatic not because he accepts 
traditional myths, but because his acceptance does not rest on his justification for 
anything else, for example the reliability of the mythological sources. Socrates’ 
belief deliberately involves no scrutiny, reflection, or research regarding the basis 
for belief or the basis for the truth of the myths, nor does he think any analysis of 
his background beliefs relevant to the myths is required. Although he offers no 
reason for his belief, he does offer a reason for his deliberate lack of reason for 
belief: “I am unable to know myself, according to the Delphic inscription, and it 
seems ridiculous to me to inquire into other things when I am ignorant of this”” 
(Phaedrus 229e5—230a1). We don’t have time to inquire into everything, so we 
rest content with our immature grasp of many things, focusing carefully on the 
important things. Dogmatism with respect to traditional myths may be perfectly 
legitimate — at least to the extent that it is perfectly harmless.” 

Socrates is comfortable being ethically “dogmatic” in something like Prior’s 
sense: when he first asks Charmides what temperance is, he says that if temper- 
ance is truly in him, then it will give him a “perception” (aisthésin, aicOnotv, 
Charmides 159a2) of it, and since he knows how to speak Greek (hellénizein, 
éAAnvicew, 159a6), he is perfectly competent to state the opinion this perception 
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gives him. To combine the terminology of Geach and Prior, Socrates accepts that 
Charmides is correctly predicating terms simply because it perceptually seems to 
him that his predication of terms is correct and because Charmides is a competent 
speaker of the language. Socrates can accept that Charmides correctly identifies 
“heaps of things without being able to define the terms” he uses to convey these 
identifications to others. If the issue were mythological and not moral, this would 
be the end of it. The exact spot where Boreas abducted Oreithuia can be added to 
the “heaps of things” easily identified “without being able to define the terms in 
which” the identification is expressed, and if “know thyself” were not an impor- 
tant component of Greek ethical common sense, then how things perceptually 
seem to Charmides with respect to temperance could be added to the heap. 

So in the end, I see in Geach and Wittgenstein the same sort of dogmatism 
that I see in Aristophanes. Each rests content with an epistemically immature 
grasp of things Socrates thinks well worth studying in depth: holiness for Geach, 
knowledge for Wittgenstein, and a wide range of philosophical subjects for Aris- 
tophanes. Socrates’ more Delphic attitude strikes me as superior and more in har- 
mony with Greek ethical nomoi. 


Section 4: Socratic refutation 


Given that he is not proceeding fallaciously, how exactly does Socrates help his 
interlocutors advance from epistemic immaturity to maturity regarding virtue? 
So far I have used the general idea of promoting cognitive dissonance, tension, 
and discomfort. More exactly, what he does to provoke his interlocutors to dis- 
satisfaction with their current cognitive state is to refute them (elencho, éhéyyo, 
Charmides 166c5, 7, e1, 2; Laches 189b2; Apology 21c1, 29e5, compare Lysis 
211b7 and Apology 18d5, 7, 39c7, dl). 

Consider Charmides 159b5—160d4. Socrates asks Charmides what temperance 
is, and Charmides’ first answer is that it is calmness (hésuchiotés, Yovy1otN¢s). 


“It seems to me,” he [Charmides] said, “that in short, what you ask about is 
calmness.” 

“You speak well,” I [Socrates] said, “people do say the calm to be temperate. But 
let us see if there is anything to it. Tell me, isn’t temperance among the fine 
things?” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“And when you are at the writing master’s, is it finer to write the same letters 
quickly or calmly?” 

“Quickly.” 

(Charmides 159b5—c5) 


Notice that the refutation is not a direct modus ponens in which Socrates affirms 
some claim C that is unfamiliar or objectionable to Charmides and then affirms 
that C entails that temperance is not calmness. When Charmides answers Socrates’ 
first question, Socrates does not respond with anything like, “No, you are wrong, 
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and Ill show you why temperance cannot possibly be calmness.” This is how he 
might refute claims if he thought that he knew all about the subject himself, which 
he outright denies at 165b7-cl. 

Socrates’ actual refutation differs from this direct modus ponens approach in at 
least two ways. First, as is appropriate for a mystagogue, Socrates does not appeal 
to any claims that are alien to Charmides. The mystagogue takes the initiate on a 
willing journey that makes sense to him according to his own current beliefs and 
values. When the refutation of Charmides’ belief happens, Charmides himself has 
to be the one to affirm that by his own lights, according to his own judgment, his 
answer to the original question was wrong. 

Asecond way in which Socrates’ refutation differs from the direct modus ponens 
approach is that it is better characterized as an indirect modus tollens refutation: 


(1) If temperance were calmness, then calmly writing letters would be finer than 
quickly writing the same letters. 

(2) But calmly writing letters is not finer than quickly writing the same letters. 

(3) So, temperance is not calmness. 


Socrates’ intelligently chosen questions lead Charmides to expect to find some- 
thing that in fact he does not find when he examines the relevant activities. By his 
own estimation, if temperance = calmness, then calm writing would be finer than 
quick writing, but obviously it isn’t, and so by his own estimation temperance is 
not calmness. 

Although this is a refutation, we might call Socrates’ argument “constructive” 
because in a sense it makes progress: at least they’ve discovered one thing that 
temperance is not: calmness. I defend a “constructivist” account of Socrates’ 
philosophical activity. I will return to the structure and constructive nature of this 
argument in the next chapter. Seeing it as a modus tollens refutation is approxi- 
mately true, but a more fine-grained analysis, which I give in the next chapter, will 
help us see more of what Socrates is doing. 

Notice that this unassuming little argument leads from “dogmatism” (as 
defined in the previous section) and epistemic immaturity to a somewhat more 
mature epistemic condition. Right from the start Socrates encourages Charmides 
to examine his temperance (if he has it) perceptually, and he explicitly affirms 
Charmides’ linguistic competence. Charmides is a schoolboy, and he is no doubt 
directly perceptually acquainted — both in his own case and in the cases of his 
schoolmates — with writing that is done quickly and writing that is done calmly. 
If he is competent to notice fine writing when he sees it, then premise 2 is true 
and Charmides is justified in believing it even if he is unable to complete — or 
even begin — the process of explicitly justifying it. But further, if he is competent 
to notice fine writing when he sees it, then presumably he is competent to notice 
that temperance is among the fine things. Socrates secures Charmides’ agreement 
to this claim as he might to the claim that the table before them is among the flat 
things. So both premises seem to be treated as truths that are evident to the senses. 
There is a tacit assumption in this argument, namely that doing something quickly 
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(tachus, taydc) is incompatible with doing it calmly (hésuchds, jovywac, and 
bradus, Bpadvc). This sounds jarring in English but not in Greek, and since Char- 
mides is linguistically competent and since both accept this assumption, Socrates 
is justified in treating it as true. A valid argument with true premises is sound, and 
so its conclusion must also be true. 

Notice that this elenchos does not take a “burden of proof” approach. Such an 
approach would be familiar to Socrates and his companions from the way issues 
are often debated in the Ekklésia (for example, Thucydides 3.3648). Socrates’ 
refutation is not like this. When a case has been made against a proposal, there 
is no suggestion that a case in support of the proposal be considered. With 
only one exception in the Laches, which I will consider later, the case Socrates 
makes against the interlocutor’s proposal is treated as conclusive, and as we 
shall see, even in that one exception, there is no weighing of evidence for and 
against the proposal to see which side has borne the alleged burden of proof bet- 
ter. At first glance, and, I will argue in the next chapter, on further consideration, 
Socrates gives convincing and conclusive proof that his interlocutor’s proposal 
is in fact false. 

Socrates seeks the truth (Charmides 161c6, 165b7—c2, and 166c7—d6), so in his 
discussion with Charmides, a significant part of Socrates’ concern is to encour- 
age Charmides to focus on and pursue the truth. So the single most important 
utterance in this refutation is at 160d4 where Charmides says, “you seem to me 
to have spoken correctly, Socrates.” Charmides isn’t afraid to admit that he was 
wrong; the truth is more important to him than his pride — or rather, he takes more 
pride in getting to the truth than in not being refuted. This willingness to accept 
a refutation and move on is something whose significance we professional phi- 
losophers often overlook. I recently taught a course on assorted moral issues, and 
I encountered resistance from several students who insisted that it was absurd to 
consider reasons for and against specific moral beliefs. In their view, people will 
always end with exactly the same beliefs they started with no matter how good 
the arguments are. If these students, together with Euthyphro, are representative 
of the wider population, then Charmides’ willingness to go along with Socrates is 
perhaps the single most significant feature of the entire dialogue. It is an important 
part of Socrates’ mystagogic mission to provoke people to behave as Charmides 
does: he encourages his interlocutors to feel no embarrassment at admitting they 
held a false belief and so were fooled. 

Our view of Charmides’ behavior would be very different if we are non- 
constructivists. If Socrates has not refuted his definition, if he has only proven 
that Charmides does not know that his proposal is true — something he would no 
doubt freely admit anyway since it is little more than a guess off of the top of his 
head — and yet Charmides gives it up anyway, then he is too compliant. If he gives 
up at the first sign of trouble without actually having his proposal proven to be 
false, and without taking up the burden of proof to provide a counter-argument in 
support of his view, then he is unassertive in a way that makes him look less than 
admirable, and Socrates is taking unfair advantage of someone who is excessively 
accommodating, and so he too will look less than admirable. 
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A Cartesian will be unimpressed by Socrates’ proof. The premises are far from 
indubitable and so stand in need of proof themselves. But we needn’t appeal 
anachronistically to Descartes to raise this sort of concern. In the Meno Plato 
suggests that knowledge (epistémé, émiotH UN) is true opinion together with an 
explanatory account (aitias logism0, aitiag Aoyioud, Meno 98a3-4). He doesn’t 
say what an explanatory account consists in, but it is probably not too misleading 
to say that here Plato has developed a recognizably professional philosophical 
theory of knowledge, laying down a set of jointly necessary and sufficient condi- 
tions for it to be the case that s knows that p: 


(1) s opines that p is true, 
(2) pis true, and 
(3) s has and can give an explanatory account of the truth of p. 


Socrates and Charmides do not give an explanatory account of the fineness of 
temperance, they simply agree that temperance is among the fine things. If we 
apply the Meno account of knowledge to the Charmides, then we can deny that 
Charmides and Socrates know that temperance is fine and on those grounds con- 
clude that Socrates has not proven Charmides’ proposal to be false. 

If we are uncomfortable judging the Charmides by standards explicit in the 
Meno, we might apply a standard that seems to derive more specifically from how 
Socrates behaves in the Charmides. Gregory Vlastos, for example, argued that 
Socrates’ style of refuting interlocutors rests on two assumptions: 


[A] Whoever has a false moral belief will always have at the same time true 

beliefs entailing the negation of that false belief. [B] The set of elenctically 

tested moral beliefs held by Socrates at any given time is consistent. 
(Vlastos 1994, 25, 28) 


This suggests the following set of necessary and sufficient conditions for 
knowledge: 


(1) s believes that p is true, 
(2) pis true, and 
(3) shas elenctically tested p, and it has never been refuted. 


Socrates and Charmides have not elenctically tested the view that temperance 
is fine, they simply agree that it is, and so Vlastos can conclude that they do not 
know that it is. 

Furthermore, since the belief that temperance is among the fine things is an 
ethical belief, it might be appropriate to recall Herodotean ethical relativism: a 
Kallatian might agree that “eating our dead parents is among the fine things” 
(compare Herodotus 3.38.3—-4), but we might deny that this agreement has any 
bearing on absolute ethical truth. Perhaps Charmides’ agreement with Socrates on 
temperance has no epistemic value in a search for absolute, as opposed to cultur- 
ally relative, ethical truths. 
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Yet another concern for the epistemic value of Socrates’ initial refutation 
of Charmides arises explicitly from the text. In his summary of the argument 
Socrates might seem to indicate that the fineness of temperance is nothing more 
than an undefended assumption: “nor would the calm life be more temperate than 
the life that is not calm, since temperance was placed [hupetethé, bnetéOny] by us 
among the fine things” (160d1—2).”° The crucial word is “hupetethé,” which Lamb 
translates as “we assumed.” If one of the premises of Socrates’ argument is just an 
assumption, then his argument cannot count as a refutation or proof of anything: 
it is barely a step above simply saying “I assume that you are wrong.” 

But I think Lamb is wrong here. Let us first consider evidence outside of 
the Charmides. Murray translates Demosthenes’ “hupethemén” as “assumed” 
(Against Lacritus 35.54): “It is, therefore, just as I assumed at the beginning of my 
speech — you are wronged no less than we who lent the money” (Murray 1939). 
But Demosthenes is clearly referring to his earlier claim at 35.5 where Murray 
translates him as saying, “I beg of you, men of the jury, to give me a favorable 
hearing in regard to this matter and, if I prove to you that he has wronged us, 
who lent the money, and you as well, to render us the aid that is our due.” The 
claim in question, then, is a matter of proof. He isn’t airing it as something that he 
assumes to be true without any grounds whatsoever; he is /aying it down as a fact: 
“hupotithémi” (onoti®nt) derives from “tithémi” (tiPnW), to set, put, or place. 
Similarly, at Against Aristocrates 23.58 Demosthenes “lays it down” (hupoth- 
entes) that the future is uncertain. Although we might translate this as “assume” 
or “presume,” this is an “assumption” only in the sense of something that “goes 
without saying” because it is as firm and obviously true as a proposition can be. 

This external evidence supports the internal evidence. At Charmides 171d3 
Socrates uses “Aupetithemetha” (bnetWéuE8a) to refer to a supposition or hypoth- 
esis. This is not an “assumption” in the sense of something assumed to be true 
without reason, support, justification, or proof. They don’t assume that it is true; 
they hypothesize that it is true in order to examine its implications. Also, at Char- 
mides 155d6 Socrates uses “hupotithemenos” (bmotWéuLEvoc) for a claim that is 
put forward as prudent advice: when it comes to a beautiful boy, one should be 
as wary as a fawn before a lion. Again, this is not something assumed to be true 
despite the lack of supporting reasons; it is brought forward as an important truth 
you neglect to your own peril and that could easily be supported with overwhelm- 
ing evidence if anybody was empty-headed enough to ask for it. Socrates himself 
endorses the advice and cites his own powerful feelings at the sight of Charmides 
as witness to its truth. This claim is no more an unjustified “assumption” than the 
claim that the future is uncertain. 

So “we assumed” is the wrong translation for “hupethé” at 160d2: Socrates and 
Charmides did not merely make an assumption. Whatever they did, they did it at 
159c1—2 where Socrates says, “Tell me, isn’t temperance among the fine things?”””’ 
and Charmides replies, “Certainly” (panu ge, mévv ye). If assumptions typically 
go without saying, this is not an assumption because it is explicitly brought out 
for acceptance or rejection. Charmides explicitly accepts it, and then at 160d1 
Socrates says that it is a fact: “since in fact (epeidé, éme151)) temperance is fine.” 
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It is true that neither Socrates nor Charmides give any reason, justification, or 
argument in support of the claim that temperance is in fact among the fine things, 
but that doesn’t automatically demote it to the status of a mere assumption: nor- 
mally I need not back up my assertion that the future is uncertain. Alternatively, 
if I ask you, “Isn’t this table among the flat things?” and you reply, “Certainly,” 
neither of us is making an assumption about the table, we are simply making 
an explicit agreement to what is clearly a fact. This fits Pryor’s notion of how a 
“dogmatist” treats perceptual justification. There is no need to “elenctically test” 
such beliefs or provide “explanatory accounts” of them. If there is an unexpressed 
assumption at work here it is simply that Charmides has ordinary perceptual and 
verbal competence. (I will return to this issue in chapter 3, section 3.) 

There is one more textual basis for concern about the epistemic value of 
Socrates’ initial refutation of Charmides. At the beginning of his summary of the 
argument, Socrates doesn’t simply say that temperance is not calmness, he uses 
the optative mood and says, “temperance would not be calmness, nor would the 
temperate life be calm, from this argument” (160b8).” Perhaps he doesn’t mean 
to say that temperance is not calmness, perhaps he is trying to make it clear to 
Charmides that he has merely given some inconclusive reason for thinking that 
temperance is not calmness. 

There are two replies to this argument. First, the sense of the optative clearly 
depends upon the strength of the argument from which the conclusion is derived. 
If the argument is sound, then the optative does not undermine the conclusion, 
it underscores the conclusion with as much epistemic weight as the argument 
carries. 

Second, the reference to “this argument” clearly implies the possibility of 
another argument. Here the forensic comparison is helpful. In Athens, some 
magistrates were permitted by law to impose penalties without the possibility of 
appeal. In such cases, the magistrate’s decision is final. But in other cases, a dis- 
satisfied disputant could appeal a judgment to the Eliaia (which could simply re- 
try the case, MacDowell 1978, 30). Here the original magistrate’s decision cannot 
be considered final, although it was conclusive in the sense that it did conclude 
the trial and produced a definite decision regarding guilt or innocence. In a case 
that allows for appeals, we may say that the verdict is conclusive, but not final. 

Hence, we should distinguish three doxastic states: (1) the pre-trial state of 
agnosticism (or “presumption of innocence’); (2) the post-trial, but pre-appellate, 
state of confident credulity; and (3) the post-appellate state (which can bring us 
back to (1) or enhance the confidence of (2)). What is important for our considera- 
tion of Socrates’ refutations is that an argument may put us in state (2), that is, it 
may be conclusive in the sense that it rightly gives us confident credulity in its 
conclusion, despite being open to appeal. 

We have a philosophical version of these three doxastic states in the work of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. For example, at Summa Theologiae Ia q.75 a.5 Aquinas asks 
whether the soul is composed of matter and form. If we are fair-minded philoso- 
phers, then our initial doxastic state is that of agnosticism: we withhold judgment 
until we consider the arguments. If Aquinas has done his job well, then once we 
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have read the entire article, we will be confidently credulous of Aquinas’ negative 
answer to the question (and we might claim to “know” that his answer is true, 
but this depends upon one’s theory of knowledge). However, since he addresses 
precisely the same question at Disputed Questions on the Soul g.6, we might not 
consider the conclusion of the Summa to be final. In the Summa, Aquinas gives 
only 2 arguments in support of his answer and considers only 4 objections; in the 
Disputed Questions he gives 7 arguments in support of his answer and considers 
17 objections. However, the more thorough treatment given in the Disputed Ques- 
tions does not entail that the case made in the Summa was inconclusive, it shows 
only that the case made in the Swmma was not final. For example, in the Disputed 
Questions Aquinas explicitly discusses the position of Avicebron, not explicitly 
discussed in the Summa, and so by analogy we could consider the Disputed Ques- 
tions’ version of the argument to be a re-trial based on a successful appeal by 
Avicebron. We may again take up a position of agnosticism on the issue as we 
consider the more complex issues addressed in the new trial, but we may not: the 
conclusive argument in the Summa may justify us in holding that there must be 
good answers to all the new objections, even if we are not antecedently sure what 
all those answers are. And of course we mustn’t forget that even in the Disputed 
Questions we still do not have an absolutely final word on the issue. Each new 
generation of philosophers brings with it potential appellants in the case. Short of 
the beatific vision of the divine essence, there probably cannot be such a thing as 
“the final word” on this issue. 

If we are well aware of the appeals process, then after a trial has concluded, we 
might express our confident credulity in the hypothetical mode, for example “the 
defendant would be guilty from this trial.” Ordinarily, our confidence inclines us 
to the categorical mode, but if we are being especially careful, we can express 
ourselves hypothetically, opening the door to appeals and explicitly acknowledg- 
ing what usually goes without saying: human beings are fallible and the future is 
uncertain. This hypothetical expression needn’t lessen our surprise if an appeal 
is made and the verdict is vacated. If the trial was well designed and operated 
fairly, then we have every reason to expect the verdict to be upheld on appeal, 
although we realize there is a chance that it will not be. The use of the hypotheti- 
cal mode does not entail that we lack confident credulity, just that we understand 
the appeals process. 

Something similar is true of Socrates’ refutation of Charmides. Once Socrates 
has stated the premises and pointed out that they validly entail the conclusion, he 
is entitled to draw the conclusion. In fact, depending upon one’s linguistic and 
philosophical intuitions and theoretical commitments, at this point he may well 
be justified in claiming to “know” that the conclusion is true, even as he is mak- 
ing Charmides aware that he is free to appeal this judgment at any time and that 
upon appeal it is possible that their original conclusion will be overturned. Other 
hypothetical interlocutors might not be satisfied with this argument, but short of 
the beatific vision of the divine essence, there’s no pleasing everybody. The extent 
to which it is relevant to consider objections depends on the context and does not 
deny the fact that true premises in a valid argument prove that the conclusion is true. 
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Rather than seeing Socrates’ refutations as too short and undefended to amount 
to proofs, we should see them as efficient and elegant. We approach the text with 
the wrong set of assumptions if we are looking for the sort of refutation that 
Aquinas gives in his Disputed Questions. It seems to me that Socrates has no 
epistemology beyond what we might call “folk epistemology.” 


Section 5: Socratic “folk epistemology” 


Just as “folk psychology” is an everyday, commonsense, pre-theoretical approach 
to human behavior insofar as our behavior is driven by our beliefs, desires, hopes, 
fears, and so on, so also “folk epistemology” is an everyday, commonsense, pre- 
theoretical approach to truth-detection insofar as it is up to us to see, hear, or oth- 
erwise detect what is true. Stephen Stich and Ian Ravenscroft have distinguished 
internal from external “folk psychology,” and this distinction is useful for explain- 
ing what I have in mind when I speak of Socrates’ “folk epistemology.” Internal 
as opposed to external “folk psychology” can be compared to implicit and explicit 
grammar (Stich and Ravenscroft 1994, 495). People master grammar well before 
they learn explicit statements describing grammatical rules, for example children 
learning English reliably put direct objects after transitive verbs well before learn- 
ing the rule that, in English, direct objects are to be placed after transitive verbs. 
Similarly, children learn how to understand, influence, and predict human behav- 
ior well before they have an explicit grasp of ordinary psychological terms like 
“anger,” “desire,” “fear,” and so on. Something similar is true for the acquisition 
of the truth: children begin to distinguish more from less successful means of get- 
ting the truth (for example detecting where the cookies are) well before they have 
an explicit grasp of ordinary epistemic terms like “knowledge,” “proof,” “justi- 
fication,” and so on. My view is that Socrates’ method of refutation is not part of 
a professional theory of knowledge, but rather derives from traditional internal 
“folk” epistemic strategies. 

Consider first the folk strategy expressed in a certain Homeric phrase that is 
repeated three times in the //iad. In the first instance, Achilles complains about 
Agamemnon, and as events unfold his complaint turns out to be dead right: 


He rages with destructive thoughts 

Nor does he know to perceive at once ahead and behind. 

So that the Achaeans may fight safely beside the ships.*° 
(Iliad 1.342-4) 


Homer uses an epistemic term (oiSa on line 343), so this is indeed relevant to tra- 
ditional Greek “folk epistemology.” In this passage, Achilles indicates that certain 
kinds of thoughts can disrupt our ability to perceive “at once ahead and behind” 
and that failure to perceive in this way can lead to our destruction. Here it seems to 
me that Homer puts in Achilles’ mouth a bit of folk epistemology that emphasizes 
the avoidance of what we might call “false negatives” (mistakenly rejecting as 
false an hypothesis that is in fact true). On this view, like an archer who is more 
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concerned about missing a target than about wasting arrows, failing to detect a 
real pattern (false negative) is of primary significance. Jumping when someone 
shouts, “Boo!” (false positive, for example “that loud sound is danger headed 
right for me”) is not as bad a mistake as failing to jump when a frozen branch 
breaks off a tree and falls toward you (false negative, for example “that cracking 
sound is nothing important”). Also, being able to explain, defend, or justify your 
belief is not of primary significance in seeing “at once ahead and behind.” As 
commander in chief of the Greek forces, it is especially incumbent upon Agam- 
emnon to see at once ahead and behind, to learn from past experience what to look 
for in the present and what to expect in the future so disaster may be averted. The 
emphasis is on perspicacity; a facility for argument, explanation, and justification 
is secondary at best. 

In Homer’s second use of the phrase “at once ahead and behind,’ Menelaus 
has accepted the one-on-one battle with Paris for Helen and an end to the war. He 
prudently calls for Priam to swear the binding oath to ensure that the Trojans will 
honor the challenge if he wins. In explanation he says, 


Always flighty are the thoughts of younger men, 

But when an old man takes part, at once ahead and behind 

He looks, so that things will work out best for both sides.*! 
(Iliad 3.108-10) 


The third instance occurs when Achilles takes the field of battle. We soon learn 
that the best thing the Trojans could do at this point is to retreat inside the walls, 
and this is precisely what Pouludamas urges. 


Then sensible Pouludamas began to address them, 
Panthous’ son, for he alone looked at once ahead and behind.* 
(Iliad 18.249-50) 


Unfortunately, in anger Hector rallies the troops to attack. To explain this strategic 
error, Homer says, “Fools that they were, for Pallas Athena had stripped away 
their sense.”* In both instances we see the emphasis on not just seeing clearly, but 
knowing what to look for. The primary danger here is failing to recognize what we 
should be able to see clearly. Hector and Pouludamas have exactly the same infor- 
mation and field of vision, but only one of them sees “at once ahead and behind,” 
only one of them sees what is to be done. Hector is like the young whose minds 
are “flighty”; they don’t know what they should be looking for, and things they 
should ignore might steal their attention away. This can happen even to older men 
if they allow their emotions to control them or if a god strips away their sense. 

It is not clear whether seeing “at once ahead and behind” is or yields what we 
would call “knowledge,” and linguistic intuitions will certainly vary on this issue. 
Probably sensible Pouludamas lacks what post-Cartesians would call “adequate 
justification” for his proposal: he cites the fact that the Trojans are far from the 
city walls (18.256), and he says that he fears Achilles (18.261), but Hector may be 
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able to marshal premises in support of standing and fighting (18.285—309). Also, 
there is no indication that Pouludamas has a systematic or synoptic grasp of mili- 
tary science in the way that masters of crafts might be said to have a systematic 
and synoptic grasp of their crafts. 

Pouludamas is right, however, and Hector is a fool not to heed him. Of the 
two, Pouludamas seems to be the knowing one, if either is. Pouludamas is sensi- 
ble (pepnumenos, TEnvv0péevos), as 1s Teiresias (Odyssey 10.495). Sensible people 
are a cognitive elite who might also be described as wise, intelligent, or pru- 
dent (compare //iad 3.148, 3.203, 23.440, 24.377; Odyssey 1.361, 3.52, 23.210). 
Linguistic intuitions and epistemological theories may vary, so probably some 
will still not want to call this “knowledge,” but at least we can agree that to be 
“pepnumenos” is to possess a high-level cognitive state that is not possessed by 
the average person and that, above all, to be “pepnumenos”’ is to be right, to spot 
the truth non-accidentally, not by a hunch or a lucky guess, and others ignore you 
to their doom. 

It may be a bit aggrandizing to say that Homer has a “folk epistemology” since 
“epistemology” might be taken to imply some sort of account or theory of knowl- 
edge. So perhaps it would be safer to say that Homer gives pre-theoretical expres- 
sion to folk cognitive strategies and recognizes more and less reliable cognitive 
states. Certainly we cannot find in Homer anything remotely resembling the the- 
ory of knowledge developed in the Meno. 

What, then, about Socrates? Does his cognitive vocabulary evince a genuine 
theory, or is his terminology closer to that of Homer? Benson has argued that 
Socrates’ uses of some cognitive terms are “unconsidered, careless, or vernacular 
expressions” (Benson 2000, 236). Fine’s study indicates that Plato does on occa- 
sion use distinct cognitive terms interchangeably (for example epistémé and oida 
at Meno 97a9-98b3; Fine 2008, 54) and closely related terms with distinct mean- 
ings (for example eu oida, sb oiSa, and suneidés, ovverdac, at Phaedrus 2356-8; 
Fine 60-1). Fine’s cautious conclusion is that any attempt to explain Socrates’ 
epistemology on the basis of his use of epistemic terms “is bound to be somewhat 
insecure” (Fine 85). I take Fine’s study to show that we have good reason to 
consider the possibility that Socrates’ epistemic terminology does not evince any- 
thing like a systematic or professional epistemological theory, but instead gives 
voice to largely pre-theoretical folk cognitive strategies that are indebted to the 
Homeric tradition according to which the sensible person sees at once ahead and 
behind. Rather than looking for comprehensive chains of reasoning, adequately 
giving explicit justification for every premise in need of support, Socrates’ strat- 
egy emphasizes perspicacity. In his first refutation of Charmides, for example, 
Socrates intelligently knew just what to look for (the fineness of some quick 
actions) to show Charmides the falsity of his answer. 

An excellent case for my approach is the epistemic term par excellence: 
“epistemé.” According to Fine, in the Apology the most we can say is that for 
Socrates, this word refers to “a high-level sort of knowledge that most people 
lack” (Fine 59-60). Since linguistic intuitions regarding the word “knowledge” 
vary, I prefer to go along with Fine only insofar as we say that in the Apology, 
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Socrates’ “epistémé” refers to a high-level state of cognition that most people 
lack.*4 I am less sure that Fine is right to use the connection Socrates makes 
between “epistémeé” and techné (téyvn) to conclude that Socrates uses “epistémé,” 
and occasionally “sophia,” to refer to “a specialized, systematic, synoptic grasp of 
a given domain” (Fine 60).*° Before we decide whether Socratic “epistémé” really 
does involve the systematic and synoptic grasp of a given domain, we should first 
contrast Fine’s approach to “epistémeé” with Homer’s. We may then ask whether 
Socrates is closer Fine or to Homer. 

When Odysseus tests his mighty bow, Homer describes him with the parti- 
ciple “epistamenos” (éniotduEevoc), that is “knowing,” or “expertly” (Odyssey 
21.406). It is clear that this expertise involves a high-level cognitive state that 
all the suitors lack. By his expertise he (1) puts the bow to the test, inspecting it 
for evidence that worms had eaten their way into the wood, weakening it; and 
after stringing it he (2) puts the bowstring to the test by plucking it and listening 
carefully to the note it sang out as an indication of its suitability for use. Fully 
satisfied, he (3) deftly knocks an arrow and shoots it straight through the row of 
axes, thereby winning Penelope. This is a kind of “proof by ordeal”; if the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, then the proof of the archer is in the shooting. 
Avoiding the controversial word “know” we might say that Odysseus expertly 
focuses in on precisely the things to perceive if one is to detect that the bow is 
suitable for use. There is no indication that his expertise involves a systematic or 
synoptic understanding of bows in particular, or archery more generally. There is 
no indication that Odysseus could give very full justifications for, or explanations 
of, why these signs are the right signs to look for, or that other signs would not 
do equally well or better. 

Odysseus seems to me to possess the same sort of high-level cognitive state 
possessed by sensible Pouludamas. You ignore the pattern-recognition of people 
like Pouludamas and Odysseus to your peril. And yet, since there is no indication 
that Pouludamas or Odysseus would be able to justify or explain the truths they 
grasp — certainly not in any synoptic or systematic way — we might be reluctant 
to say that they “know” or “understand” these things. Given the fact that any sys- 
tematic account of Socrates’ epistemic vocabulary “is bound to be somewhat inse- 
cure,” to use Fine’s phrase, it is worth considering the possibility that Socrates’ 
use of “epistemé” and other related words should be associated with the kind of 
Greek folk intuitions that we find in Homer. 

The folk-epistemological emphasis on perception and practical success sug- 
gests that things like justification, reasoning, explanation, derivation, argumen- 
tation, and so on are of secondary concern. Probably premises of the sort that 
would be used in such activities would be described as phrenes (ppévec), that is 
“thoughts,” and as we know, these can be flighty or stripped away by the gods. 
Many annoyed parents know that precocious youths can gain remarkable facility 
for argumentation and rationalization, but they rarely know to see at once ahead 
and behind, and they are often not very sensible. In Aristophanes’ Clouds, Strep- 
siades’ son Pheidippides becomes quite adept at providing reasons (or “rationali- 
zations”’) for a shocking course of action (see lines 1353-1429). Instead of relying 
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on a facility with “phrenes,” the emphasis on getting important things right sug- 
gests the centrality of the test, putting someone to the proof, making trial of them. 

The test is an important motif in the Odyssey. Perhaps the most famous test 
occurs when Penelope instructs Eurukleia to move Odysseus’ bed from the bridal 
chamber. She has set a modus tollens trap to catch “Aithon” if he not the man he 


says he is. 


(1) IfAithon is Odysseus, then he balks at Eurukleia moving the bed. 
(2) Aithon does not balk at Eurukleia moving the bed. 
So (3) Aithon is not Odysseus. 


When Aithon loudly protests, Penelope accepts that Aithon = Odysseus. Homer 
presents Penelope’s test as an intelligent one, which is not how a Cartesian would 
view it. There are many ways in which this test could fail, and there is no indica- 
tion that Penelope could give adequate justification to rule them all out. Premise 
1 could be false: Odysseus may have forgotten about the bed; he may be so sur- 
prised at Penelope’s suggestion that he plays along for a while to see what she’s 
up to; or he may begin to worry that the woman he is addressing isn’t Penelope but 
some goddess in disguise toying with him. Of course none of these possibilities 
are actual, but there is no indication that Penelope can rule them all out with indu- 
bitable certainty, and so a Cartesian would dismiss her test as epistemically nuga- 
tory. The extent to which Homer presents this test as well designed is the extent to 
which we can identify Homer as non-Cartesian. Penelope’s tests are good ones if 
we see them rather as litmus tests, as cleverly rigged touchstones that will result 
in the distinct ring of truth or the abrupt unmasking of a fraud. 

It seems to me no accident that Socrates’ strategy of refutation can be displayed 
as employing the same modus tollens structure of Penelope’s test. Socrates is put- 
ting Charmides’ answer to the test to see whether it has the ring of truth. Both tests 
rely on an alleged identity, and with no more sophisticated a version of the indis- 
cernibility of identicals than is commonly used by internal “folk epistemology,” 
the tester intelligently selects a conspicuous test: a touchstone or litmus test. In 
both Socrates’ and Penelope’s cases, questions can be raised about the premises, 
and in both cases there is no indication that the testers could give adequate justi- 
fication ruling out all possibility of error or deriving the truth of the premise from 
relevant first principles. And yet it seems to me that Homer and Plato are portray- 
ing their testers as intelligent and their tests as intelligently designed. Socrates 
and Penelope have the perspicacity to select premises that are in fact true, and so 
when the tests are actually run and (a) Odysseus balks at moving the bed, and (b) 
calmly writing letters turns out not to be finer than quickly writing the same let- 
ters, we have convincing and conclusive proof that (a) Aithon’s claim to be Odys- 
seus has the unmistakable ring of truth and (b) Charmides’ claim that temperance 
is quietness has the unmistakable ring of falsehood. Some of us might turn our 
post-Cartesian noses up at such humble tests. I do not, nor, it seems to me, does 
Plato. Such a method leaves something to be desired, but it is an excellent way for 
a mystagogue to behave. 
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Since modus tollens is deductively valid, my view seems to put me at odds with 
the view that Socrates reasoned not deductively but inductively. Aristotle, for 
example, claims that Socrates is responsible for introducing two things: universal 
definitions and inductive arguments (Metaphysics 13.4.1078b17—19). Probably 
the kind of induction Aristotle has in mind here is better called an “illustrative 
parallel,” for example (Rhetoric 2.20.1393b4—9): 


(1) Athletes ought not be selected by lot. 
(2) Steersmen ought not be selected by lot. 
So (3) Public officials ought not be selected by lot. 


Here the premises are designed not to entail the conclusion but to induce us to 
accept the conclusion just as we accept the premises. Aristotle puts this argument 
in the same general category of argument as the following (1393a30-b2): 


(1) Darius subdued Egypt as a preliminary to invading Greece. 
(2) Xerxes subdued Egypt as a preliminary to invading Greece. 
So (3) If the present king of Persia subdues Egypt, he will then invade Greece. 


The fundamental principle of reasoning here is that “for the most part, the future 
will resemble the past” (1394a8-9). 

Whether or not Socrates is the actual inventor of this kind of “inductive” 
argument, it is clearly true to say that Socrates famously and prominently uses 
the illustrative parallel. Socrates himself is aware of this fact (Crito 47a13; see 
McPherran 2007). One important conclusion to draw here is that talk of “the 
Socratic method” is potentially misleading. Socrates does not employ only one 
“method” of argument (compare Carpenter and Polansky 2002, 100). Notice fur- 
ther that the sort of arguments Aristotle has in mind could very well be associated 
with Homer’s expression of seeing “at once behind and ahead.” The argument 
about the possible third Persian invasion of Greece is quite similar to the wisdom 
of sensible Pouludamas: the man of insight knows what to look for in the past and 
in the present in order to see what the future holds. As a form of insightful pattern- 
recognition, the induction Aristotle attributes to Socrates is similar: the man of 
insight knows what to look for in athletes and in steersmen in order to see what is 
important in public officials. 

Of course the weakness of pattern-recognition arguments is that we can be 
fooled by appearances. An enemy who is laying a trap can be made to look 
very much like an enemy in hasty retreat. Hence the necessity of some kind of 
test or trial to help us discover if we are being fooled by appearances. In other 
words, although “inductive” argument — in the sense of illustrative parallel — is 
more prominently associated with Socrates, its natural companion is precisely 
the kind of deductive argument involved in the traditional Greek test or trial as 
exemplified by prudent Penelope. My view is not at odds with Aristotle, it is 
complementary. 
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My view is, however, at odds with the dominant view of Socrates’ method 
vis-a-vis Geach’s “Socratic fallacy.” Recall that part of Geach’s allegation is that 
Socrates accepts “(B) that it is no use to try and arrive at the meaning of ‘T’ by 
giving examples of things that are T” (Geach 1966, 371). In the very first pub- 
lished reply to Geach, Gerasimos Santas argued, “it is clear that the texts contra- 
dict assumption (B)” (Santas 1972, 131, n.3). Santas points out that Socrates does 
reject examples as not answering his “What is F?” question, since a particular 
example is not a universal definition. However, Santas argues that Socrates never 
rejects examples in the sense of refusing to use — or to allow his interlocutors to 
use — “examples as data from which [to] generalize to a definition or even as data 
which merely suggest a definition” (Santas 130). Santas thinks that this is pre- 
cisely how Socrates uses examples. Despite some differences, Beversluis agrees: 


Far from eschewing examples until he has discovered the definition of the rel- 
evant moral or evaluational term, Socrates habitually operates on the opposite 
methodological principle that it is by means of a scrutiny of examples that 
the definition is to be achieved. For only by examining diverse instantiations 
of F can the inquirer be in a position to discern the eidos which is “the same 
in all cases,” “includes all the various uses of the term,” and constitutes “the 
universal nature that pervades them all.” (La. 191E10—-192B4) How could it 
be otherwise? If it is the F-ness common to things that are F that he wishes 
to discover, how could he systematically disallow a scrutiny of the very Fs to 
which it is common? 

(Beversluis 1987, 213) 


Santas (1972, 131), Vlastos (1991, 6), and Prior (1998, 111), like Beversluis in 
this passage, rely prominently on Socrates’ speech at Laches 191c7—192b8 to 
argue that Socrates is playing what I call the “What do they share?” game. Put 
some tuna, cod, haddock, and dolphins in a tank, and you can play the “What 
do they share?” game with substantial success. It shouldn’t be too hard to notice 
the gills in tuna, cod, and haddock, and the absence of gills in the dolphins, so it 
shouldn’t be too hard to modify our game by excluding the dolphins. 

Unfortunately for this entire line of thought, Wolfsdorf is correct to argue that 
“in the early definitional dialogues, examples are, for the most part, used not to 
generate definitions of F, but to refute the definientia” (Wolfsdorf 2004a, 66; com- 
pare Wolfsdorf 2004b). In the first refutation of Charmides, for example, the par- 
ticular examples Socrates relies upon are not examples of temperate actions but 
of calm actions. Calmly writing letters is not finer than quickly writing the same 
letters. Socrates does not toss a bunch of putative examples of temperate behavior 
into a tank to spot what they all share in common. In the Euthyphro he doesn’t col- 
lect examples of holy actions to see what they share, and in the Laches he doesn’t 
compare courageous actions to detect their common qualities — not even when he 
asks, “What is the same in all these cases?” (Laches 191e10-11). 


This is what I meant just now when I said that I was to blame for your answer- 
ing poorly: I asked poorly. For I did not only want to ask you about the 
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courage in the hoplite, but also the courage in the cavalry and in every kind of 
soldier. But also I meant to ask about the courage of those in danger at sea and 
of everyone who is courageous in the face of sickness, poverty or in politics. 
And not only about those who are courageous in the face of pains but also 
fears, and those who fight against desire and pleasure whether they are hold- 
ing their position or turning to face the enemy. For there are some, Laches, 
who are brave in such circumstances.*° 

(Laches 191c7-e2) 


Socrates is not asking, “How is a fierce hoplite in battle like a steadfast sailor in 
a storm?” He’s asking, “How is a courageous hoplite in battle like a courageous 
sailor in a storm?” and there is simply no fun at all in that riddle. In this passage 
he never gives specific instances of courageous behavior, he simply claims that 
there are instances of such behavior in the various kinds of situations he describes. 
The point Socrates is making in passages like this where he emphasizes that he 
is looking for a common quality is simply that he is looking for a universal, not 
a particular, and so particular examples are not answers to the question he means 
to be asking. 

Although Prior is correct that much classification work in science has followed 
the “What do they share?” model, such work is largely being abandoned in favor 
of cladistics. In the preface to their primer on cladistics, Peter Skelton and Andrew 
Smith point out that “eclectic models based on ad hoc arguments, and hence lia- 
ble to subjectivity, have been replaced by a consistent methodology — cladistics” 
(Skelton and Smith 2002, vii). Biologists in particular have long complained not 
only about the diversity of taxonomies in the Linnaean tradition, but also about 
the intractability of such differences and the resulting appearance of ineliminable 
subjectivity. If Socrates operated in the way Santas, Beversluis, Vlastos, and Prior 
describe, then he could never produce a refutation of anything. He couldn’t even 
come up with a reliable, consistent set of views since there will always be innu- 
merable alternative possible choices. The most he could ever come up with would 
be a description of what appeared to these people on this particular occasion to 
make an acceptable set of choices regarding a specific virtue and a specific set 
of examples. If Socrates reliably ends up maintaining certain claims, or certain 
sets of claims, there is no reason to think that this results from anything other 
than stubbornness, a repetitive lack of imagination, or some form of personal or 
cultural bias. 

The relevant issue is sometimes referred to as “discoverer’s induction.” As Sny- 
der has shown, the now-classic view of “discoverer’s induction” in the tradition of 
Francis Bacon’s Novum Organum (1620) and William Whewell’s The Philosophy 
of the Inductive Sciences, Founded Upon Their History (1840/1847) insists that 
scientific, inductive discovery occurs by a rational process of generalization from 
a careful study of particular cases (Snyder 1997a, 1997b, 1999). An opposing 
view was famously defended by Karl Popper in his Conjectures and Refutations: 
The Growth of Scientific Knowledge (1963). On Popper’s view, scientific induc- 
tion is a “hypothetico-deductive” method whereby hypotheses arrived at through 
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non-rational guessing are subjected to tests and either corroborated or falsified 
(compare Popper ch. 10: Truth, Rationality and the Growth of Scientific Knowl- 
edge). In the next chapter I will give more detail regarding Socrates’ method for 
discovering what the virtues are, but for now my main point is that when it comes 
to “discoverer’s induction,” Socrates is closer to Popper than to Whewell. Gen- 
eralizing from instances is not an important part of Socrates’ method. Putting 
individuals and proposals to the test is. 


Section 7: “The Socratic fallacy,” again 


Wolfsdorf has recently revived the allegation of “the Socratic fallacy.” Allow- 
ing F to stand for temperance, courage, or whichever virtue Socrates is investi- 
gating, Wolfsdorf refers to claims like “temperance is among the fine things” as 
“F-conditions.” This particular F-condition is what yields the conditional claim 
in the modus tollens version of the refutation of Charmides’ first definition of 
temperance: if temperance were calmness, then because temperance is among the 
fine things, calmness would also be among the fine things, and so calmly writing 
letters would be finer than quickly writing the same letters. Socrates’ arguments 
frequently involve F-conditions, and this is, according to Wolfsdorf, part of the 
problem. 


The empirical scientist may attempt to derive general criteria from a sample 
set; and, yes, her samples need not all be genuine. But for her enterprise to 
succeed, the set must contain at least a preponderance of genuine examples. 
In this case, the sample set provides a secure evidential base from which to 
make inferences to general criteria. But in Socrates’ case, there is no secure 
set of genuine instances of F, nor does Socrates operate as though there were. 
It is his set of F-conditions that explicitly regulates his pursuit of definitions. 
But what reason do we have to believe that these serve as a secure eviden- 
tial base? They may well be the most reasonable propositions about F that 
Socrates can find, and his interlocutors almost always agree with them. How- 
ever, we need a reason to believe that they are true. In the early dialogues I do 
not see that any compelling reason is given. 

(Wolfsdorf 2008, 67) 


It is clear in Socrates’ first refutation of Charmides that no reason at all has been 
given by Socrates or Charmides for believing that temperance is among the fine 
things. Wolfsdorf does not object to using premises without supporting rea- 
sons, but he thinks Geach was basically correct to argue that there is a problem 
in Socrates doing so because Socrates accepts the priority of definition. Here is 
Wolfsdorf’s version of the priority of definition: 


(D) If one does not know what F is, then one cannot know whether F has a 
property P (where the attribution of P to F is ethically substantive). 
(Wolfsdorf 38) 
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Since Socrates freely admits that he doesn’t know what temperance is, by his own 
acceptance of (D) it follows that Socrates does not know whether his F-conditions 
are true. To adapt Geach’s language, Wolfsdorf might say that given his accept- 
ance of (D), Socrates should accept that it is no use to try to arrive at an answer to 
his “What is F?” question by relying on his various F-conditions. Socrates has, in 
effect, tied his own hands and made inquiry impossible. 

The faulty assumption here is that with regard to Socrates’ F-conditions, “we 
need a reason to believe that they are true.” Wolfsdorf never gives us a reason 
to think that he’s correct on this crucial point. He would be on solid ground if 
Socrates and Charmides claimed to know that temperance is among the fine things 
(especially if they claimed to possess a high-level sort of cognition with respect to 
the fineness of temperance). But neither of them claims to know that temperance 
is among the fine things; they simply claim that it is. 

The legitimacy of putting someone to the test depends not on our ability (a) to 
derive our premises from relevant first principles, (b) to prove or justify our prem- 
ises with adequate reasons, or (c) to defend our premises successfully against all 
reasonable (or all possible) objections. The note sung out by Odysseus’ bowstring 
when he plucked it was a sure sign that the bow was suitable for use. If Socrates is 
employing a similar folk epistemic strategy, then Wolfsdorf has posed the wrong 
question. We shouldn’t be asking whether Socrates offers sufficient reason for 
thinking that his F-conditions are true. The proper question to ask is whether 
Socrates and his interlocutor are competent to interpret clear signs of the truth/ 
falsity of the proposed answer to the main question. 

Wolfsdorf gives no reason for thinking that either Charmides or Socrates are 
incompetent to interpret the relevant signs when it comes to temperance or calm- 
ness. In particular, when it comes to the F-condition that temperance is among the 
fine things Wolfsdorf gives us no reason to challenge Socrates’ polite respect for 
Charmides’ ethical and linguistic competence. Perhaps Charmides is indeed like 
some young people who think that drunken brawling is amusing and somewhat 
heroic, but we have no reason to doubt that his reputation for temperance had 
some real basis in his character. Just as it takes no great acumen to discriminate 
perceptually between students who learn quickly and those who learn slowly, it 
takes no great acumen to spot the boys who deal with conflict temperately and 
those who deal with it intemperately. If Charmides has the cognitive wherewithal 
to perceive all this, why should he be incapable of perceiving the shame in the 
intemperate brawling of some of his schoolmates? And of course, if he can per- 
ceive this, then it is a “no brainer” that he is able to discern the fact that temper- 
ance is among the fine things. No doubt his parents will be pleased and proud 
of him for learning correctly to interpret the signs of intemperance and shame- 
fulness in some of his peers, and they might even be tempted to think him to 
some degree “wise” or “knowledgeable” because of this cognitive achievement. 
Depending on your Greek linguistic intuitions there are a variety of words in 
Plato’s vocabulary that might legitimately be used to describe his cognitive ability 
in this matter. Nevertheless, whatever we call it, this cognitive capacity is nothing 
great. Any ordinary, decent human being with a bit of experience will develop the 
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same cognitive competence, even if any ordinary, decent human being cannot be 
expected to satisfy Descartes or Wolfsdorf on the matter. 

If Socrates’ refutations are thought of not as Cartesian doubt-makers, but as 
Homeric tests or trials, then there is no fundamental problem or fallacy in Socrates’ 
use of them in his quest to confirm or disconfirm the identities of temperance, cour- 
age, piety, and so on. He does not insist that his interlocutors be able to produce 
dictionary definitions of terms prior to using them in sentences; nor does he insist 
that his interlocutors know the real universal identical to a virtue prior to identify- 
ing a particular action as having been done finely. He insists only that knowing the 
real universal identical to a virtue is absolutely crucial to an epistemically mature 
grasp of the virtue and related particulars, a grasp we can see that we have reason 
to strive for even if our current grasp is quite immature. This striving might be 
doomed to failure if he insists that his interlocutors be able to produce reasons, 
justifications, or arguments that would satisfy Wolfsdorf’s criteria for knowledge 
prior to saying this or that action to be virtuous, fine, or good. However, if Socrates 
insists only that his interlocutors have an ordinary — and hence fallible — human 
ability to detect actions that are virtuous, fine, and good, then his chances of suc- 
cess are (as I will argue in the next chapter) quite substantial. 

Relying on nothing more than linguistic competence and an ordinary, falli- 
ble ethical perspicacity, there is no reason why we cannot, in a sense, feel our 
way toward the identity of temperance, like cave-dwellers feeling around for an 
exit. The cave-dweller who has learned not to fall into a chasm has a crucial bit 
of wisdom, but this bit of geographical information is paltry when compared to 
the geographical wisdom of someone who has mapped not only the cave, but the 
entire mountain in which the cave is situated and the entire world on which the 
mountain stands, and who understands the place of the world in the cosmos as a 
unified system. The schoolboy who can tell which of his fellows are intemperate, 
and hence to be avoided, can spare himself a great deal of trouble, although this 
perspicacity is paltry when compared to a mature understanding of temperance in 
particular or virtue in general. 

Of course the possibility of error is not to be dismissed. The flight of the enemy 
may be a sign that we ought to pursue and cut them down, but then again, it may be 
a sign that we are being lured into a trap. A soldier with ordinary courage may not 
be competent to distinguish the two, and in war one false move can be your last. 
And yet, being “gun shy” can be just as disastrous as being “trigger happy.” The 
possibility of error mustn’t prevent you from taking decisive action, but it should 
encourage you to hone your skills and deepen your understanding. The proper 
response to Geach and Wittgenstein turns out to be an equally proper response 
to Wolfsdorf: if there are real universals corresponding to the virtues, then there 
is nothing unreasonable, much less fallacious, in provoking someone to seek an 
epistemically mature grasp of them. There is a degree of cognitive competence 
Socrates lacks with respect to the real universals that are identical to the virtues, to 
the particular actions that fall under those universals, and also to the F-conditions 
Socrates associates with those universals. But the fact that he lacks a high level of 
cognitive competence with respect to all those things does not entail that “we need 
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a reason to believe that they are true” before we can legitimately rely upon them to 
construct decisive refutations of proposals, and Socrates’ priority of the universal 
entails no such thing. We will lack the same high level of cognitive competence 
regarding these refutations as we do regarding the relevant universals, particulars, 
and F-conditions, but from this it does not follow that the refutations are not sound 
(valid with true premises) or that we are fools to accept them as sound. 

In the next chapter I will discuss in detail the way in which Socrates takes into 
account the possibility of error in his refutations, but the possibility of error is 
no bar to decisive epistemic action. The internal folk strategy involved is that of 
competent detection of the truth, and Socrates has a polite respect for the ethi- 
cal competence of his interlocutors. Hence, his refutations are convincing and 
conclusive. They are not, however, final. Decisive epistemic action, like decisive 
judicial or military action, needn’t be immune to review. But the possibility of 
review and countermanding is not, in itself, proof that the original decisive action 
was wrong. If the procedure that led to our conclusion is well designed and oper- 
ates fairly, then we are right to be confident that all reviews upon appeal will, in 
the end, confirm our original conclusion. 

There are paradoxical ways of stating the position we are in when we refuse 
to be either epistemically “gun shy” or epistemically “trigger happy.” When we 
have a refutation of some claim p that is conclusive we surely have some epis- 
temic right confidently to assert that “we know that p is false,” and at the same 
time, if our conclusive refutation is not final we surely have some epistemic right 
humbly to admit, “we do not know that p is false.” In the face of this apparent 
verbal contradiction we might be tempted to distinguish two senses of “know.” 
Given the results of studies by Benson and Fine (see prior section 5), we have 
reason to conclude that Socrates is not interested in such terminological tidiness. 
Despite the terminological untidiness, and despite the embarrassment one might 
feel if one’s sincere beliefs become public knowledge, Socrates’ position is no 
more contradictory than that of the general who orders an attack confident in vic- 
tory but who simultaneously keeps his eyes open lest his battle plan turns out to 
be in error. Victory is to the general what truth is to Socrates. The luxury Socrates 
has that the general lacks is that Socrates can fight for the truth not only with the 
philosophical equivalent of battle-hardened veterans, but also with those he is try- 
ing, mystagogically, to recruit. 


Conclusion 


It is precisely this luxury that puts Socrates’ priority of the universal into its proper 
perspective. In the Charmides, the clearest expression of the principle comes not 
at the beginning but at the end of the discussion, and it comes not from Socrates 
but from Charmides. 


By Zeus, Socrates, I do not know whether I have temperance or not. 
How could I know something when you and Critias are unable to discover 
what it is?*” 

(Charmides 176a6-b1) 
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Benson and Wolfsdorf see in this an indication of Socrates’ view (Benson 1990, 
39-40; Wolfsdorf 2004a, 51-2). I agree, but I think they are missing the signifi- 
cance of the fact that it is Charmides who gives voice to this principle. 

Charmides himself sees a connection between (1) the inability of Socrates and 
Critias (as well as his own earlier inability) to answer the “what is it?” question 
and (2) his ability to know whether or not he possesses temperance. If my argu- 
ment in this chapter is correct, then we should not see this as Socrates successfully 
duping Charmides into a “style of mistaken thinking.” Provoking Charmides to 
this way of seeing the situation is a mystagogic triumph. Without ever calling into 
question Charmides’ competence to detect a great many important ethical truths, 
Socrates’ respectful questioning gets Charmides to see that whatever competence 
he may or may not have, there is a very important study he has never embarked 
upon which has the potential to revolutionize the way he thinks about himself, his 
life, and perhaps much more. Socrates has gotten Charmides (1) to see that that he 
is epistemically immature and (2) to desire to become epistemically more mature. 
It is not that Socrates has convinced him that he does not know what temperance 
is. No doubt he would have admitted that freely right from the beginning. Socrates 
is not trying to induce epistemic humility in Charmides: there is no indication that 
Charmides has any false pretentions to knowledge (Charmides 158c2-e3). The 
issue of false pretentions to knowledge does not arise until Critias enters the dis- 
cussion (166d1—2). Rather, Socrates’ repeated refutations are repeated lessons to 
Charmides that because he is able to follow Socrates, he is able to make progress 
in understanding temperance better than he does now. His ethical competence as 
displayed in, for example, his ability to perceive that temperance is among the 
fine things gives him grounds for hope that a critical and self-critical inquiry will 
lead him to the truth. Socrates mystagogos has succeeded in leading Charmides to 
wisdom’s sacred precinct. 


Notes 


1 ti mote Aéyet 0 OEdc, Kai Ti MOTE aivitTETOL; 

2 @ pév ovvijKa, yevvoia: oor dé Kai & pn) ovviKa: MAW AnAiov yé twos Seitar 
KoAvppytod. 

3 Geach’s formulation of the problem is too general; Socrates focuses on human virtue 
(Wolfsdorf 2004a, 36). 

4 Forster overestimates the strength of his arguments. For example, the question “ti 
legeis” (ti déyetc) can be used to request synonyms (Forster 2006b, 26), but when 
asked at Laches 192a9 it is clearly asking about a certain kind of running (see en 
to trechein, €v tH tTpéxEI, at 192a2) and not about the word “running” or about the 
phrase “quick running.” Furthermore, if Socrates were asking for synonyms (informa- 
tive or otherwise), then when he asks “ti /egeis” about “tachutés” (tayvtic, quickness, 
at Laches 192a9-19) why doesn’t he mention “oxutés” (O0Gdt¢,” quickness, see Char- 
mides 159d5)? 

5 Given Socrates’ use of “oida” at Apology 29b7 it is difficult to deny that he could easily 
have used it at 21b6—7. 

6 Hence, we should not take too seriously the suggestion of a procedural priority prin- 
ciple at Meno 100b4—6 (see Brickhouse and Smith 1994, 55—60) since Socrates freely 
violates such a principle. Also, Benson points out a significant problem with the argu- 
ment of Brickhouse and Smith (Benson 202, 203 103, n.29). 
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viv pév, fv 8 éyo, @ Avot te Kai Mevéteve, KatayéAaotot yeyovapev éye TE, YEPaV 
avijp, Kai buic. poder yup oid dmOvtEs dc OidpLE8a sic GAANA@V @iAoL Etvat— Kai 
gué yop év dpiv tiOn — oda dé Sti Zotw 6 Eidoc oto: Te EyevoueOa. seupeiv. 

Part of the humor in Euthyphro’s hurried exit (15e3—16a4) derives from the fact that he 
too seems to feel that he has made himself look ridiculous by confidently asserting that 
his prosecution of his father is holy, but he is unable to state what holiness is. 

So even if we distinguish Socratic and transitional dialogues as do Vlastos and Bever- 
sluis, we will still have a particularized version of the priority of the universal to deal 
with (see Vlastos 1985 and Beversluis 1987). 

See Brickhouse and Smith (1994, 51). 

If we apply Benson’s analysis of views regarding the “priority of definition” to my “pri- 
ority of the universal,” then my view is a form of the “embrace the tension” approach 
(Benson 2013, 146-7). Obviously I disagree with Geach because | think the “tension” 
does not amount to a fallacy. My view is close to Dancy’s because I do see a develop- 
mental aspect to Plato’s use of the priority of the universal. However, I disagree with 
Dancy because I think Socrates is right to insist on the priority of the universal (see 
Dancy 1999, 41, and 2004, 37-41; see also Griswold 2011, 229), and because Plato 
doesn’t reject the principle, he qualifies it. 

Maturity is an important theme in the Lysis. Hippothales has an immature crush on 
Lysis (see 204b5, c3—d8), and Socrates’ initial interrogation of Lysis focuses on the 
love (philei, piAeit 207d6) his parents have for him as he matures and comes of age 
(207d5—210d4). 

So I cannot agree with Nehamas when he argues that Socrates intends the relevant 
principle to imply a problem for only controversial or disputed cases (Nehamas 
1987, 287-91). The friendships of Socrates, Lysis, and Menexenus are clear cases of 
friendship. 

Also, I can discern no significant difference in the justified embarrassment one might 
feel after (1) pontificating about what things are and are not F and (2) pontificating 
about the features of F-ness, and so while I see the distinction between the two, I see no 
reason for Socrates to emphasize it (compare Benson 1990, 20 n.2; Wolfsdorf 2004a, 
37-8; Griswold 2011, 223-4). 

So we could pose a self-referential paradox for the priority of the universal: don’t we 
look ridiculous when we confidently assert a particular version of the principle after 
admitting that we are confused about the proper extent of the principle? “No” is a 
justifiable answer, but even if the answer is “yes,” I don’t see why Socrates wouldn’t 
embrace the ridiculousness that results from this paradox. 

Hence, my priority of the universal is not implausible in the way that Benson indicates 
the priority of definition is implausible (Benson 2013, 153), especially if Socrates is 
committed only to particular versions of the principle. 

The priority of definition has been formulated differently by different authors. Three 
of the best comprehensive studies of this issue are Benson (1990), Wolfsdorf (2004a), 
and Benson (2013). I prefer the formulation given by Benson (2013, 137). 

I agree with Bett that Plato gives no indication that he wants to draw a systematic dis- 
tinction between the words for “know” (Bett 2011, 226, 228). 

This is my objection to the approach taken by Brickhouse and Smith (1994, 30-45) 
and Bett (2011, 221, 225-6). We haven’t adequately captured Socrates’ view until we 
characterize the disfavored cognitive state in such a way that resting content with it is 
clearly ridiculous in the cases that are important to Socrates. 

While I agree with much of what Reeve has to say about craft knowledge, I think he is 
on more solid ground when he discusses Plato (for example, chapters 7 and 8 of Reeve 
2013) than when he discusses Socrates (for example, Reeve 1989, 37-45). 

Another reason to eschew attributing a more precise notion of cognitive im/maturity to 
Socrates derives from the conclusions about Socrates’ use of terms drawn by Benson 
(2000) and Fine (2008). 
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od dbvapat TM Kate TO AsA@IKOV YPGLLA YvO@vou EUAvTOV: yEAoiov 51) LOL MatvEeTaL 
TOVTO ETL GYVOODVTG TH GAAOTPIO. OKOTETV. 

Socrates seems to have a different attitude toward traditional mythology in the Euthy- 
phro (for example, at 6b7—c4), and “Socrates” in the Republic most definitely has a 
different attitude (see 2.378b8-e3). Neither of these views is incompatible with the 
specific form of credulity he expresses in the Phaedrus. 

Tarrant too easily dismisses the appropriateness of this word (Tarrant 2002, 72). 

Kai OL SoKEt, eon, ovdAnponv Hovyiotng Tic eival 6 épa@tiic. Op ovv, Tv 3 eyo, 
eb AEE; pact vé TOL, © Xappidn, TOVG Hovxious se@povac etvau: ieopev dr] et Tt 
AEYOVOLV. EiTE YUP LOL, OV TOV KAAMV LEVTOL  OMEPPOOLVN EoTiv; MéVU ye, EQN. 
TOTEPOV ODV KGAMOTOV EV YPALLLATIOTOD TH Sol YpaLLMaTA ypa@ew tayd i Hovyh; 
TaYD. 

obdé 6 Hovytoc Biocg KOopLOS TOD LI] Novxiov G@MPOVEOTEPOS AV Ein, EmEIdT] EV THO 
LOY TOV KAAOV TL Hiv 7 GO@POOVN DrETENH. 

EiTE YUP LOL, OD TOV KAAMV LEVTOL | C@OPOGDVN EoTIV; 

For a clear example of émeid) used to state something as a fact, compare Gorgias 
473e7. 

oOdK EPA HOvyYLOTNS Tis 7] GCHMPPOOVH Gv Ein, Odd’ Hoby10G 0 CM@POv Bios, éK yE TOUTOD 
Tod Adyou. 

7] yap 6 y’ OAotijot psi Ove, / ObSE TI OIdE VOT|oM GA TPdcCW Kai dricoa, / 6aMMC 
Ol Tapa voi GOot payéowTo Ayatot. 

aisi 6° OmAOTEPOV avopav ppévec TepeBovean: / vig 6° 0 YEpov LETENOLW GLO. TPOGCM 
Kal Oticow / AEboost, 61M¢ by’ Gipiota set’ GUpOTEPOIoL yevnytau. 

toior 58 Hovdvddpac mexvopévoc hpx’ ayopevew / TlavOotsnc: 6 yap oioc Spa mpdcow 
Kal Oticow. 

vyTou Ek Yap OMEaV Ppévac Eideto TaAAdc AOHvy; liad 18.311. 

I agree with much of McPartland’s argument (see his “extraordinarily high-level cog- 
nitive achievement” at McPartland 2013, 96). 

McPartland rightly separates the issue of which Greek epistemic terms Socrates uses 
and which English epistemic terms we think would be appropriate (McPartland 2013, 
96-7). However, I go a step further than McPartland: I am unsure whether Socrates’ 
use of his own epistemic terms is semantically stable even in one dialogue, much less 
over multiple dialogues. 

TODTO Toivev 6 Gptt éAEyov, Sti Ey altos LN KOADS o€ AAoKpivacVat, StL OD KAAMS 
NHponnv — PovddpEevos yap cov mvVéGOa pL] LOVOV TOS EV TH OMAITIKH AVvdpEtovs, 
GAA Kai TODS EV TH INTIKH Kai EV OVUMAVTL TH TOAELUKA EldE1, Kai LT] LOVOV TODS EV 
TO TOAEUO, GAAG Kai Tobs EV TOIS TPO THY OGAaTTAV KIVdbvoIC GVdpEtous SvTac, Kai 
6001 YE TPO VdGOUGs Kai Soot TPdG TEVA 7] KAI TPOG TA TOAITIKA GVdpEiol siotv, Kai 
&t1 AD LN] LOVOV Sool mpdc ALAS vdpEioi iow 7} PdBovG, GAAG Kai TPdc ELOvLiGLC 
7 Noovac detvoi paxeo0an, Kai pgvovtec Kai dvactpé@ovtec — sici yap mov TIvEC, 
Aadyns, Kai év y TOTS TOLOUTOLG avopeion. 

GALE Wa At’, 7 5° bc, eyoye, 0) LaKpates, ovk 0150 ob7’ si yo ot’ Ei pn Exo: MHS yap 
av idsinv 6 ye und’ duis oiot té gots EEevpetv Sti mot’ Eotwv. 


3 Socratic method 


Introduction 


If my argument in chapter | was successful, then Socrates is optimistic that a 
critical and self-critical investigation of traditional values that is inspired by tradi- 
tional values can make substantial progress toward the truth. Skepticism regard- 
ing traditional answers to fundamental questions about virtue is, in Socrates’ view, 
validated by traditional values and is a suitable starting point for serious inquiry. 
But if no human can achieve divine wisdom, and if human wisdom is worth- 
less in comparison, they why bother? A first step in answering this question was 
taken in chapter 2: Socrates’ skepticism is not Cartesian, stripping away all beliefs 
for which we cannot provide rock-solid support; rather Socrates’ skepticism con- 
sists in urging us to seek greater epistemic maturity with respect to our important 
beliefs about virtue, using our pre-reflective and epistemically immature convic- 
tions as starting points. The Prometheus myth is a perfect analogy: although we 
are forever denied divine foresight, we can interpret signs of the future (Aeschy- 
lus, Prometheus Bound 476-506). As is suitable for a mystagogue, Socrates does 
not import any sophisticated epistemological apparatus, but instead relies on quite 
common folk practices, for example the hermeneutic ascent and putting proposals 
to the test. 

In this chapter I get into the real nuts and bolts of Socrates’ philosophical prac- 
tice. I focus on the Charmides and Laches for three reasons. First, I restrict my 
focus because I am not attempting a systematic or synoptic analysis of Socrates’ 
philosophy. Second, in this pair of dialogues we clearly see an important method 
by which Socrates exercises his mystagogic function, leading his interlocutors 
from a complacent reliance on traditional views to critical and self-critical truth- 
seeking. Finally, this pair of dialogues gives us a particularly clear view of the 
constructive progress Socrates makes with his method. 

My main goal in this chapter is to complete my argument that there is a con- 
structive purpose in Socrates’ philosophical activity. There are three stages to my 
argument. First, I clarify what his method is; then I show why it is reasonable 
to think that such a method can be used constructively; and finally I show that 
Socrates succeeds in making constructive progress toward the truth using this 
method. 
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In section | I clarify what Socrates’ method is. In the previous chapter I indi- 
cated that Socrates employs the venerable tradition of the pass-or-fail test, but 
here I point out the details of how he employs this tradition. In the first instance, 
Socrates’ method is constructive only in a negative sense: he provides convinc- 
ing and conclusive proof that numerous reasonable answers to his “What is it?” 
question regarding virtues are in fact false. My view puts me at odds with one 
of the most prominent and influential of scholars who defend a “constructivist” 
interpretation of Socrates: Gregory Vlastos. In the view of Vlastos, Socrates’ 
arguments are not, in themselves, either convincing or conclusive, and hence 
the sympathetic interpreter must discover what further assumptions Socrates 
must be relying on when he assumes that his method has a constructive point 
to it. I disagree. I conclude section | by arguing that we correctly understand 
Socrates’ method only if we see that the right questions to ask are: (1) what is 
it that we today are missing when we fail to see that Socrates’ arguments are 
clearly both conclusive and convincing, and (2) does Socrates provide any pro- 
tection against being misled, since convincing and conclusive arguments can be 
misleading? 

I answer the second question in section 4, and if I am correct, then Socrates’ 
method is one that philosophers today should continue to take seriously. I divide 
my answer to the first question between sections 2 and 3. In a way I feel as though 
I am giving an Alexandrian solution to a Gordian problem. Since Vlastos, there 
have been numerous attempts to attribute to Socrates sophisticated epistemo- 
logical assumptions that would make his simple arguments stronger than they 
appear to be (see, for example, Scaltsas 1989 and Santana 2009). In my view, 
these attempts are on the wrong track. In section 2 I show that if we understand 
Socrates’ method in the conservative context of conventional Greek “folk episte- 
mology,” we will see that his simple arguments provide convincing and conclu- 
sive refutations. In section 3 I diagnose some of the problems that prevent modern 
scholars from seeing or appreciating the power of Socrates’ method. Instead of 
seeing Socrates’ method as simplicity masking complexity, we should see his sim- 
ple arguments as admirably elegant. 


Section 1: “The problem” of the Socratic method 


In the previous chapter I promised that I would consider Socrates’ argument at 
Charmides 159b5—160d4 in more detail. I do so now (expanding upon my ear- 
lier view, Adams 1998). Socrates asks Charmides what temperance is, and Char- 
mides’ first answer is that it is calmness (jovytoTNs). 


“It seems to me,” he [Charmides] said, “that in short, what you ask about is 
calmness.” 

“You speak well,” I [Socrates] said, “people do say the calm to be temperate. But 
let us see if there is anything to it. Tell me, isn’t temperance among the fine 
things?” 

“Certainly,” he said. 
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“And when you are at the writing master’s, is it finer to write the same letters 
quickly or calmly?” 
“Quickly.” 
(Charmides 159b5—c5) 


In the previous chapter I portrayed this as a modus tollens argument. Charmides’ 
eventual agreement that Socrates has indeed refuted his proposal licenses this 
portrayal. But there is a bit more structure to be seen here. 

Step | is an answer to the question “What is temperance?” Traditionally the 
answer is called a “definition,” although the word “definition” calls to mind dic- 
tionaries and the sort of lexical analysis that Plato associates with Prodicus, not 
Socrates (compare Charmides 163d1—e7, Laches 197d1—5). Irwin successfully 
shows that the sort of answer Socrates is looking for is not an account of the 
ordinary use of a word, nor is it a conceptual analysis. Instead, he seeks a real 
universal that explains important relevant facts (Irwin 1995, 25—7), for example 
what exactly it is that makes a courageous action courageous, as the chemi- 
cal element whose symbol is “Au” explains what exactly it is that makes gold 
golden. This is why Socrates asks Charmides neither about various uses of the 
word “temperance” (sdphrosuné), nor about how he or anyone else conceives 
of temperance, but rather he asks Charmides to perceive his own temperance, 
if indeed temperance is within him, to see what it is that causes him to have 
the beliefs about temperance that he has (Charmides 158e7—159a4). We will 
disagree with Socrates if we think that ethical properties are not perceptible by 
our ordinary sensory apparatus, or if we are nominalists with respect to moral 
universals, but as he shapes the discussion, answering the question “What is 
temperance?” is an inquiry that is based on and driven by observation, direct or 
indirect, of real universals. 

Step 2 involves a new question. After offering brief encouragement on the 
initial answer, Socrates gets an answer to a distinct but related question. Here 
he asks whether temperance is among the fine things, and Charmides agrees 
that it is. 

Socrates then asks one more related question, but this time the question is 
about a particular kind of action, that is writing letters at the writing master’s. 
A peculiar feature of this example is that it does not in itself have anything to 
do with temperance. Socrates does not ask about temperately writing letters, he 
asks about calmly writing letters. What is more, he does not ask whether calmly 
writing letters is temperate, he asks whether doing so is finer than writing them 
quickly. This is a kind of refutation-by-counter-example, but not directly so. 
Socrates does not ask Charmides directly about particular temperate actions, 
which is precisely what he would do if he were playing the “What do they all 
share?” game I discussed and dismissed in chapter 2, section 6. Instead, his rea- 
soning is hypothetical, causal, and empirical: if Charmides is correct about tem- 
perance being calmness, then let’s perceptually examine what effects calmness 
has on various particular actions. Upon examination, calm actions turn out to be, 
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quite often, not as fine as incompatibly quick actions. This rounds out a set of 
three explicit propositions: 


(1) Temperance is calmness. 
(ii) Temperance is among the fine things. 
(iii) Calmly writing letters is not finer than quickly writing letters. 


The conjunction of (i) and (ii) creates an expectation that is not met by (iii). If 
temperance = calmness, if the two are in fact one and the same (numerically iden- 
tical), then calmness is among the fine things. Rather than check the truth of this 
expectation in the abstract, Socrates has them check it in concrete examples that 
are evident to the senses. But in case after case, calmness clearly lacks the fineness 
they expect to find. To make this explicit, we might distinguish between (iia) and 
the implicit (iib) as follows: 


(1) Temperance is calmness. 
(iia) Temperance is among the fine things. 
So (iib) Calmly writing letters is finer than quickly writing letters. 
But (ii1) Calmly writing letters is not finer than quickly writing letters. 


The reasoning here is causal: if Charmides has accurately identified the real uni- 
versal that is temperance, then calmness will have the causal power of temperance 
to give an action a certain fineness about it. It is not misleading, therefore, to 
compare Socrates’ argument with the following: 


(i) Gold is the chemical element abbreviated FeS.,,. 
(iia) Gold is among the precious metals. 
(iib) Ore containing FeS,is more precious than it would be if it lacked FeS.,,. 


If we check and discover that ore containing FeS,is no more precious than oth- 
erwise identical ore that lacks FeS,, then we haven’t yet discovered what gold 
is: we’ve simply discovered “fool’s gold.” By parity of reasoning, Socrates has 
elegantly demonstrated that calmness is merely “fool’s temperance.” 

The fact that Charmides’ proposal fails Socrates’ test shows not only that temper- 
ance is not calmness, it also shows why temperance is not calmness: temperate writ- 
ing has a fineness about it that we do not see when we examine the calm writing of 
students unkindly called “thick” or “dim.” Calmness lacks a causal power temper- 
ance possesses, and so we might say in a scientific manner that Charmides’ answer 
leaves an “explanatory gap.” His proposal that calmness explains the temperance 
of temperate actions fails to explain why the fine writing at the writing master’s is 
being done not by the students writing calmly, but by the students writing quickly. 

When a proposal fails a pass-or-fail test, then the proposal is a failure if the 
test was a good one. So after a putative failure it is reasonable to re-consider 
both the proposal and the test. If we focus on the Charmides and Laches, there 
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is only one refutation where the interlocutors reject the test: the fifth refutation 
in the Laches, 196d1—197c1. Pll consider this refutation in section 4. For now, 
notice that the pass-or-fail test at Charmides 159b5—c5 is taken both by Socrates 
and Charmides to be a failure for Charmides’ first answer to the question “What 
is temperance?” Although they do not explicitly re-consider the test as do Nicias, 
Laches, and Socrates at Laches 196d1—197cl, we cannot say that they are taking 
the reasonableness of the test for granted: Socrates’ questions to Charmides are 
tests of the test. Charmides’ agreement to every single step is confirmation that 
every single step is reasonable. Charmides is young, and so his confirmation of 
the reasonableness of the test isn’t as strong as the confirmation that others could 
provide, but it is confirmation nonetheless. In fact, after considering the test and 
agreeing that the failure of his initial proposal does indeed entail that his proposal 
is a failure, Socrates reviews the argument for Charmides at 160b7—d3, implicitly 
offering him yet another opportunity to challenge the test if he has any objections. 
Charmides offers none, so they reject the initial answer and look for a new one. 

Socrates proceeds in precisely the same way in his next refutation (160e2— 
161b2). 


(i) Temperance is modesty. 
(iia) Temperance is always good. 

So (iib) Modesty is always good. 
But (iii) Modesty is not always good. 


The expectation they form on the basis of (i) and (iia) is upset by Homer’s obser- 
vation that “modesty is not good for a needy man” (Charmides 161a4, compare 
Odyssey 17.347).' In theory, there are three reasonable responses to the problem: 
give up (i), (ila), or (111). Socrates completely ignores the second and third options: 
he concludes by saying, “Therefore, temperance would not be modesty, if indeed 
it happens to be a good thing but modesty is no more good than bad” (Charmides 
161al11—b2).? He does not say, “Either temperance is not modesty, or temperance 
is not a good thing, or Homer is wrong to suggest that modesty is not good for a 
needy man.” Socrates does not present this as a neutral case of propositions p, q, 
and r, one of which must be given up; he presents it as obvious that p is wrong if q 
and rare correct, and since they have just agreed that q and r are correct — not that 
they might be correct — there is one and only one reasonable conclusion: p is (not 
might be) false. The point is no more complicated than understanding validity: if 
you accept q andr, and you also accept that given q andr, p is false, then you are 
being unreasonable if you still refuse to accept that p is false. 

In the Charmides and the Laches, once Socrates has concluded his refutation, 
the finger is always pointed at (1) as the claim to be given up. There is no hesita- 
tion in this, as if it is clear, unambiguous, and obvious to all. Here are the other 
refutations in the Charmides and Laches. 


Charmides, the third refutation (161b3—162a9): 


(1) Temperance is doing one’s own things. 
(iia) A temperate state is well governed. 
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So (ib) A state where every one minds their own business is well 
governed. 
But (111) Such a state is not well governed. 


Charmides, the fourth refutation (163e1—164d3): 


(i) Temperance is doing good. 
(iia) Doing good does not require knowing that you are doing good. 
So (iib) Temperance does not require knowing that you are doing 
good. 
But (111) Temperance does require knowing that you are doing good. 


Charmides, the fifth refutation (164d3—174d2): 


(i) Temperance is self-knowledge. 
(iia) Temperance is beneficial. 
So (iib) Self-knowledge is beneficial. 
But (11) Self-knowledge is not beneficial. 


Charmides, the sixth refutation (174d3—175a8): 


(i) Temperance is the knowledge of good and bad. 
(iia) Temperance is beneficial. 
So (1ib) Knowledge of good and bad is beneficial. 
But (111) Knowledge of good and bad is not beneficial. 


Laches, the first refutation (190d7—192b4): 


(1) Courage is to stand and fight. 
(iia) Scythian cavalrymen are courageous. 
So (iib) Scythian cavalrymen stand and fight. 
But (i) Scythian cavalrymen don’t stand and fight. 


Laches, the second refutation (192b5—d9): 


(i) Courage is endurance. 
(iia) Courage is always fine. 
So (iib) Endurance is always fine. 
But (iii) Endurance is not always fine. 


Laches, the third refutation (192d10—193b4): 


(1) Courage is intelligent endurance. 
(iia) Intelligent investment is intelligent endurance. 
So (iib) Intelligent investment is courageous. 
But (i) Intelligent investment is not courageous. 


Laches, the fourth refutation (193b5—d10): 


(i) Courage is unintelligent endurance. 
(iia) Courage is fine. 
So (iib) Unintelligent endurance is fine. 
But (iii) Unintelligent endurance is not fine. 
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Laches, the fifth refutation (196d1—197c1): 


(1) Courage is the knowledge of what is and what is not to be feared. 
(iia) Lions do not have that knowledge. 
So (1ib) Lions are not courageous. 
But (iii) Lions are courageous. 


Laches, the sixth refutation (198al—199e12): 


(1) Courage is the knowledge of good and bad. 
(iia) The knowledge of good and bad is the whole of virtue. 
So (iib) Courage is the whole of virtue. 
But (iii) Courage is not the whole of virtue. 


We might think they are naive to do so, but as Socrates and his interlocutors con- 
ceive of what they are doing, they are testing the truth of (1) so that when the test 
ends in failure, the obvious claim to reject is (1). 

Given the fact that Socrates presents these as refutations of (i) in particular, and 
not of the conjunction of (i), (11a), and (111) as a set, the temptation for those of us 
who regularly teach predicate calculus is to construct a formally valid argument 
that begins with (1), (iia), and (iii) as premises and ends with not-(i). Gregory 
Vlastos gave in to this temptation in 1956 (as had Robinson 1941), but later came 
to revise his view (compare Vlastos 1956 with Vlastos 1994, 2—3): if (i) is used as 
a premise of a valid argument whose conclusion is not-(i), then in some sense (1) is 
self-contradictory.* Vlastos correctly points out that this is a misrepresentation of 
the text; in fact what we find is that Socrates draws out a set of beliefs that forces 
a choice between (i) and other claims. It is not that (i)-(i11) deductively entail the 
denial of (i) via additional premises; rather Socrates and his interlocutor behave as 
if the obvious and proper response to the problem posed by (1)-(iii) is to reject (i). 
We shouldn’t be looking for extra premises to make the denial of (i) reasonable; 
Socrates treats the set of (i)-(iii) as itself making the rejection of (i) reasonable. 
But this is precisely the problem according to Vlastos: technically, all Socrates 
does is elicit a set of beliefs that cannot be maintained consistently; why, then, 
does Socrates behave as if he has refuted (i)? According to Vlastos’ revised view, 
“the problem of the Socratic [method]” is 


how Socrates can claim . . . to have proved that the refutand is false, when all 
he has established is its inconsistency with premises whose truth he has not 
tried to establish in that argument: they have entered the argument simply as 
propositions on which he and the interlocutor are agreed. 

(Vlastos 1994, 3-4) 


I find it puzzling that Vlastos would find this puzzling, for Socrates himself gives 
the solution to this problem at Charmides 160b7—d3: 


Therefore, temperance would not be calmness, nor would the temperate life 
be calm, from this argument, since in fact a temperate life is necessarily fine. 
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For one of two things is true: either [1] in few or no cases do the calm actions 
in life seem finer than the quick and vigorous actions; or [2] even if the calm 
actions seem finer no less often than the vehement and quick actions, even 
so temperance would no more be acting calmly than acting vehemently and 
quickly, either in walking or talking or anything else. Nor would the calm life 
be more temperate than the life that is not calm, since in fact temperance was 
placed by us among the fine things, and quick no less than calm actions were 
shown to be fine.* 


The reason Socrates can claim to have proven that “temperance is calmness” is 
false is that they have just seen repeatedly that it cannot be true: it is patently refuted 
by careful observation of relevant facts. Since in fact (epeidé, éme1d1) a temperate 
life must (dei, dst) be fine, if temperance just were calmness, we would find in case 
after case that leading one’s life calmly is leading it finely. But look, examine the 
cases and you’ll see it’s as plain as the nose on your face: to lead one’s life calmly 
is not always to lead one’s life temperately. That wouldn’t be the case if temperance 
just were calmness, so temperance cannot possibly be calmness. Q.E.D. 

One thing that bothers Vlastos is Socrates’ failure to establish the truth of (iia) 
and (iii). Vlastos describes these as “simply . . . propositions on which [Socrates | 
and the interlocutor are agreed” (emphasis added; Vlastos 1994, 4). Many schol- 
ars have echoed this concern (for example Wolfsdorf 2008, 67, and Santana 
2009, 43). The problem is with the word “simply,” insinuating that the agree- 
ment on (iia) and (iii) is utterly baseless. That’s not how Socrates presents (iia) 
or (iii). Notice that Socrates has carefully chosen examples of quick and calm 
actions from among the actions Charmides is sure to have witnessed personally 
in himself and others on numerous, recent occasions in school. He’s not asking 
Charmides to tell the difference between Ctenocephalides felis (the cat flea) and 
Ctenocephalides canis (the dog flea), he’s asking Charmides about a manifest 
property of medium-sized objects he has observed repeatedly, recently, and close 
up in adequate light: if the table in front of us is among the flat things, then we 
will not simply be agreed that the table in front of us is among the flat things, we 
will perceive the obvious fact that it is flat.* Socrates and Charmides behave as if 
(iia) and (iii) are relevantly similar to this sort of example. This is just the sort of 
“dogmatism” we saw in chapter 2, section 3. 

So in fact we face a different problem than what Vlastos has identified. “The 
problem” here is not the problem of proving our conclusion, and then treating our 
premises as sub-conclusions that stand in need of proof by further premises which 
will in turn be treated as sub-conclusions that stand in need of proof and so on.° 
Rather we have two different problems: 


Problem A: why is it reasonable for Socrates and his interlocutor to reject (i) 
when confronted with (iia) and (iii)? 

Problem B: does Socrates provide any reasonable fail-safe against being mis- 
led in rejecting (1) when confronted with (iia) and (ili), since in fact the 
reasonable belief is not necessarily true? 
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The solution to Problem A is far more obvious than the solution to Problem B. 
A nice illustration of the principle at work in rejecting (i) when confronted with 
(iia) and (iii) occurs in the Euthydemus. At 294b1—d3, Dionysodorus has been 
maintaining that he knows everything. Ctesippus breaks in and poses a simple 
test: Dionysodorus is to say exactly how many teeth his brother Euthydemus has, 
a count of said teeth will then occur, and if Dionysodorus is correct then all will 
admit that he does know everything. Dionysodorus refuses the test because its 
logic is perfectly clear and perfectly reasonable: 


(i) Dionysodorus knows everything. 
(ii) Dionysodorus says that Euthydemus has x teeth. 
(iii) Euthydemus in fact has y teeth (where x # y). 


Rather than debating (i) on an abstract or theoretical level, for example by defin- 
ing knowledge and mapping the extent of possible human knowledge a@ Ja John 
Locke or Immanuel Kant, Ctesippus identifies a clear sign (tekmérion, texunptov, 
cl) that what Dionysodorus says is true (aléthé, aAnO7, 294c2), if indeed it is true. 
(11) is deliberately and intelligently designed by Ctesippus to generate an inde- 
pendently verifiable result when combined with (1). To be fully explicit, then, we 
should state the implicit prediction derived from (i) and (11): 


(1) Dionysodorus knows everything. 
(iia) Dionysodorus says that Euthydemus has x teeth. 
So (ib) Euthydemus in fact has x teeth. 
But (iii) Euthydemus in fact has y teeth (where x # y). 


Ctesippus’ intelligent choice of (iia) to add to Dionysodorus’ assertion in (i) gen- 
erates a result that is independently verifiable. Dionysodorus could write down the 
number of teeth he thinks Euthydemus has and hand that number over to a mutu- 
ally agreeable judge. A disinterested third party could then count Euthydemus’ 
teeth, write down the number, and hand it over to the judge who will compare the 
numbers and say whether they are the same. 

Notice that of these two approaches, that is (1) the abstract, theoretical 
debate ad /a John Locke or Immanuel Kant and (2) the search for a clear sign 
of truth, the latter is better suited to a mystagogue. Rigging a situation that 
will result in a clear sign of the truth fails to provide the careful detail that an 
extended theoretical consideration can provide, but it does have the virtue of 
relying on what is easily accessible to the uninitiated who may not yet have 
the motivation or attention span for a prolonged, complex, and subtle discus- 
sion. A novice cannot be expected to follow a complex, abstract investigation, 
especially if we demand that the premises of our argument must simultaneously 
be established in our argument (and that the secondary premises that prove 
our primary premises must themselves be established by tertiary premises, and 
so on), but a novice can be expected to detect clear signs of truth/falsity that 
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quickly give a sense of some progress, even if that progress is merely refutation 
or disconfirmation. 

Notice also that with this test we are not inclined to ask of Ctesippus what 
Vlastos asked of Socrates, that is how he “can claim . . . to have proved that the 
refutand is false, when all he has established is its inconsistency with premises 
whose truth he has not tried to establish in that argument.” Dionysodorus would 
be thrilled to hear Vlastos befuddled: “Yeah, Vlastos is right,” he might say. “Cte- 
sippus has shown only that we cannot maintain all four claims simultaneously — 
we can just as easily reject (iia) or (ili) as (i); I think the count is wrong, obviously 
the counter took incisors to be teeth when I define teeth to include only canines, 
premolars, and molars. So my count was correct, and you have to accept that 
I do know everything.” Vlastos’ caution plays right into the hands of a shameless 
sophist. There is a thin line between being befuddled and being bamboozled. The 
requirement to use logical care is not a requirement of gullibility. 

Ctesippus’ strategy of looking for a clear sign of truth is reasonable and familiar 
to all. It is the strategy famously used by Croesus to put the great oracles to the 
test. He sent sacred delegates to seven different oracles, commanding them to wait 
for the hundredth day from their departure to ask their respective oracles what the 
Lydian king, Croesus of Alyattes, was doing on that particular day (he mixed tor- 
toise and lamb meat and boiled them together in a bronze cauldron with a bronze 
lid, Herodotus 1.48.2). Croesus’ strategy for testing the omniscience of oracles is 
similar to Ctesippus’ test of Dionysodorus’ claim to omniscience: 


(1) The oracle knows everything. 
(iia) The oracle says that Croesus is doing x. 
So (lib) Croesus is in fact doing x. 
But (11) Croesus is in fact doing y. 


In six of the seven cases x # y, and Croesus reasonably rejects (i) in all six cases. 
In the seventh case (the Pythia) x = y, and this is truly remarkable. In this case, 
(i) has a clear ring of truth about it, and Croesus reasonably accepts it. No doubt 
the six other oracles would be encouraged at Vlastos’ indecisiveness and would 
attempt to use it to save face because a successful oracle business can be quite 
lucrative, and all those donations can dry up quickly if people notice your predic- 
tive failures and draw the reasonable conclusion that you do not in fact know all. 

The pattern of reasoning employed by Ctesippus and Croesus is familiar 
and widespread. It lies at the heart of Deuteronomy 18:21—22 which poses and 
answers the question of how we may recognize an oracle from the Lord: “When 
a prophet speaketh in the name of the Lorp, if the thing follow not, nor come to 
pass, that is the thing which the Lorp hath not spoken” (Jewish Publication Soci- 
ety of America Version of 1917). This standard is applied in the cases of Zedekiah 
and Micaiah (1 Kings 22:1—40, 2 Chronicles 18:5—34). 


(1) Zedekiah’s prophecies are from the Lord. 
iia) Zedekiah prophesies that Ahab returns triumphant. 
prop 
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So (ib) Ahab returns triumphant. 
But (ii1) Ahab does not return triumphant. 


Zedekiah stands refuted and convicted of being a false prophet. Woe unto him (see 
Deuteronomy 18:20). In contrast, Micaiah prophesied that Ahab does not return 
triumphant, and so his prophecy has the clear ring of truth. 

In his classic work, Philosophy of Natural Science, Carl G. Hempel describes 
the testing of hypotheses in the natural sciences in such a way that they look 
remarkably like the previous arguments— including Socrates’ refutations in the 
Charmides and Laches. 


If a particular way of testing a hypothesis H presupposes auxiliary assump- 
tions A,, A,,..., A,_ that is, if these are used as additional premisses in 
deriving from H the relevant test implication J — then, as we saw earlier, a 
negative test result, which shows / to be false, tells us only that H or one of 
the auxiliary hypotheses must be false and that a change must be made some- 
where in this set of sentences if the test result is to be accommodated. A suit- 
able adjustment might be made by modifying or completely abandoning H 
or by making changes in the system of auxiliary hypotheses. In principle, it 
would always be possible to retain H even in the face of seriously adverse 
test results — provided that we are willing to make sufficiently radical and 
perhaps burdensome revisions among our auxiliary hypotheses. But science 
is not interested in thus protecting its hypotheses or theories at all costs — and 
for good reasons. 

(Hempel 1966, 28) 


In other words, given that “reliance on auxiliary hypotheses . . . is the rule rather 
than the exception in the testing of scientific hypotheses” (Hempel 23), scientific 
verification and refutation will typically involve the following steps: 


(1) Hypothesis 
(iia) Auxiliary hypothesis 
So (iib) Test implications of the combination of (i) and (iia) 
But (iii) Observed test implications 


A “negative test result” tells us — as Vlastos would no doubt agree — “only” either 
that the hypothesis is wrong or one of our auxiliary hypotheses is wrong or that 
the test results are not “to be accommodated.” Notice, however, that the begin- 
ning of the final sentence quoted earlier reveals that Hempel’s “only” is applicable 
provided that we are speaking “in principle.” In practice, science has good reasons 
for not behaving as Vlastos would have us behave. Hempel uses Pascal’s Puy-de- 
Déme experiment as his example and cites the following quotation of Pascal as a 
model of scientific experimental reasoning. 


If it happens that the height of the quicksilver is less at the top than at the 
base of the mountain . . . it follows of necessity that the weight and pressure 
of the air is the sole cause of this suspension of the quicksilver, and not the 
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abhorrence of a vacuum: for it is quite certain that there is much more air 
that presses on the foot of the mountain than there is on its summit, and one 
cannot well say that nature abhors a vacuum more at the foot of the mountain 
than at its summit. 

(Hempel 1966, 29) 


In the Puy-de-Dome experiment, Pascal envisioned two simultaneous tests. The 
refutation of the “horror vacui” theory goes as follows: 


(1) The “horror vacui” theory. 
(iia) Nature abhors a vacuum equally everywhere. 

So (lib) The level of mercury in the tube is no lower when Pascal’s brother 
Périer carries his primitive mercury barometer to the top of Mt. Puy- 
de-Déme than it was at the bottom of the mountain. 

But (iii) The level of mercury in Périer’s barometer is in fact four inches lower 
at the top than at the bottom of Mt. Puy-de-Déme. 


The verification of Torricelli’s theory that we live at the bottom of a (mostly) 
invisible sea of air goes as follows: 


6 


(1) Torricelli’s “sea of air” theory. 
(iia) The higher one ascends, the lighter the pressure exerted by the “sea 
of air.” 
So (ili) The level of mercury in Périer’s barometer is lower at the top than at 
the bottom of Mt. Puy-de-Déme. 
And (iii) The level of mercury in Périer’s barometer is lower at the top than at 
the bottom of Mt. Puy-de-Déme. 


As Hempel portrays scientific experimental reasoning, no further premises are 
involved. In particular, neither the denial of the “horror vacui” theory nor the 
affirmation of Torricelli’s “sea of air” theory is deductively entailed by the state- 
ments describing the experimental design and results. As with Ctesippus, Croe- 
sus, and Zedekiah, it is the “negative test result” that makes it reasonable for us, 
given the intelligent design of the experiment, to reject the “horror vacui” theory 
(i), and it is the positive test result that makes it reasonable for us — again, given 
the intelligent design of the experiment — to accept Torricelli’s “sea of air” theory 
(i). In some technical sense, we could save the “horror vacui’” theory by reject- 
ing (iia) and imagining with Pascal that for some strange reason “nature abhors a 
vacuum more at the foot of the mountain than at its summit,” but Pascal rightly 
doesn’t even dignify this with an explicit answer. Nor does he even bother imagin- 
ing the possibility of refusing to accommodate the test results: in some technical 
sense we could say that Peérier possibly misread the level of the mercury in the test 
tube, “But,” as Hempel points out, “science is not interested in thus protecting its 
hypotheses or theories at all costs — and for good reasons.” 


But while this assumption [that is that nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum 
decreases with increasing altitude] is not logically absurd or patently false, it 
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is objectionable from the point of view of science. For it would be introduced 
ad hoc — that is, for the sole purpose of saving a hypothesis seriously threat- 
ened by adverse evidence; it would not be called for by other findings and, 
roughly speaking, it leads to no additional test implications. 

(Hempel 1966, 29) 


There would be no legitimate scientific reasons for saying what, in some technical 
sense, we could say to save the “horror vacui” theory, which means that although 
we could say those things, we shouldn’t because it wouldn’t be reasonable to say 
them. Although we can think of the refutation of the “horror vacui” as an instance 
of modus tollens, it would be more precise to say that the experiment does not 
deductively prove the falsity of the “horror vacui” theory and the truth of Torri- 
celli’s “sea of air” theory, but it provides sufficient reason for drawing precisely 
those conclusions. Although neither the auxiliary hypotheses nor the observed test 
implications are actually proven to be true in the experiment, and in that sense we 
could say that the experiment “simply” assumes that they are true and that they 
enter the experiment “simply” as propositions on which the experimenters are all 
agreed, nevertheless they provide sufficient reason for concluding that the “horror 
vacui” theory is false and Torricelli’s “sea of air” theory is true. 

There are a number of ways to explain why this procedure is reasonable. If 
we are epistemological foundationalists, then we might explain this pattern of 
reasoning by emphasizing the strength of the direct perceptual evidence provided 
by Pascal’s brother Périer. Until Torricelli’s “sea of air” theory was proposed, the 
“horror vacui’ theory had a tremendous amount of observational data in support 
of it, but all that data is easily explained by Torricelli’s theory, and so the two have 
equal support. The experiment is intelligently designed to tip the evidential bal- 
ance one way or the other on the basis of direct observational evidence. 

Alternatively, if we are epistemological coherentists, then we might explain 
Hempel’s experimental reasoning as a matter of maximizing explanatory coher- 
ence among our beliefs. Again, once Torricelli’s “sea of air” theory is put forward, 
it suddenly becomes a matter of no consequence whether we accept or reject the 
“horror vacui’ theory: all the phenomena that were explained by the “horror 
vacui” theory can just as easily and well be explained by the “sea of air” theory. 
Rejecting Périer’s report introduces a wide range of explanatory problems: how 
can we explain this simple cognitive failure in someone who is so clearly compe- 
tent? If others try the same experiment and observe the same results, the explana- 
tory problems multiply. We face the same increasing explanatory problems if we 
allow ourselves to suspect that nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum varies inversely 
with altitude. The experiment is intelligently designed to put us in a situation 
where one theory will provide significantly greater explanatory coherence among 
our beliefs than the other. 

Or take the very recent theory of “epistemic contextualism” according to which 
the truth value of an attribution of knowledge is context dependent (for example 
Cohen 1999; compare DeRose 1992; Heller 1999). In the absence of Torricelli’s 
“sea of air” theory, the “horror vacui” theory seems perfectly reasonable, and 
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scientists are within their epistemic rights in claiming to know that nature abhors 
a vacuum. By seriously proposing his theory, Torricelli altered the epistemic con- 
text, as does Descartes when he raises the extreme doubts in Meditation 1. What 
it is legitimate to claim to know changes when the contextual possibilities change. 
Furthermore, “epistemic contextualism” usually includes something that might be 
called a “truth-tracking” feature. For example, DeRose enunciates what he calls a 
“Subjunctive Conditionals Account” (SCA) of the modern “brain-in-a-vat” (BIV) 
example of Cartesian skepticism. 


According to SCA, the problem with my belief that I’m not a BIV — and I do 
have such a belief, as do most of us — is that I would have this belief (that 
I’m not a BIV) even if it were false (even if I were one). It is this that makes 
it hard to claim to know that I’m not a BIV. For, according to SCA, we have 
a very strong general, though not exceptionless, inclination to think that we 
don’t know that P when we think that our belief that P is a belief we would 
hold even if P were false. Let’s say that S’s belief that P is insensitive if S 
would believe that P if P were false. SCA’s generalization can then be restated 
as follows: We tend to judge that S doesn’t know that P when we think S’s 
belief that P is insensitive. 

(DeRose 1995, 18) 


By putting the two theories to the Puy-de-Déme test, Pascal is deliberately keep- 
ing his beliefs “sensitive” in DeRose’s sense. As Périer is off climbing Mt. Puy- 
de-Déme, Pascal holds himself ready to believe one way or the other: he wants 
his belief to be a result of the experiment; he does not want his treatment of the 
experiment to be a result of his antecedent beliefs. Hempel’s endorsement of this 
kind of reasoning also makes sense on DeRose’s “truth-tracking” SCA: the more 
we indulge ourselves in ad hoc reasoning, the less our beliefs are sensitive to the 
truth and the more our beliefs are determined by our own feelings of commitment 
to a theory or to our own feelings of embarrassment at being proven wrong. 

The very same things that can be said in defense of (1) experimental reasoning 
in the natural sciences, as portrayed by Hempel, (2) the false prophet test as indi- 
cated in the Hebrew scriptures, (3) Croesus’ test of pagan oracles, and (4) Ctesip- 
pus’ test of Dionysodorus’ self-avowed omniscience. I collect all these together 
using Ctesippus’ Greek word “tekmérion’” and refer to it as “clear sign reason- 
ing.” It seems to me that well-designed clear sign reasoning makes perfect sense 
on “burden-of-proof” foundationalism: a well-designed test places the burden of 
proof on the claim that is being challenged, and a successful well-designed test 
gives us more or better reason (more foundational reason) to reject the challenged 
claim than any other claim involved in the test. Clear sign reasoning also makes 
sense on a coherence theory of justification: a well-designed test confronts us 
with a situation where our belief system must be modified in one way or another, 
and a successful well-designed test is one where giving up the challenged claim 
does less damage to the explanatory coherence of our belief system (or indeed 
positively enhances the explanatory coherence of our belief system) than any 
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alternative choice. Finally, clear sign reasoning makes sense on “truth-tracking” 
epistemic contextualism. A well-designed test places our belief in a context where 
it will either satisfy our expectations or create a jarring cognitive dissonance, and 
a successful well-designed test is one that reveals us to be tracking the truth rather 
than grasping at straws to maintain a thesis. 

I believe I could go on with many other epistemological theories because 
I think that the reasonableness of clear sign reasoning is primitive — or at least 
more primitive than fully developed epistemological theories. Accounting for the 
reasonableness of clear sign reasoning seems to me to be a case of explaining the 
clear by the obscure. Rather than judging Ctesippus’, Croessus’, the Hebrews’, 
and Hempel’s reasoning by its validation on some favored epistemological theory, 
it seems to me that we ought to determine the favor in which we hold various epis- 
temological theories at least partly by whether or not they validate intelligently 
designed clear sign reasoning. Notice, for example, that Descartes is careful in 
Meditation | to point out that he indulges his skeptical fantasy only from the 
security of his armchair. As a purely theoretical exercise, Cartesian skepticism is 
a perfectly legitimate enterprise. It is surely no accident that the famous (or infa- 
mous) final paragraph of the Meditations has Descartes eagerly trying to convince 
us that the results of his theoretical inquiry do indeed validate much of our ordi- 
nary patterns of reasoning. To some extent he was aware that many of his readers 
would be more likely to judge his epistemology by how well it verified familiar 
forms of reasoning than they would be to judge familiar forms of reasoning by 
his epistemology. 

If Hempel is right about experimental reasoning in the natural sciences, and 
if I am right to connect this with clear sign reasoning, then Socrates’ refutations 
are perfectly reasonable, and my “Problem A” is solved. Socrates’ refutations are 
examples of well-designed clear sign reasoning. Socrates and his interlocutors are 
right to reject (i) as false when confronted with (iia) and (iii) because his well- 
designed refutations provide a clear sign that the initial proposal of the interlocu- 
tor is false. 

If we are foundationalists, then we should see that the burden of proof has not 
been borne by (i). In each case, (iia) and (111) always have evidence and reasons 
in their support,’ and they always create a serious problem for (i). Here are all the 
propositions used for (iia) in the Charmides and Laches. 


(iial) Temperance is fine. 
(iia2) Temperance is good. 
(iia3) A temperate state is well governed. 
(iia4) Doing good does not require knowing that you are doing good. 
(1iaS—6) Temperance is beneficial. 
(iia7) Scythian cavalrymen are courageous. 
(iia8—9) Courage is fine. 
(1ial10) Intelligent investment is intelligent endurance. 
(iial1) Lions do not have knowledge. 
(1ial2) Knowledge of good and bad is the whole of virtue. 
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None of these is put forward as a guess or hypothesis of the interlocutor’s. (ial), 
(iia2), (1ia5—6), and (iia8—9) are deeply and widely held ethical convictions, and 
as such we can expect a great many people to be able to provide — if pressed — a 
wide variety of evidence in their support.* Scholars regularly overlook the cultural 
context of these agreements and so are blind to the extent to which they rest on 
ordinary observational evidence (Wolfsdorf is guilty of this sort of oversight at 
Wolfsdorf 2008, 192-6). For example, certain kinds of intemperance as well as 
cowardice could result in legal atimia — disgrace, deprivation of honor, disfran- 
chisement (McDowell 1978, 124—6, 160): observing the sorry lot of cowards and 
intemperate knaves would have made it directly evident to an Athenian’s senses 
that cowardice and intemperance are shameful, bad, and detrimental, and hence 
it would have been obvious by stark contrast that virtue is fine, good and benefi- 
cial. (1ial1) is a deeply and widely held conviction in whose favor a wide variety 
of evidence could easily be brought, if anyone cared to ask for it. For example, 
the horses of Achilles who weep at the death of Patroclus are prodigies whose 
exceptional nature proves the rule for other animals (//iad 17.426—460). (iia3) and 
(iia4) are closely connected to deeply and widely held ethical convictions, and 
they derive tremendous probative value by this connection, but they also involve 
the evidence of the senses: any reasonably intelligent Greek could easily provide 
numerous clear examples in support of both propositions, if anyone cared to ask 
for them. For example, it would be difficult to gainsay (iia3) in the face of Rheto- 
ric 1.9.1366b13—15: according to Aristotle, temperance and lawfulness go hand 
in hand. Furthermore, Ajax’ praise of ignorance (Sophocles, Aias 554) indicates a 
source of much evidence in support of (iia4). (iia7) is derived from the evidence 
of the senses; any reasonably intelligent and experienced Greek — especially gen- 
erals like Laches and Nicias — could be expected to have eye-witness or reliable 
second-hand evidence in support of it. Herodotus’ grudging respect for the Scyth- 
ians, for example, is evidence in favor of (1ia7) (Herodotus 4.46, compare 1.106). 
(i1a10) is an observational “no-brainer,” unless Laches chooses to be more care- 
ful in defining “endurance” (which he is not). (iial12) is special, and I will have 
more to say about it later, but it is clearly advanced as more than just a guess or 
hypothesis: it is advanced and agreed to on the basis of thoughtful examination, 
and reasons are explicitly given in its favor. 

The same is true for all the propositions used for (iii) in the Charmides and 
Laches. Here they are. 


(iiial) | Calmly writing letters is not finer than quickly writing letters. 
(iiia2) | Modesty is not always good. 

(iiia3) Such a state is not well governed. 

(i1ia4) Temperance does require knowing that you are doing good. 
(iiia5) — Self-knowledge is not beneficial. 

(iiia6) Knowledge of good and bad is not beneficial. 

(iiia7) | Scythian cavalrymen don’t stand and fight. 

(jiia8) | Endurance is not always fine. 

(iiia9) = Intelligent investment is not courageous. 
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(i1ial10) Foolish endurance is not fine. 
(iiial1) Lions are courageous. 
(iiial2) Courage is not the whole of virtue. 


Here, (iiial), (111a2), (iiia7), (1i1a8), (itia9), (1i1a10), and (iiiall) are evident to 
the senses. These claims are brought in as being clear to any reasonable person 
who opens his or her eyes and looks. Scholars overlook the fact that at Apology 
21b7—23cl Socrates makes it clear that although he chooses a wide variety of 
interlocutors, he is not exactly catholic: he prefers to investigate and refute peo- 
ple with a reputation for wisdom (compare Apology 23b6). He doesn’t examine 
idiots and fools who might bring something into the conversation “simply” as an 
assertion. Surely it is no accident that his examination of courage involves Laches 
but not Cleonymus the shield-tosser, and his examination of temperance involves 
Charmides but not Alcibiades.’ If Socrates discussed temperance with an intem- 
perate drunkard or if he discussed courage with a traitorous coward we might well 
have grounds for saying that their assertions are “simply” or “merely” proposi- 
tions they have put forward; we might well have grounds for thinking that such 
people don’t know what they are talking about. Far from expecting his interlocu- 
tors simply to blurt out whatever sincere belief happens to pop into their heads, 
he assumes they are reasonably intelligent and in a position to know, if anybody 
does, what he asks them. In the Euthyphro, for example, Euthyphro himself sets 
up the expectation that if anybody knows what holiness is, he does. (iiia3) and 
(iiia4) are connected to widely and deeply held moral convictions in whose sup- 
port a great many people could easily provide a wealth of supporting evidence, if 
anybody asked for it. (iiia3) is connected to widely and deeply held beliefs about 
the eusocial behavior of virtuous people, but it is also supported by observational 
evidence: in every functioning society there is a division and interconnectedness 
of people doing other people’s business (for example providing goods and ser- 
vices to others, compare Republic 2.369b5—c8). (iiia4) is connected to the Greek 
reverence for the Pythian dictum “know thyself.” Perhaps Croesus is the most 
famous evidence for the truth of “know thyself”: it was his failure to know himself 
that caused him to think he was not vulnerable to the vicissitudes of human life, 
and so his ambition and willingness to indulge in violence grew, leading to his 
downfall (Xenophon, Cyropaedia 7.2.20—25). I will return to (itial2) in the fol- 
lowing, but it is treated as evident to the senses. I will return to (iiia5) and (iiia6) 
in the following as well, but they are clearly advanced as more than just guesses or 
hypothesis: they are advanced and agreed to on the basis of thoughtful examina- 
tion, and reasons are explicitly given in their favor. 

Hence, in all cases in both the Charmides and the Laches, (iia) and (iii) enter 
the argument as more than just propositions asserted and agreed to. In all cases, 
(11a) and (iii) are brought forth as being true, and as having probative weight that 
could be displayed, if anybody asked for it. If we are foundationalists, then, we 
have good reason to accept that Socrates proves (i) to be false by his intelligently 
designed clear sign tests. 

Furthermore, Socrates and his interlocutors are reasonable to reject (i) in the 
face of (iia) and (iii) if we are coherentists. In each case, (i) would provide an 
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explanation for some of the putative facts about courage and temperance, but 
given the wealth of evidence and reasons supporting (iia) and (iii) (as I just 
indicated), accepting (1) at the cost of (iia) or (iii) creates more explanatory gaps 
than retaining (iia) and (ili) at the cost of (i). For example, it certainly would 
explain a lot about courage if courage is the knowledge of what is and is not 
to be feared (Laches, fifth refutation 196d1—197c1), but this would leave the 
immense problem of explaining how lions can learn what few humans can learn 
(Laches 197al—5), or it would leave the problem of explaining how so many 
people can be so wrong about the courage of lions, especially when their cour- 
age seems patently obvious (Laches 197c3-4). Nicias takes up the challenge, 
and because he draws a reasonable distinction showing that in fact we enhance 
the explanatory coherence of our beliefs if we retain (1) and reject (iii) as merely 
approximately or apparently true, Socrates is perfectly willing to go along with 
Nicias. This suggests that he would be perfectly willing to go along with any 
other interlocutor who sincerely challenges (iia) or (ii1). The fact that this is the 
only example of an interlocutor rejecting anything other than (i) should sug- 
gest exactly the opposite of the view that these are all “simply” agreed upon: 
reasonable, well-informed, and thoughtful people see that Socrates selects (iia) 
and (iii) intelligently, and so they see that he regularly provides a successful 
refutation of (i). 

The same considerations also show that Socrates and his interlocutors are 
reasonable to reject (i) in the face of (11a) and (ili) if we are contextualists. In 
contexts with which Meno, for example, is familiar, he speaks quite well about 
virtue (Meno 80a8—b4), but Socrates manages to place Meno’s beliefs in a context 
where he is tripped up. The human tendency toward “confirmation bias” (compare 
Oswald and Grosjean 2004) explains why it isn’t difficult for people to find con- 
texts in which their assertions about virtue are reasonable. Charmides, for exam- 
ple, might be thinking about the roughhousing of his schoolmates, and in that 
context it seems reasonable to suggest that the intemperate students are noisy and 
quick, like storm-tossed seas, while the temperate students are more measured and 
calm, like peaceful seas. Socrates, however, insightfully places his interlocutors’ 
answers to his original question in contexts where they don’t quite ring true. The 
challenge, then, is to keep our beliefs properly sensitive to the truth instead of to 
our own pride. Socrates’ clear sign reasoning can be understood as an insistence 
on a “Subjunctive Conditionals Account” (SCA) of belief: it is a way of testing 
whether his interlocutors will follow where the evidence leads or will maintain 
their theses to avoid embarrassment (see Charmides 164c7—d3). Recall further 
that in Socrates’ first refutation of Charmides, the particular actions he asks about 
are quick and calm actions, not temperate actions. This easily enhances the sensi- 
tivity of the situation. When Charmides has just said that temperance is calmness, 
he may very well have a strong tendency to make his assertions track not the truth 
but only his own consistency if Socrates asks him whether this or that calm action 
is temperate. By asking whether this or that calm action is fine — or is finer than 
an incompatibly quick action — Socrates helps Charmides avoid the temptation to 
say what consistency with his original assertion demands and instead say what he 
sincerely believes to be the truth. 
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These same considerations also show that Socrates and his interlocutors are rea- 
sonable to reject (i) in the face of (iia) and (iii) if we are Bayesians with respect to 
theory confirmation and disconfirmation (compare Jeffrey 1983, 1992). When (1) 
is first proposed, it is rightly assigned a non-negligible probability; immediately 
after Charmides gives his first definition of temperance, for example, Socrates 
congratulates him by saying, “You speak well . . . people do say the calm to be 
temperate.” However, the probability of (i) drops significantly once the evidence 
in (ili) is brought to bear. This is particularly clear on a simple Bayesian theory 
where observation statements are given a probability of one: as I have shown 
earlier, (iia) and (111) are often observation statements and so will be counted by 
a simple Bayesian as providing rock-solid disconfirmation of (i). But even on a 
moderate Bayesianism that grants to observation statements a probability of less 
than one (but more than zero), the evidence I have provided gives us good reason 
to think that the prior probabilities of (iia) and (iii) would be greater than the prior 
probability of (i) so that when we confront the hypothesis in (i) with the evidence, 
the prior probability of the hypothesis is decreased, that is (i) is disconfirmed. 

Again, I think I could go on with professional epistemological theories because it 
seems to me that Socrates relies on a procedure whose reasonableness is primitive — 
or at least more primitive than professional epistemological theories. I have 
belabored the point because Vlastos’ view has been so influential. Even those who 
have serious disagreements with Vlastos often accept his basic view of the elen- 
chos that unless it is supplemented by some sophisticated additional assumptions, 
it is nothing more than an inconsistent set of propositions, any one of which may 
be rejected to avoid the inconsistency. A careful examination of the text, however, 
reveals quite a different picture. 

Socrates’ regular practice of giving up (1) as false when confronted with 
(iia) and (iii) is reasonable. This is what I have called Problem A, and I think 
Problem A is easily solved: since I think the reasonableness of Socrates’ pro- 
cedure is primitive — or at least more primitive than developed epistemological 
theories — I can say that if anything is reasonable, Socrates’ choice to relin- 
quish (i) when confronted with (iia) and (ili) is reasonable. What is impor- 
tant in Vlastos’ insight should be posed as what I call Problem B, that is the 
mere fact that Socrates has made a reasonable choice in relinquishing (i) does 
not entail that he has made the right choice;'® what guarantee or fail-safe can 
Socrates provide to ensure that in each case the reasonable choice is the right 
choice? 


Section 3: Interpretive misconceptions 


The method of refutation I have attributed to Socrates is a folk strategy familiar 
in many cultures and is well suited to a mystagogue. But its simplicity might be 
thought a strike against it as an account of the widely varied gambits employed 
by Socrates. Before I proceed to show in what specific ways I think Socrates’ 
philosophical activity in the Charmides and Laches is a bit more sophisticated 
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than I have so far portrayed it, I pause to defend my interpretation from several 
criticisms. 

Perhaps there is a cultural misunderstanding at work in our modern tendency to 
assume that Socratic philosophizing must be much more complex than it appears." 
Often in our professional philosophical culture a simple sentence states a simple 
claim and complex statements require complex sentences. But in Socrates’ cul- 
ture, complex and profound claims were often made by extremely simple expres- 
sions; for example, “know thyself” (gndthi seauton, yv@01 ceavtov) and “nothing 
in excess” (méden agan, undév Gyav). Greece had a long tradition of “gnomic” 
literature in which the writer tried to fashion a verse that was beautiful, simple, 
and yet profound. Perhaps a good modern match for this linguistic phenomenon 
is the notion among mathematicians of a proof that is “elegant.” An elegant proof 
is short, simple, and yet still perfectly effective. Simplicity does not entail banal- 
ity. It seems to me that this is the attitude we need when approaching Socrates; 
Socrates was a master of the elegant refutation. 

Also, I fear that all too often we mistakenly assume that dendrology obviates 
ecology. Two major determinates of crown fire hazard are canopy bulk density 
and canopy base height (Keyser and Smith 2010). It doesn’t matter whether this 
tree or that tree, this branch or that branch, is contributing to the density of the 
canopy; what matters is that some trees or other with branches in some configu- 
ration or other are creating a canopy of a certain density. It is not the fineness 
of detail with which we study individual trees that allows us to learn the crown 
fire hazard in a particular region; rather it is our study of the bulk density and 
base height of a canopy that allows this. Forests have substantial compositional 
and configurational plasticity (on compositional and configurational plasticity see 
Boyd 1980, 87-91, and Kim 1972). Individual trees come and go, but the crown 
fire hazard of a forest can remain fairly constant. 

We commit this error when, for example, we object to Hempel on the grounds 
that he lumps together all of the “natural sciences” and portrays all of their proce- 
dures with the same abstract account of experimental reasoning. No doubt physi- 
cists, chemists, biologists, seismologists, astronomers, and so on will employ 
a very wide variety of experimental techniques, and for the purposes of each 
science these differences are of great practical significance. But from this it does 
not follow that a study at Hempel’s level of abstraction is worthless. Dendrology 
does not obviate ecology. A number of very interesting conclusions can be drawn 
from Hempel’s (1966) study, for example regarding the nature and status of sci- 
entific “laws” (ch. 5), the threat of “operationalism” (ch. 7), and the worry of 
scientific “reductionism” (ch. 8). But not the least of the results of Hempel’s will- 
ingness to study the forest rather than the trees is the fact that scientific progress 
can and does result in the absence of the kind of indubitable certainty sought by 
Descartes. 

If we look through Socrates’ arguments, we will find that each one is unique 
and has very many differences from each other argument. This is true in the Char- 
mides and Laches, and it is far truer if we consider all of Socrates’ arguments in all 
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of Plato’s dialogues. Here I think that the most sensible study is that of Carpenter 
and Polansky: 


This investigation suggests the unlikelihood of developing any straightfor- 
ward general account of Socratic elenchus. This hardly denies, however, that 
the elenchus that constitutes nearly all of Socratic conversation is his princi- 
pal procedure of philosophical investigation. It suggests the value of expand- 
ing reflection upon Socrates’ methods beyond too narrow a view of the logic 
of elenctic refutation. 

(Carpenter and Polansky 2002, 100; see also Benson 2002, 107) 


Carpenter and Polansky persuade me that we would be ill advised to look for any 
characterization other than “elenchi” to cover all the refutations carried out by 
“Socrates” in Plato’s dialogues. I certainly have not tried to do this. Nevertheless, 
cataloging all the many differences in arguments given by “Socrates” in Plato’s 
dialogues can make us lose sight of the prominent method “Socrates” uses in 
the Charmides and Laches (and elsewhere) to such spectacular effect. Socratic 
elenchi display substantial compositional plasticity. My account of Socrates’ 
method abstracts from a great many differences between particular arguments. 
I am not denying those differences (in fact I delineated many of the important dif- 
ferences when I systematically went through the support that could be given to the 
various premises) just as Hempel does not deny the important differences between 
the experimental reasoning of chemists and astronomers. But I do believe that an 
account of experimental reasoning as abstract as Hempel’s is still significant, and 
it does seem to me that an account of Socratic elenchi as abstract as mine is still 
significant. For example, it shows that Socrates elegantly proves not only that but 
also why his interlocutors’ suggestions are false.'* Although the elenchi I have 
considered in detail typically involve propositions on which Socrates agrees with 
his interlocutors, not every elenchos involves such propositions (compare Benson 
2002, 107; Brickhouse and Smith 2002, 147). An injudicious survey of Socratic 
elenchi will fail to reveal the probative value of many elenchi simply because it 
is not true that everything worthy of the name “elenchos” has probative weight 
against one specific claim. 

A different analogy might be helpful. There is no single, determinate, and true 
account of all the things a plumber does at a job site. She may wash her hands, 
lay out tools, consult blueprints, detect and diagnose faults in plumbing systems, 
eat lunch, join pipes, cut pipes, test pipes, and so on: other than the indeterminate 
description “doing a plumbing job” there is no single accurate account of all these 
activities. And yet, among them, there are easily discernible activities that are 
distinctive of expert plumbers and deserve verbal recognition as “plumbing” more 
than other activities. The Socratic elenchos upon which I focus is to Socratic phi- 
losophizing what “detect and diagnose faults in plumbing systems” is to “doing 
a plumbing job.” 

Since the very notion of “the Socratic method” has come under attack (for 
example, by Brickhouse and Smith 2002), I should provide an explicit argument 
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in defense of the notion. The OED defines a “method” as “a way of doing any- 
thing, esp. according to a defined and regular plan; a mode of procedure in any 
activity, business, etc.” Twelve times in the Charmides and the Laches Socrates 
employs the procedure of testing an answer to his question by looking for a clear 
sign of truth. Clear sign reasoning is well defined (the definition is clear to Croe- 
sus and to any false-prophet-tester), 12 times counts as “regular,” and it is clearly 
Socrates’ “plan” to use this procedure repeatedly, so Socrates employs a “defined 
and regular plan.” Hence, Socrates’ clear sign reasoning in the Laches and Char- 
mides is a “method,” and because the singular definite article in English is “the,” 
there is such a thing as “the Socratic method.” 

In fact, we might very well say that by using the word “té de” (tfjde)—“in this 
way” or “by this method” (dative of manner) — at Charmides 158e6, Socrates 
himself licenses talk of “the Socratic method:” “this method of inquiry . . . seems 
to me to be best.”’'4 Furthermore, we are within our rights to refer to “the Socratic 
method” as “the elenchos” (or “elenchus” for Latinizers). At Charmides 166c5, 
Critias levels the following allegation against Socrates: “you are doing what 
you just now denied that you were doing, for you are trying to refute [elenchein, 
édEyyew] me instead of following what the Jogos is about.”!> Actually, what 
Socrates said earlier (at 165b5—c2) is that he does not know the truth of the matter 
and is inquiring with Critias. Critias is confused about the adversarial nature of 
refutation: Socrates’ approach can be called “adversarial” insofar as it involves 
the attempt to refute the interlocutor’s proposal, but it is friendly (and hence can 
be called “non-adversarial’’) insofar as this attempt at refutation is thought to be 
an important part of getting to the truth (as Socrates patiently explains at Meno 
84a3—c9). Socrates’ reply to Critias clears things up: “How can you think that if 
I refute [elenchO, éhéyyo] you, I pursue the refutation [elenchein, éhéyyew] for 
any other reason than the one I would have for investigating myself, that is fearing 
lest I failed to notice that I thought I knew something I did not know” (166c7— 
d2).'* “Fail fast” is a principle of project management: if your project is going to 
fail, it is better that you discover this quickly so that you waste as little time on 
it as possible. You are doing the creator of the project a favor by trying to make 
the project fail fast. As Socrates conceives of what he is doing, he is using an 
adversarial procedure properly called, in the infinitive, “elenchein,” but one that 
is perfectly in harmony with his anti-adversarial relationship with his interlocutor. 

Hence, there is such a thing as “the Socratic method,” Socrates himself explic- 
itly refers to it both as a “method” and as a means of refutation (elenchos), and so 
we are right to refer to the method I have identified as either “the Socratic method” 
or “the Socratic elenchos [elenchus].” If you look closely enough, each tree and 
each branch will reveal its own uniqueness, but there is a forest nonetheless. 

Of course, by the “Socratic” method I do not mean to imply that nobody else 
has ever used the method, or even that Socrates is the inventor of the method. 
I mean simply that Socrates is one of the most famous individuals to use this kind 
of reasoning prominently. 

Next, by “the” Socratic method I do not mean the absurd claim that every utter- 
ance of Socrates was in the employ of one and only one method. Cast your net 
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too widely and all the fish swim through. Allow yourself to generalize about “the 
Socratic elenchos” only on the basis of what all elenchi — or “all of Socrates’ 
various arguments” (Brickhouse and Smith 2002, 147), or worse, all of “Socrates’ 
philosophizing” (152) — share in common and the result will be uninteresting. 
More careful searching reveals that in the Charmides and Laches (as well as other 
places), Socrates employs an elegant method of refutation that allows him not 
only to prove that and why certain answers to his questions are false, but also 
helps him make some very surprising discoveries (as I show in the following and 
in chapter 4). 

Also, by “method” I do not mean “methodology.” When it comes to transplant- 
ing, every serious gardener has a method, but few have a methodology. Wolfsdorf 
goes astray when he denies that Socrates conceives of himself as having a method 
“insofar as the concept of method implies a relatively systematic and theoretically 
based procedure” (Wolfsdorf 2003, 301): substitute the word “methodology” 
for “method” and the claim will turn out to be true rather than false. A gardener 
doesn’t need a methodology of transplanting methods in order to be successful 
in transplanting plants, and a mystagogic philosopher doesn’t need a methodol- 
ogy of refutational methods in order to be successful in refuting philosophical 
proposals. While Socrates’ procedure is regular, I’m not sure I would call it “sys- 
tematic,” and I surely would not call it “theoretically based.” It is a folk strategy 
familiar in many different cultures. While this does entail that he lacks, and does 
not conceive of himself as having, a methodology, it does not mean that he lacks 
a method. 

Finally, there are two more philosophical obstacles that can get in the way 
of seeing Socrates’ simple method as elegantly effective. First, we might find it 
difficult to take seriously Socrates’ insistence on perceptual awareness of ethical 
truths. If we are inclined to draw something like a fact/value distinction, then we 
may think that it is naive to treat ethical claims as susceptible to direct perceptual 
confirmation. We may then seem to be on the horns of a dilemma: either Socrates 
is naive or his arguments are more sophisticated than they appear. I deal with this 
in the following under the heading, “The fact/value boondoggle.” 

Second, we may tend to commit what I call “the doxastic fallacy.” Therapists 
urge caution when confronting delusional people about their false beliefs. It can 
be prudent to make the “doxastic ascent” with someone who claims to be hearing 
the voice of Satan: we can focus on this as simply one belief among many and 
exclude consideration of the truth of the belief or the probative value of the fact 
that this person sincerely believes it to be true. I contrast the “doxastic ascent” 
with the “referential descent.” We make the referential descent when we take the 
sincerity of someone’s beliefs as an indication that the belief is both true and 
probative. For example, from the fact that a physician sincerely believes that my 
medical condition is curable, and isn’t merely saying that my condition is curable 
to make me feel better, I infer that it is true that my condition is curable, and the 
sincerity of the doctor’s belief can legitimately be cited by me as evidence proving 
that my medical condition is curable. We commit the doxastic fallacy when we 
inappropriately make the doxastic ascent. For example, when a bridge inspector 
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says, “I sincerely believe that this bridge is unsafe,” we commit the doxastic fal- 
lacy if we infer that this expression of a sincerely held belief is merely an expres- 
sion of a sincerely held belief, that is, that it is not true and that it lacks probative 
value. I deal with this in the following under the heading, “The doxastic fallacy,” 
and this is where I give my main argument against the non-constructivist interpre- 
tation of Socrates’ elenchos. 


The fact/value boondoggle 


As I understand the success of Socrates’ refutations, they often rely on the evi- 
dential weight of observation statements. The problem is that Socrates is focused 
on ethics, and many modern philosophers are inclined to see value judgments as 
nothing more than expressions of personal preference or social mores. Combined 
with an inclination to see in Socratic refutations nothing more than an indetermi- 
nate contradiction in a set of assertions and it will seem to many to be a slam-dunk 
that Socrates never intends any of his elenchi to have a constructive conclusion. 

If we think that it is naive to assume that some ethical claims can carry all the 
evidential weight of normal observation statements, then we must conclude that 
Socrates was naive. Socrates explicitly states that if temperance is in Charmides, 
then he has some “perception” (aisthésin, aio®notv, 159a2) of it. It was perhaps 
from misplaced philosophical embarrassment that Jowett could not bring himself 
to provide an adequate translation here, using the hopelessly vague phrase “‘inti- 
mation of” to render the perfectly clear “aisthésis.” We mustn’t lose sight of the 
fact that Socrates’ investigation of temperance is with a young man reputed to be 
temperate and that his investigation of courage is with two Athenian generals. 
Who is better situated to perceive the courage of courageous soldiers than a gen- 
eral? Who is better situated to perceive the temperance of temperate schoolboys 
than a temperate schoolboy at school? A general who is incapable of directly 
perceiving which of his soldiers are the courageous ones is likely to make serious 
mistakes when deciding whom to place in the right-most files and in the front- 
most ranks, and this can make the difference between glorious victory and disas- 
trous defeat. A young man who is incapable of directly perceiving which of his 
associates are the temperate ones is likely to make serious mistakes when decid- 
ing with whom he will spend his time, and this can make the difference between 
beneficial friendships and disastrous liaisons. 

Our view here may be influenced by our own philosophical view of the alleged 
fact/value distinction. In my view, this distinction is a snare and a delusion; the 
only useful insights gained through its consideration are those gained through 
exposing the mistakes upon which it rests (compare Brink 1989, 109-10, 135-9; 
Miller 1992, 60-73; Irwin 2009, chapters 90, 92-4).'’ So I feel no philosophical 
embarrassment in giving a perfectly natural translation of Socrates’ “aisthésis” 
in this passage or in faithfully portraying Socrates as treating both particular and 
general ethical judgments as matters of direct observation. This is how Socrates 
himself behaves, so our interpretation must reflect a method that treats assertions 
that such and such is “fine” or “good” as having all the standard probative value 
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of observation reports and not as suddenly and radically shifting us into a context 
where we are simply considering propositions as such, stripped of all their ordi- 
nary probative value. We might think Socrates is naive here — I do not — but we 
mustn’t allow our desire to attribute a philosophical view like our own to Socrates 
when this view is clearly at odds with the text. 


The doxastic fallacy 


Socrates believes it is important not to think that you know something you do 
not in fact know (for example, Charmides 166d1-—2). So a prominent use of the 
elenchos is in helping people realize that there are some things they do not know. 
The first step in solving a problem is noticing it (as Socrates emphasizes at Meno 
84a3-c9). As a philosophical mystagogue, this use of the elenchos is extremely 
important. Hence it is appropriate for Socrates to make the doxastic ascent: 
regardless of whether his interlocutor’s sincerely held beliefs are true or proba- 
tive, the mere fact that they hold them and cannot successfully defend them gives 
an indication of the interlocutor’s epistemic condition in their regard. So far the 
doxastic ascent is perfectly appropriate because it is an important part of Socrates’ 
mystagogic function. 

The doxastic ascent is inappropriate, however, insofar as we make it exclu- 
sively and infer that the on/y thing we learn from an interlocutor’s unsuccess- 
ful defense of sincerely held beliefs is the interlocutor’s epistemic condition. We 
might think that this exclusive use of the doxastic ascent is legitimized by what 
Vlastos called the “say what you believe requirement” (Vlastos 1994, 7) and Irwin 
called the “demand for sincerity” (Irwin 1995, 20). If being sincerely believed by 
the interlocutor is the one and only property Socrates requires to make a claim 
admissible in an elenchos, then the elenchos may seem to put us in a context 
where the exclusive use of the doxastic ascent is legitimate. This is Benson’s view. 


One of the unique features of a Socratic elenchos is the constraint Socrates 
places on its premises — what I have called elsewhere the doxastic constraint. 
In short, Socrates believes that any proposition is an acceptable premise in an 
elenctic encounter just in case it is believed by his interlocutor. It is not just 
that being believed by the interlocutor is a necessary condition for being an 
acceptable premise. It is a sufficient condition as well. No other property is 
thought necessary for premise acceptability. 

(Benson 2002, 105) 


The doxastic constraint is crucial in what Benson calls “The Argument Against 
Constructivism” (Benson 2011, 186-7). 


(1) The only property that Socrates requires the premises of the elenchos to have 
is that they are believed by the interlocutor.'* 

(2) The property of being believed by the interlocutor is also required of the 
refutand. 
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(3) Consequently, Socrates fails to recognize an epistemic distinction between 
the premises of the elenchos and the apparent refutand, they are equally 
credible. 

(4) Consequently, Socrates fails to take the falsity of the apparent refutand as 
established. 


If P and not-P are equally credible, then not-P does not refute P any more than P 
refutes not-P. A useful analogy is with coin-operated machines. Such machines 
are designed to accept tokens within certain size, shape, and weight specifications 
so we might say that the designed specifications constitute necessary and suffi- 
cient conditions for token acceptability. The trouble is that in additional to legal 
tender, there are slugs and counterfeits that satisfy the designed specifications. In 
an argument, a “slug” is a claim that is neither true nor probative. A “counterfeit” 
is a claim that appears to be, but is not, both true and probative. “Legal tender” in 
an argument is a claim that is both true and probative. While the sincerity require- 
ment could be thought of as an attempt to exclude “slugs” from an elenchos, it is 
not effective at keeping out “counterfeit,” and without doing that, Socrates cannot 
reasonably think that his elenchi prove the refutand to be false. 

One way to express Benson’s view is that Socrates’ elenchi test merely the 
“doxastic coherence” of an interlocutor’s sincerely held beliefs (given the com- 
plications that some of the interlocutor’s beliefs may be somewhat indefinite, con- 
fused, and only weakly held; Benson 191—2). I agree with Benson insofar as he 
argues that demonstrating the “doxastic incoherence” of the interlocutor’s beliefs 
shows that the interlocutor lacks a robust kind of knowledge that, in Socrates’ 
view, would be desirable (Benson 197). My distinction between epistemic imma- 
turity and maturity (in chapter 2, section 3) is intended to capture this point. But 
we can see that something has gone wrong in Benson’s view when he states what 
he takes to be a limitation on what may be inferred from doxastic incoherence. 


Evidence of such doxastic incoherence provides no reason to suppose that 
some allegedly targeted belief is false or that its negation is true. For this we 
need evidence that Socrates thinks degree of belief or definiteness of belief 
carries with it some epistemic weight. [Footnote to this sentence:] Even this 
would not suffice. We would need evidence that all of the premises of the 
elenctic episodes are more strongly held or more definite than the interlocu- 
tor’s commitment to the apparent refutand. 

(Benson 2011, 193) 


On the contrary, however, degree/definiteness of belief is irrelevant to the falsity 
of the refutand: delusional people can have an inordinately high degree of espe- 
cially definite belief in their delusions, but these qualities have no probative value 
whatsoever. Contrary to Benson, doxastic incoherence in which the interlocutor 
gives up the refutand in light of the premises with which the refutand is incompat- 
ible provides reason to suppose that the refutand is false if the interlocutor has 
correctly noticed (1) the incompatibility (that is, if the premises are true, then 
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it is reasonable to infer that the refutand is false) and (2) the truth of the prem- 
ises. Such doxastic incoherence provides good reason to suppose that the refutand 
is false if the interlocutor has correctly noticed (1) the incompatibility, (2) the 
truth of the premises, and (3) the fact that the premises have epistemic value (for 
example, that they are supported by substantial evidence). Unless we assume that 
Socrates’ interlocutors are delusional or stupid, we are unjustified in assuming 
that none of their sincerely held beliefs are true or have epistemic value. The mere 
fact that they are sincerely held is no guarantee that they are true or that they have 
epistemic value, but the mere fact that they are sincerely held is no guarantee that 
they are false or that they lack epistemic value. 

For a helpful contrast, we should notice that non-constructivism is clearly true 
of the eristic elenchos employed by Euthydemus and Dionysodorus.’’ At Euthyde- 
mus 275e1 Socrates encourages Clinias to answer the question Euthydemus asked 
“bravely, whichever [answer] seems right to you.”’? As Clinias is giving his 
answer to Euthydemus, Dionysodorus leans over and whispers to Socrates that 
Clinias will be refuted (exelenchthésetai, ébeheyyOyoetat, 275e6) no matter what 
his answer is. Clinias says that the wise are the learners, and Euthydemus easily 
refutes his claim by pointing out that because learning is a process of coming to 
know something you do not know, it is the ignorant and not the wise who are 
the learners. Before Clinias can even take a breath Dionysodorus jumps in and 
refutes this claim by getting Clinias’ sincere agreement that it is the wise and not 
the ignorant students who learn from dictation. Socrates easily spots the fallacy 
of ambiguity and points it out to Clinias (277e3—278b2). Here we clearly have 
two elenchi derived from the sincerely held beliefs of the interlocutor, but they 
clearly fail to prove that the refutand is false. This is a non-constructive elenchos, 
and so perhaps “refutation” is not the correct translation of “elenchos” here: the 
eristic elenchos might more accurately be thought of not as “refuting” propos- 
als, but only as “discrediting” them (sometimes through disreputable means, see 
303d2—5). Socrates explicitly tells Crito that these eristics can discredit any claim 
whether true or false, and so clearly the truth value of the refutand — or, rather, 
the claim to be discredited — is irrelevant. If the Socratic elenchos actually refutes 
proposals rather than merely discrediting them, then it must be substantially dif- 
ferent from the eristic elenchos. 

The first substantial difference is that in a Socratic elenchos, but not in an eristic 
elenchos, it is important that the interlocutor correctly understand the question 
being asked, otherwise his answer will not be to the point: compare Euthyde- 
mus 295c4—7 with Charmides 163d5—7 and Laches 198b3—S. For example, when 
Euthyphro answers Socrates’ “What is holiness?” question by saying that what he 
is currently doing is holy, Socrates rejects the answer because it is not an answer 
to the question he meant to ask (Euthyphro 6d9-e1). The one asking the questions 
sets the agenda. Socrates isn’t eliciting an indiscriminate list of all and only the 
sincerely held beliefs of his interlocutor, he’s intelligently targeting a very spe- 
cific sub-set of his interlocutor’s sincerely held beliefs. The principles delineating 
the sub-set constitute additional conditions on the acceptability of premises and 
alleged refutands in a Socratic elenchos, and it is in these additional conditions 
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that the epistemic difference between the premises and the refutand is to be found. 
The first additional condition is, in effect, to accept that Socrates sets the agenda, 
and so the acceptable answers to his questions must be to the point and not based 
on a misunderstanding. Like a detective trying to discover the perpetrator of a 
crime, whether the inquiry leads to the truth depends not only upon the sincerity 
of the answers the detective gets, but also upon whether the detective asks the 
right questions of the right people. 

To see two more additional conditions, notice that it is precisely Socrates’ intel- 
ligent targeting of his questions that leads Critias to object that Socrates is merely 
trying to refute him instead of following the argument (Charmides 166c4-6). 
A modern comparison can help to make Critias’ concern clear. Modern therapists 
sometimes talk of “boundaried generosity,” the ability to be involved in the cli- 
ent’s life without becoming too personally enmeshed in it. The eristic elenchos 
emphasizes the “boundaried” part and might even be considered to involve a sort 
of “boundaried meanness” since Euthydemus and Dionysosorus sometimes seem 
downright hostile (for example Euthydemus 295c4—7) and abusive (for example 
302b8-c3). Because Socrates’ questions seem so pointedly directed to making 
Critias’ proposals fail, he objects that Socrates has drawn too rigid a boundary 
and that he isn’t proceeding generously enough with the conversation. Socrates 
immediately corrects the misperception and emphasizes the fact that he is person- 
ally invested in the conversation (Charmides 166d2-6): he is not maintaining a 
sort of academic objectivity, the way an anthropologist might while studying the 
beliefs of an alien culture (nor is he laughing up his sleeve at the whole world, 
Symposium 216e2—S). Socrates is personally invested in the discussion and is an 
active participant in the search for the truth.”! 

It is easy to overlook Socrates’ personal investment in an elenchos because 
it is often revealed in subtle ways. For example, at Charmides 159c1 Socrates 
asks, “Isn’t temperance among the fine things?” and not, “I personally believe that 
temperance is a fine thing; do you agree with me?” However, when he reminds 
Charmides who placed temperance among the fine things Socrates adds the word 
“hémin” (npiv, 160d1), that is, “by us.” This explicitly breaks down the boundary 
between Socrates and Charmides and might, in another context, be considered a 
violation of professional ethics. If we thought of Socrates as a sort of philosophi- 
cal anthropologist studying Charmides’ ethical belief system, then we might say 
that he crossed a line here because he actually affirmed the truth of this particular 
belief instead of remaining neutral or impartial on the truth value of the beliefs of 
his subject. In other words, Socrates is not simply teasing out Charmides’ beliefs, 
allowing the agenda to be set by the structure of Charmides’ belief system; rather, 
Socrates is setting the agenda as that of seeking the truth. His emphasis on sin- 
cerity is not a matter of neutrality or impartiality, it is a sign of respect that he 
thinks his interlocutors are epistemically up to the task of getting to the truth of 
the matter. 

Socrates’ personal investment in his elenchi sets his use of the elenchos apart 
from the eristic use of the elenchos. Socrates has great difficulty getting Euthyde- 
mus and Dionysodorus to take the conversation seriously (for example, compare 
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Euthydemus 275a5—b6 with 278b2—c5). He finally appears to succeed (294b 1-4), 
but clearly they are only saying that they sincerely believe a specific claim to be 
true so that they avoid falling into one of their own traps. The eristics are like 
unscrupulous lawyers who will seize on any word the interlocutor spits out in 
order to win their case: they show no interest in the truth or in the well-being of 
their interlocutor; Socrates cares about both.” 

Sincerity is not a sufficient condition for including a claim in a Socratic elen- 
chos, and it is also not a necessary condition. When Socrates refutes Nicias’ claim 
that courage is the knowledge of what is to be feared and what is to be dared, 
Socrates admits into his elenchos the claim that lions can be courageous (Laches 
196e6). He is not joking around when he admits this claim into the elenchos (ou 
paizon, ob naicwv, e2—3), but Nicias outright denies it (197a6—8),”° and Socrates 
never claims to believe it.** Why, then, does he deliberately bring this up? 

Notice that when Socrates asks his questions — as opposed to when Euthyde- 
mus or Dionysodorus ask their questions — typically he is asking whether or 
not a particular claim is in fact true (see aléthés, GAnO7c, at Charmides 160a3, 
161c6, 164a1, 166a3, 168c8, 171a2, 174d2; Laches 190b2, 191c6, 192d9, 
193b4, 193e5, 194d3). Notice furthermore that the falsity of a sincerely held 
assertion is sufficient grounds for rejecting it from the elenchos (Laches 195c5). 
It seems to me, then, that Socrates brings the claim about lions into the elenchos 
not because the interlocutor sincerely believes that it is true (he does not), but 
because (a) it poses a serious challenge to Nicias’ claim if it is true, and (b) it 
appears to be not only true, but probative (as Laches enthusiastically empha- 
sizes). Socrates introduces this claim not because it shows Nicias’ belief system 
to be incoherent — it isn’t even a component of Nicias’ belief system — but 
because Nicias owes an explanation of his view to everybody who thinks that 
lions are courageous. Nicias’ view is not internally inconsistent; his view is 
inconsistent with the facts — if what “everybody agrees” to be a fact is in truth 
a fact. If Socrates is a detective on the trail of the truth, it is intelligent of him 
to raise this issue. 

I am arguing that in addition to the sincerity requirement, Socrates also some- 
times requires that claims admitted into an elenchos must be true and probative 
or at least appear true and probative. We might think that this is redundant: to ask 
if someone sincerely believes a claim just is to ask them whether they sincerely 
believe that it is true, is it not? No, it is not; people often distinguish between what 
is “just my opinion” and what is actually true. In the case of Socrates’ elenchi, 
there are two reasons why it is not redundant to insist on both a sincerely held 
belief and also a true belief. First, Socratic refutations typically take place in a 
group, and other members of the group are allowed to chime in if they think that 
a particular claim is not true (for example, Laches 195c5). Sincerely held beliefs 
are one thing; beliefs affirmed as true in front of intelligent listeners who might 
contradict you or ask you to back up what you say are another. So when Socrates 
asks his interlocutors to affirm what they sincerely believe to be true, he’s asking 
them to go out on a limb in front of others. This can narrow the range of sincerely 
held claims that an interlocutor is willing to express. 
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Finally, as I pointed out earlier, Socrates’ discussion about courage involves 
Laches the general, not Cleonymus the shield-tosser, and his discussion about 
temperance involves Charmides, not Alcibiades. When it comes to courage, 
Laches’ bona fides are well established, so when he sincerely and publicly affirms 
that a particular claim about courage is in fact true, we have some reason to take 
him seriously as saying something that is in fact true. Cleonymus, however, hasn’t 
a leg to stand on. What he sincerely believes about courage doesn’t immediately 
command much credulity. Similarly, Socrates’ discussion of temperance involves 
not Alcibiades, but a young schoolboy with a great reputation for actually being 
temperate. Alcibiades may have sincerely held beliefs about temperance, but how 
many of them are true? How many of them are even credible, given what we 
know about him as a person, especially as he is represented in Plato’s dialogues? 
A philosophical discussion of temperance with a wastrel may be morally uplifting 
to the wastrel, but if the “refutations” rely only upon the sincerely held beliefs of 
the interlocutor, then probably few if any will actually prove their alleged refu- 
tands to be false. Like a good detective, Socrates is making a good-faith effort to 
ask the right questions of the right people in order to discover the truth. 

I am not arguing that Laches and Charmides are experts on courage and temper- 
ance respectively — if Socrates’ refutations prove anything it is that they are not 
experts on those respective virtues. All I am arguing is that they are not delusional 
or stupid; their contact with reality is quite secure, and if any non-experts are in 
perceptual touch with reality insofar as there exists a real universal that is identi- 
cal to courage, or a real universal that is identical to temperance, then Laches and 
Charmides are among them. 

So in the Charmides and Laches (although not necessarily in other dialogues, 
for example Alcibiades I), there are three additional conditions on premise accept- 
ability: the claim must be (1) to the point and not based on a misunderstanding 
of the question being asked, (2) at least apparently true or probative, and (3) sin- 
cerely affirmed by someone with a claim to our credulity on the matter. Again, 
the one asking the questions is the one setting the agenda, and Socrates’ agenda 
is to discover the truth. He makes a good-faith effort to ask the right questions of 
the right people so that when they sincerely agree with Socrates on something, 
the agreement carries epistemic weight. Refutations like these do not count as the 
final word on the refutand — short of the beatific vision of the divine essence there 
probably cannot be such a thing as “the final word” on the sorts of claims Socrates 
refutes — but they are rationally credible and conclusive. Socrates is making a 
good-faith effort to be “constructive” in his refutations. 

Though reasonable, Socrates’ elenchos is clearly not infallible. No matter how 
carefully the people involved examine the premises of the elenchos, some “coun- 
terfeit” claims might still slip through. On top of that, it is always possible that an 
interlocutor will insist on slipping what Socrates knows full well to be a “slug” 
into the elenchos. However, these problems have bearing on what I call Problem 
B: what guarantee does Socrates have that he isn’t being misled by the reasonable 
choices he and his interlocutors make in his refutations? I consider this problem 
in the next section. 
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The Socratic elenchos is truly remarkable. Using very humble means — clear 
sign reasoning that is widely accessible to and used by a great many non- 
philosophers — he gives simple, clear, and powerful arguments that show to his 
interlocutor’s reasonable satisfaction that he has a misconception of the virtue in 
question. In short, Socratic argumentation is elegant. Unfortunately today it takes 
a bit of weeding away misconceptions, confusion, and fallacies to see the power 
of Socrates’ unassuming elenchi. 


Section 4: What guarantee does Socrates have that 
he is right? 


Before I answer this question, I pause to point out what might seem to be an odd 
implication of my distinction between Problems A and B. Recall that Problem 
Ais the problem of showing that it is reasonable for Socrates and his interlocutor 
to reject (1) (the refutand) as false when confronted with (iia) and (111). Problem 
B is the problem of providing some reasonable fail-safe against being misled in 
rejecting (i) as false when confronted with (iia) and (iii), since in fact the reason- 
able belief is not necessarily true. We might give an encouraging answer to Prob- 
lem A while simultaneously giving a discouraging answer to Problem B. In fact, 
in chapter | we saw Aristophanes comically play up this possibility: Socrates’ 
Phrontistérion is where wise men say that the sky is grease and we are all zits 
on the face of the earth and where, for a fee, they teach you how to win any case 
whether right or wrong (Clouds lines 94-9). These self-proclaimed wise men pre- 
sent all kinds of reasons for their beliefs, but the trouble is that they follow their 
reasons even when they lead to ridiculous conclusions. “Reasoning is all well and 
good,” one might say, “but we need to know when a line of reasoning has become 
silly.” King Nomos might seem to be the proper corrective to an excessive reli- 
ance upon reason. 

Separating the conclusiveness of reasoning from its finality may sound perverse, 
since the OED’s second definition of “conclusive” is “final, definitive.’”” However, 
the OED’s third definition of “conclusive” is “Of an argument, statement, etc.: 
That closes or decides the question; decisive, convincing.” A bit of reasoning can 
be decisive and convincing, and hence conclusive, without being the final word 
on the matter. This possibility is particularly salient for a man who claims that 
“in truth he is worth nothing with respect to wisdom” (Apology 23b2-4). How- 
ever convincing or decisive his reasoning seems to be, his putative wisdom is 
mere human wisdom, not divine wisdom. Divine pronouncements are final since 
it wouldn’t be right (or permitted) for the god to lie (Apology 21b6—7). But human 
pronouncements, no matter how reasonable, may call for re-consideration.* 

The conclusiveness of Socrates’ reasons licenses strong epistemic language 
while the lack of finality in his judgments recommends restraint in his epistemic 
language. No doubt those of us with a low tolerance for terminological untidiness 
would like to establish two disjoint sets of epistemic terms, one for the confidence 
that comes with conclusive reasons, the other for the open-mindedness that comes 
with Socrates’ pious humility.”° It is no surprise to me that someone who refused 
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to settle the issue of whether it was an “eidos,” an “idea,” or a “paradeigma’” that 
he sought when looking for an answer to his “What is it?” question (see Euthy- 
phro 6d9-e6) couldn’t be bothered with such a trivial exercise. 

So my distinction between Problems A and B opens up what might be for some 
an uncomfortable result; for example, it could justify Socrates in saying some- 
thing like, “I know that P is false because I conclusively refuted it, but P might 
be true nonetheless because my conclusive refutation isn’t the final word on the 
matter.” But this is a discomfort Socrates is clearly willing to endure. 

I conclude this section, and this chapter, by pointing out that Socrates has four 
ways to ensure that he and his interlocutors are not being misled by following 
where the logos leads. Let’s begin by looking at the appeals process Socrates 
allows. Consider the one refutation in which (i) is not rejected, that is Laches 
196d1-197cl. 


(1) Courage is the knowledge of what is and what is not to be feared. 
(iia) Lions do not have that knowledge. 
So (ib) Lions are not courageous. 
But (iii) Lions are courageous. 


Having had his several proposals all shot down by Socrates, Laches’ schaden- 
freude bubbles over as he congratulates Socrates on a brilliant refutation of Nicias’ 
proposal. Nicias, however, maintains (i) and instead rejects (ii). Possibly with 
some jealousy that he never thought of being so bold as to reject (iii), Laches cries 
foul and accuses Nicias of shameless wordplay (197c3). Socrates refuses to call 
a foul on Nicias; instead he is perfectly willing to accept Nicias’ rejection of (iii). 

But Laches is wrong: Nicias does not reject (iii) simply because it places (i) in 
jeopardy. His move is not “ad hoc” to use Hempel’s language. Nicias presents a 
reasonable explanation for why (iii) would seem to be the case, but in fact this 
appearance is delusory. He distinguishes “courage with forethought,”’’ on the one 
hand, from “audacity, daring and fearlessness with thoughtlessness””* on the other 
hand. The latter are possessed by many men, women, children, and animals, but 
genuine courage is the possession of relatively few. No doubt the multiplication 
of terms makes Laches suspicious that empty wordplay is involved. Distinctions 
without differences are the stock in trade of fools and sophists; hopefully true 
philosophy has none of it. Nicias doesn’t make it clear whether he intends to be 
distinguishing two or four things, but surely there is something not only reason- 
able but important in his distinction. 

To simplify, let’s assume that he intends to distinguish only two things: 
(1) genuine courage from (2) a state that often appears like courage but is not 
and that is legitimately described as either audacity, daring, or fearlessness. 
The key marker of the distinction is that genuine courage involves forethought, 
while the latter state involves the absence of thoughtfulness. It is not hard to see 
that such a distinction is real and one that is vital for generals like Nicias and 
Laches to grasp. Battle-hardened, experienced soldiers who know how to follow 
orders, how to attack boldly, and how to retreat strategically and who can size up 
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a situation accurately in the thick of battle when forces are scattered and orders 
may not be accurately received are the gold standard of warriors. Shock troops 
of daring recruits who are eager for battle but don’t have a lick of sense can be 
useful on occasion but need to be treated with care. When the fourth-century gen- 
eral Aeneas Tacticus wrote his treatise On the Defense of Fortified Positions, he 
repeatedly emphasized the importance of selecting men with experience who are 
sensible, thoughtful, or prudent for positions of authority.” Senseless, thought- 
less, or imprudent soldiers have their use — although they must be watched quite 
closely (26.1—14). The distinction Nicias draws is not an empty verbal distinction, 
it is something upon which the freedom and indeed the very life of the city may 
depend. 

Nicias’ reasonable distinction provides some check on the Socratic elenchos. 
Awell-designed test ofa proposition may succeed at first glance, but then on further 
inspection someone might point out a problem with the test that initially escaped 
notice. Of course Laches is quite right to be suspicious of Nicias’ second-guessing 
here: unscrupulous people can be expected to fear embarrassment more than fac- 
tual error (the exact opposite of how Critias behaves at Charmides 164c7—d3) 
and so second-guess refutations simply in order to save face. To adapt the lan- 
guage of epistemic contextualism, such moves show that one’s utterances are 
tracking not the truth, but the audience’s expected reactions. To avoid refutation 
in such ways will be a testament not to the truth of one’s assertions, but only to 
one’s unscrupulous avoidance of embarrassment. 

Actually, what we have here is a complementary pair of checks on the reli- 
ability of clear sign reasoning. First, Socrates designs his refutations so that as 
far as possible they rely on direct perceptual verification of important claims. If 
Socrates’ interlocutors in the Laches and Charmides are in reliable perceptual 
contact with reality insofar as there are real universals identical to courage and 
temperance, then direct perceptual verification can be an effective route to the 
truth. Second, because perception can be misled by appearances, Socrates allows 
a sort of appeals process against his refutations, as long as the appeal is not ad hoc. 

Here we might draw a lesson from the end of the Cratylus. At 436a9-b3, 
Socrates worries about the way they’ve been carrying on their inquiry, searching 
for reality by studying the names of things. He worries that the names of things 
might be deceiving them and concludes that each person must look very carefully 
to see whether or not the first principles are laid down correctly (436d4—7). If the 
original name-givers were wildly off when they gave names to things, then our 
study of things by studying their names may never yield worthwhile results, but 
if they were at least close, then careful study might allow some progress. A simi- 
lar point will greatly affect our view of Socrates’ method in the Charmides and 
Laches. Here the relevant “first principles” of the inquiry are not alleged lexical 
dubbing ceremonies in the past, but current perceptions of real universals. If there 
are real ethical universals, and if human beings of ordinary intelligence are not 
wildly off in their ability to perceive them, then it is reasonable to think that the 
features of the Socratic method identified so far give us at least a chance to make 
progress in the direction of moral knowledge. 
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There are two more related features that provide additional help, and once we 
see what they are we will see that in fact Socrates has made significant positive 
progress. Consider the final refutations in both the Charmides and Laches. For 
convenience, here they are together. 


Charmides, the sixth refutation (174d3—175a8): 


(i) Temperance is the knowledge of good and bad. 
(iia) Temperance is beneficial. 
So (lib) Knowledge of good and bad is beneficial. 
But (111) Knowledge of good and bad is not beneficial. 


Laches, the sixth refutation (198a1—199e12): 


(1) Courage is the knowledge of good and bad. 
(iia) That knowledge is the whole of virtue. 
So (1ib) Courage is the whole of virtue. 
But (111) Courage is not the whole of virtue. 


By this point in each dialogue we are probably justified in saying that (i) is more 
than just a guess off the top of the head of the one who proposes it. Critias in the 
Charmides and Nicias in the Laches are clearly the brighter of Socrates’ two main 
interlocutors, and by the ends of the dialogues they’ve had time to consider their 
views carefully in contrast not only with the previous answers to Socrates’ “What 
is it?” question, but also with all the related information put in for (iia) and (iii). 
At the very least we can call (i) an “educated guess” in both instances. If there 
are refutations in the Charmides and Laches where it is truly indeterminate which 
claim is to be rejected, these are they. 

In both refutations, (iia) is secured by strong reasons. The claim that temper- 
ance is beneficial has all the support of Greek common sense and all the evidence 
that the virtues generally are beneficial for their possessors (for example, every 
courageous soldier who survived a tough battle has sufficient evidence that his 
courage benefitted him). By contrast, (1ia) in the Laches is a novelty, and yet it is 
hard to reject if (1) is accepted. If knowing what is good and bad explains courage 
on the battlefield, then it would be hard to deny that knowing what is good and bad 
explains temperance in the barroom, justice in the law courts, piety in the temple, 
and wisdom in the council chambers. 

This leaves (iii). In both cases, (iii) seems obviously true. At first, the knowl- 
edge of good and bad sounds as if it would be tremendously beneficial, but if 
you ask which specific benefit it provides, it suddenly sounds completely useless. 
Shoes are provided by cobblery, houses are provided by building, food is provided 
by farming, and so on. Every single benefit in human life seems already to have its 
craft, so nothing would seem to be left over for the knowledge of good and bad to 
provide us. (iii) is even more obvious in the Laches: courage, temperance, piety, 
justice, and wisdom are five virtues, courage is only one of them, so it would seem 
to be only part of, not the whole of, virtue. 
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And yet we have learned from Nicias’ example that what seems obvious to 
common sense might be deceiving us. It is this willingness to take a critical view 
of what seems obvious to common sense that opens the door to the Socratic 
method and makes Socrates the target of Aristophanic ridicule. Is common sense 
misleading us in these instances? It is a commonplace to say that the various crafts 
provide us with their various benefits, but do they really? To be more precise, each 
craft provides us with its own distinctive result; whether these results benefit us or 
not is actually a separate matter. A dramatic case is that of life-saving medicine. 
It would be hard to deny that life-saving medicine is one of the greatest benefits 
of human life, and yet for one who is better off dead, life-saving medicine is actu- 
ally no benefit, but rather a detriment (Laches 195c7—d2). It doesn’t take much 
thought to realize that common sense is deceived here: your shield does you no 
good if you toss it away. It is one thing to possess a beneficial item; it is quite 
another to derive the benefit from it (Euthydemus 280b7—282a7). Even if temper- 
ance is the knowledge of good and bad, it is still possible for temperance to be 
beneficial if it provides us with the knowledge of how to derive the benefits from 
the results of the various crafts. It is not ad hoc to reject (111) in the final refutation 
of the Charmides because there is substantial independent reason for thinking that 
the commonsense view that crafts produce benefits is misleading. We typically 
take for granted that people know perfectly well how to derive benefits from com- 
mon products, and this leads us mistakenly to think that the products themselves, 
and not our knowledgeable use of them, is what produces the benefits to us. 

At first it might seem more difficult to challenge (iii) at the end of the Laches, 
for courage truly is one of five traditional Greek virtues. And yet here too, if we 
reflect just a bit, there is a way in which this obvious fact might be leading us to 
draw a fallacious inference. We might rashly assume that “one of five” necessarily 
puts us ina “parts of the face” situation, where the parts are distinct and separable. 
It is possible to have lips without hair, eyes without ears, or a chin without a nose. 
By contrast, “one of five” might be asked in a “parts of a lump of gold” context 
in which all parts are homogeneous with one another and hence not distinct (Pro- 
tagoras 349a8—c5). What it is to be gold in this corner of a lump of gold is funda- 
mentally the same as what it is to be gold in that corner of the lump. What it is to 
act on your knowledge of good and bad when you happen to be on the battlefield 
is fundamentally the same as what it is to act on your knowledge of good and 
bad when you happen to be in the barroom. People may call you “courageous” in 
the first circumstance and “temperate” in the second, but that is because they are 
paying too much attention to your overt behavior and failing to focus on what is 
fundamentally the same in both cases. 

So it is not only possible, but positively reasonable, for Socrates and his com- 
panions to reject (iii) in the final refutations of the Charmides and Laches. What 
is all the more striking about this is the fact that distinct interlocutors on distinct 
occasions discussing distinct virtues eventually came up with exactly the same 
real universal to answer the “What is it?” question. Although it is not necessary, a 
good theory unifies data and laws of different domains (Kitcher 1993, chapter 7, 
especially 255-63). This is the sort of virtue in a scientific theory that William 
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Whewell famously referred to as “consilience” and Mill called the “consilience of 
inductions” (compare Snyder 1997b, 1999). There is something impressive when 
two independent investigations lead to the same conclusion. A related but far sim- 
pler phenomenon is when one’s answers to two separate strands of a crossword 
puzzle provide perfectly harmonious clues to the central missing word. Either 
the consilience is just one big accident, or else one has gotten the correct answer. 
When multiple but independent scientific investigations lead to the same hypoth- 
esis, then assuming there has been no collusion, either the result is one improbable 
accident, or the researchers have been led to the same hypothesis because that 
hypothesis is at least approximately correct (see Boyd 1984; Boyd 1990; Worrall 
1994; Snyder 2005). 

My students often react badly to this consilience: they allege illegitimate con- 
nivance on the part of Socrates. They accuse Socrates of manipulating or even 
coercing his interlocutors into reaching the same hypothesis at the end of the 
Charmides and the end of the Laches. Of course, when I press them to find any 
specific passage where Socrates employs any unfair tactic, they come up empty. 
No doubt Plato planned his dialogues well, but one thing he clearly seems to want 
his readers to see is this consilience. Independent reflection on courage and tem- 
perance reveals that knowing the difference between good and bad really is at the 
heart of both virtues. “Pick your battles” is a modern truism, but it is a reflection of 
a widely held conviction that courage is neither pugnacity nor a willingness to risk 
or endure pain or harm: courage involves the intelligent choice of battles. “Know 
your limit” is another modern truism, but it too is a reflection of a widely held con- 
viction that temperance is not a simple matter of abstinence: temperance involves 
logistical self-management so that we don’t deny ourselves legitimate enjoyment, 
but we also don’t get out of control and ruin our lives with overindulgence and 
its potentially damaging results. Once you look past superficial appearances, for 
example of hoplites standing fast in battle, or young men calmly keeping their 
heads while those about them are losing theirs, virtuously guiding our lives cru- 
cially seems to involve intelligent thought about what is good and what is bad. 

This “consilience of inductions” is closely related to another feature of Socrates’ 
method, one that provides a check on Socrates’ willingness to follow where his 
reasonable method leads: the theory that virtue is the knowledge of good and 
bad is maximally simple. By “simple” here I am not referring to a metaphysical 
principle of parsimony or assuming that the basic laws of nature aren’t very com- 
plicated. Instead the simplicity I have in mind occurs when one among competing 
theories requires fewer ad hoc modifications to avoid being refuted by the data 
(Hempel 1966, 28-30). For example, when compared with the “horror vacui” the- 
ory, Torricelli’s “sea of air” theory is the simpler of the two. Both account equally 
well for all familiar, relevant data (for example the action of suction pumps), but 
Torricelli’s intelligently designed experiment created a situation where the former 
needs the addition of some principle such as “nature abhors a vacuum less at the 
tops of mountains than at the bottoms.” Such modifications answer the “How do 
you explain that?” question, but they do so in an objectionably ad hoc manner, 
that is (1) they are put forward for the sole purpose of saving a hypothesis from 
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disconfirmation, (2) they have no direct supporting evidence, and (3) they lack 
additional test implications. Or, as Laches so quaintly puts it, anyone offering an 
ad hoc modification “dresses himself with words” (Laches 197c3). 

Compare the “virtue is the knowledge of good and bad” theory (henceforth 
KGB) with Charmides’ hypothesis that temperance is calmness. On Charmides’ 
theory we need many ad hoc modifications: temperance is calmness except when 
at the writing master’s or when playing the lyre or wrestling or boxing (and so 
on). We need no such modifications on KGB: the fineness in student writing at the 
writing master’s is to be found among the quick, not the calm, because the former 
know good from bad writing and the latter haven’t learned it yet. On Laches’ 
hypothesis that courage is to stand fast in battle we need an ad hoc modification to 
explain why the Scythian cavalry fights bravely without standing fast (for exam- 
ple, courage is standing fast except when you are a member of the Scythian cav- 
alry). We need no such modification on KGB: standing fast in battle is courageous 
for hoplites and not for members of the Scythian cavalry because the former know 
it is good to stand fast and bad to run, while the latter know that it is good to run 
and bad to stand and fight. The same is true for every other refutation in both the 
Charmides and Laches. 


Charmides, the second refutation (160e2—161b2): 


The hypothesis that temperance is modesty explains the fact that the tem- 
perate often behave with a reserved, respectful dignity and sense of pro- 
priety. But this doesn’t explain why needy people may still be temperate 
while shamelessly asking others — in public, no less — for help. As the 
theory that nature abhors a vacuum must be supplemented with an ad 
hoc modification like “except as one climbs higher,” the hypothesis that 
temperance is modesty either stands refuted or must be supplemented 
with the ad hoc modification of “except as one becomes needier.”” KGB 
needs no such modification: a temperate but needy person knows what is 
good and what is bad and so asks for help when it is good to do so. 


Charmides, the third refutation (161b3—162a9): 


The hypothesis that temperance is doing one’s own business explains the 
fact that temperate people are not busybodies, but rather follow a kind 
of “live and let live” policy in their general demeanor. But this doesn’t 
explain why temperate people frequently do involve themselves in the 
affairs of others, for example providing others with goods or services. 
The hypothesis stands refuted or must be supplemented with an ad hoc 
modification like “except when it comes to business, or military service, 
or jury duty,” and so on. KGB needs no such modification: a temperate 
person knows what is good and what is bad and so will be involved in 
other people’s affairs when it is good to be so involved, for example 
when serving on a jury, and hence inquiring into matters that would oth- 
erwise be considered private. 
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The hypothesis that temperance is doing good things explains the fact that 
temperate people don’t commit adultery or become shamefully drunk. 
But this does not explain why the temperate, perhaps above all others, 
seem to obey the Delphic inscription to “know thyself.” The penalties 
for shameful drunkenness and adultery can be so severe that people 
avoid them simply to avoid the penalties and not out of a Delphic self- 
knowledge. The hypothesis stands refuted or must be supplemented with 
an ad hoc modification like “as a result of Delphic self-knowledge.” But 
this modification obviates the very definition itself. KGB needs no such 
modification: unlike unwitting fools who may unknowingly do good, a 
temperate person knows what is good and what is bad, so when they do 
what is good, they know full well what they are doing, and that they are 
doing good, and so satisfy the Delphic command to “know thyself.” 


Charmides, the fifth refutation (164d3—174d2): 


The hypothesis that temperance is simply satisfying the Delphic command 
to “know thyself” explains the moderation, caution, compassion, and 
discretion characteristic of temperate people. But this does not explain 
why the temperance of the temperate benefits them, since it would seem 
that benefits are provided by the various productive crafts. The hypoth- 
esis stands refuted or must be supplemented with an ad hoc modification 
like “and Delphic self-knowledge is always somehow conjoined with 
some self-beneficial attribute.” KGB needs no such modification: since 
temperance is the knowledge of good and bad, temperate people know 
how to derive the benefits from the results of the various crafts, and 
because they act knowledgeably they succeed in benefitting themselves. 


Charmides, the sixth refutation (174d3—175a8): 


KGB explains why temperance is beneficial if it is reasonable to distin- 
guish between (i) the results of crafts and (11) the benefits that can be 
derived from the results of crafts. But we have independent (and hence 
not ad hoc) reason to draw that distinction. Hence KGB easily explains 
the beneficial character of temperance without relying on any ad hoc 
modifications. 


Laches, the second refutation (192b5—d9): 


The hypothesis that courage is endurance explains the hardiness of war- 
riors who continue fighting despite the great risks and even injuries they 
incur. But this does not explain why enduring risk and pain is often not 
fine, or perhaps even shameful. The hypothesis stands refuted or must be 
supplemented with an ad hoc modification like “except when fighting 
a losing battle, or when taking too many casualties to justify the small 
military gain,” and so on. KGB needs no such modification: courageous 
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people know when endurance is good and when it is bad, and because 
they endure only when endurance is good, their endurance is always fine 
because of the independently verifiable (and hence not ad hoc) connec- 
tion between goodness and fineness. 


Laches, the third refutation (192d10—193b4): 


The hypothesis that courage is intelligent endurance explains why coura- 
geous soldiers are different from reckless fools who stupidly endure 
risks they shouldn’t. But this does not explain why intelligent endur- 
ance in investment, for example, is not courageous. The hypothesis 
stands refuted or must be supplemented with an ad hoc modification 
like “except in cases substantially different from courageous endurance 
in battle.” KGB needs no such modification: courageous people do what 
they do for as long as doing so is good, not necessarily profitable, and 
so persistence as such is not a marker of courage, even if the persistence 
involves a great deal of research and thought. Although a parallel objec- 
tion may be raised against KGB (for example we normally do not say 
that temperate behavior is courageous, but that will be so on KGB), this 
objection is dealt with if KGB survives the final refutation in the Laches. 


Laches, the fourth refutation (193b5—d10): 


The hypothesis that courage is foolish endurance explains the fact that cou- 
rageous people often engage in risky behavior that can result in pain, 
injury, and death. In this way courageous people appear like the pro- 
verbial fools who rush in where angels fear to tread. But this does not 
explain why such fools are not behaving in a fine manner. The hypothesis 
stands refuted or must be supplemented with an ad hoc modification like 
“except where the casualties are excessive in comparison with the small 
military gains.” KGB needs no such modification: the risky behavior 
of courageous people is only superficially similar to that of the fools 
who rush in where angels fear to tread; unlike those fools, courageous 
people take risks only when they know it is good to take those risks, and 
the independently verifiable connection between goodness and fineness 
explains why people who do what is good behave finely. 


Laches, the fifth refutation (196d1—197c1): 


The hypothesis that courage is the knowledge of what is and what is not 
to be feared explains why courageous soldiers make intelligent deci- 
sions about when to fight (that is because the situation is not truly to be 
feared) and when to make a strategic retreat (that is because the situation 
is truly to be feared). But this fails to explain why lions are courageous, 
since they lack that knowledge. The hypothesis stands refuted or must 
be supplemented with an ad hoc modification like “except for the cour- 
age of animals.” KGB explains this easily: lions are “courageous” only 
in the sense that they are fierce, ferocious, or fearless; only those who 
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know when it is good or bad to fight are truly courageous when they 
fight or retreat. This is not ad hoc because it has independent supporting 
evidence. 


Laches, the sixth refutation (198al—199e12): 


KGB explains why courage is both a part of virtue and the whole of vir- 
tue if it is reasonable to distinguish between (i) the overt actions of 
virtuous people and (ii) the covert state of soul that produces the overt 
actions of virtuous people. But we have independent (hence not ad hoc) 
reason to draw that distinction. Hence courage is part of virtue in that 
a distinctive set of overt actions are commonly associated with it, and 
courage is the whole of virtue because the state of soul that produces 
courageous overt actions also produces the overt actions distinctive of 
each of the other virtues. Hence KGB easily explains why courage is 
both a part of virtue and the whole of virtue without relying on any ad 
hoc modifications. 


Ably defended, KGB would survive all of Socrates’ refutations in both dialogues, 
and not because of a mountain of ad hoc modifications designed specifically to 
allow it to survive. The theory that can explain all that it ought to explain without 
relying on ad hoc modifications has the ring of truth. 

In sum, Socrates’ primary method is a form of clear sign reasoning whose 
employment is widespread both culturally and historically and whose reasonable- 
ness is primitive, or at least more primitive than any defensible epistemology. In 
addition, he has the following four ways to help ensure that he and his interlocu- 
tors are not misled when they follow where such reasoning leads. 

First, Socrates almost constantly requires sincere perceptual verification of 
their agreements. Such a requirement will seem especially effective to someone 
in Socrates’ culture whose “folk epistemology” valorizes the one who knows “‘to 
perceive at once ahead and behind” (to use the Homeric phrase). Direct experien- 
tial familiarity with reality is epistemically indispensable. 

Second, Socrates’ practice mirrors judicial practice in that it allows for review 
of conclusive judgments, provided that reviews are not ad hoc. Even a reasonable 
procedure operating fairly can reach an errant judgment; a fair and reasonable 
appellate procedure can stop us from following a line of reasoning we would be 
better off abandoning. 

Third, Socrates’ focused questioning is well suited to exposing consilience: if 
independent reasonable and fair investigations on separate but related topics sur- 
prisingly converge on one and the same view, the consilience itself provides extra 
reason to think that the investigators are not being misled by following where 
such reasoning leads. Such consilience makes it additionally reasonable to sup- 
pose that the investigators have reached what they have reached because it is true 
and not because of truth-distorting forces like embarrassment at saying something 
surprisingly at odds with common sense or a reluctance to state honestly what 
seems to be the case despite contradicting one’s own earlier admissions. 
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Finally, because his practice focuses on theory-testing rather than theory- 
development or the exploration of reasons that could be given for and against 
various theories, Socrates’ method is well suited to exposing a wide variety of 
phenomena that must be explained by any reasonable theory. If there is a clear 
winner with respect to explanatory adequacy, this will be additional reason to 
think that it is adequate because it is true and not because the investigators were 
parochial, and hence possibly biased, in their investigation. Given that Socrates is 
under no illusion that he can achieve divine wisdom by proceeding in this fashion, 
it seems to me that we would be hard pressed to find a better approach. 

But of course this leaves us with an embarrassing problem. If my aforemen- 
tioned arguments are correct, then in the Laches and Charmides, we are led to the 
conclusion that temperance and courage, indeed all of virtue, is the knowledge 
of good and bad. Perhaps the most obvious and major problems with this theory 
are that (1) it is vague and (2) it defines the obscure (temperance and courage) 
by the more obscure (good and bad). It is no accident, in my view, that Socrates 
proposes (seriously or not) an analysis of the distinction between good and bad in 
the Protagoras (at 351b7-cl). Surely Socrates cannot be satisfied with KGB as it 
stands, and yet it clearly is a great improvement over every other theory consid- 
ered in both the Charmides and Laches. There is substantial reason to think that it 
is true, and yet it clearly needs more work. If the concept of “approximate truth” 
is legitimate, and it is not hopelessly anachronistic to attribute some such concept 
to Socrates,* at least implicitly, then in this sense we can reasonably conclude that 
the Socratic method proved virtue to be approximately the knowledge of good 
and bad (on “approximate truth” see, for example, Boyd 1990; Weston 1992; and 
Smith 1998). 

The third obvious and major problem with the view that virtue is the knowl- 
edge of good and bad is that it defines virtue in purely cognitive, not conative, 
terms. The assumption seems to be that whoever knows what is good and bad will 
choose the former and reject the latter, but this seems to conflict with many obser- 
vations of human behavior. It is no accident, in my view, that Socrates broaches 
this issue in the Hippias Minor (see Adams 2010, 50-8). But an obvious and 
major problem is not a refutation, nor is it evidence against attributing a view 
to Socrates unless we assume that Socrates couldn’t possibly accept a view with 
obvious and major problems. Surely Socrates’ willingness to embrace such con- 
troversial views as that a better man cannot be harmed by a worse man (Apology 
30c9—d1) or that nothing bad can happen to a good man (Apology 40d1) militates 
against any such assumption. More importantly, the appearance that people can 
know what is good but do what is bad raises intriguing puzzles not only about 
virtue, but about human behavior more generally. A mystagogue will find such 
puzzles worth discussing. 

Modern standards of philosophical prose prohibit concluding a treatise without 
explicitly considering and refuting all obvious and major problems with one’s 
theory. We will be dissatisfied with the theory to which Socrates leads in the Char- 
mides and Laches if we insist on applying these standards. But if, instead, we 
apply the standards appropriate to a mystagogue, then we would be surprised if 
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Socrates led us to a theory that obviously wraps everything up with a nice, tidy 
bow. Closure is precisely what a mystagogue does not want. Closure takes issues 
out of our hands and hangs a huge stop sign on them. A mystagogue wants exactly 
the opposite: a mystagogue wants the initiate to be passionately dissatisfied and 
positively champing at the bit to go on. The problems I just mentioned are not 
only clearly important, but their importance is readily clear even to those like 
Charmides and Laches who are new to philosophical investigation. As the ends 
of both dialogues indicate, Socrates has done his job well, not only in making 
constructive progress in discovering what temperance and courage are, but also in 
provoking in his interlocutors a desire to pursue the philosophical issues further. 


Conclusion 


Socrates’ use of his distinctive method makes (1) constructive negative progress 
(it convincingly and conclusively refutes numerous reasonable answers to his 
“What is it?” question), (2) constructive positive progress (it leads to a prob- 
lematic but reasonable answer to the question), and (3) constructive mystagogic 
progress in making his interlocutors eager to enter wisdom’s sacred precinct. We 
have sufficient reason to accept a constructivist interpretation of Socrates’ mysta- 
gogic philosophizing. 

In addition, the account of Socrates’ method that I have provided in chapters 2 
and 3 suggests that Socrates has a robust and reasonable reply to Aristophanes’ 
fears. The skepticism that loosens the grip of nomos on a short-sighted, selfish, 
venal, and stupid populace can have an altogether salutary, mystagogic effect. 
How can any decent Athenian object to encouraging people to focus on and fer- 
vently search out god’s own truth about virtue and how to live finely and well? 

My account also dispels an apparent tension within Socrates’ attitude toward 
his self-avowed ignorance.*! On the one hand, he seems to share the attitude 
expressed by a close relative that if you are ignorant of the fine (to kalon agnoon, 
TO KaAOV Ayvoav, Hippias Major 304e2) then you are better off dead. But on the 
other hand, we have Socrates’ claim that “the greatest good for a human being 
is just this, to spend each day discussing virtue and the other things you hear me 
talking about and on which I examine myself and others: the unexamined life is 
not worth living for a human being” (Apology 38a2-6).* In this latter passage 
Socrates might seem to agree with Lessing: 


If in his right hand God held all truth, and in his left only the perpetual and 
consuming drive for Truth, but with the addition that I would always and for- 
ever err in the pursuit, and if He said to me, “Choose!” With humility I would 
take the left hand, and say: Father, give me this. The Truth is for You alone. 
(Lessing 1778 [1966], 771) 


Socrates’ close relative, however, would choose the right. 
To put this tension in perspective, consider Aristotle’s view that divine virtue is 
the contrary of bestial vice (Nicomachean Ethics 7.1.1145a17—33). His considered 
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judgment seems to be that a literally godly virtue is metaphysically unattainable 
for human beings: to choose godly virtue is to choose not to be, but to be replaced 
by a god (8.7.1159a3-10, 9.4.1166a17—23). So Aristotle would choose the left 
hand of Lessing’s Gott, but he would do so because choosing the right hand would 
mean certain death. Notice that Aristotle says each of us chooses good things, “but 
being what one is.”*? I think it is no accident that Socrates adds a similar qualifica- 
tion, for he does not claim that the unexamined life is not worth living, he claims 
only that such a life is not worth living for a human being. Socrates too would 
choose the left hand of Lessing’s Gott because that is the only one of the two for 
a human being. 

There is, however, something misleading in this answer. If knowledge is neces- 
sary for virtue and Socrates disavows knowledge, then he disavows virtue, and 
yet we misunderstand this denial unless we see it as mystagogic: it is a denial that 
prompts reasonable people to redouble their efforts to know, not to give up and 
rest content with their current sorry epistemic condition. Lessing’s choice between 
two hands misrepresents the situation Socrates faces because Socrates is choosing 
an intermediate third alternative. To see what this third option is, and to see why it 
is so obvious as to go without saying, consider the following distinction. 


Dogmatic Virtue: “I believe that I’m doing what is right and good, I am justi- 
fied in believing that I’m doing what is right and good, and it is true that ’m 
doing what is right and good. I know with complete certainty that I am doing 
what is right and good.” 

Elpistic Virtue: “I believe that I’m doing what is right and good, I am justi- 
fied in believing that I’m doing what is right and good, and I sure do hope 
it’s true that I’m doing what is right and good. Whatever wisdom I have is 
fallible, so there’s always a chance that I’m wrong.” 


Elpistic virtue does not involve a leap of faith because it requires justification, but 
we might say that it involves a “leap of hope” (e/pis, éAmic). Between Lessing’s 
“Truth” and the perpetually erring pursuit of the truth is the pursuit of truth that is 
hopeful of at least some success. 

We have, for example, reason to believe that Socrates was courageous (Laches 
181la7—b4, Symposium 220d5—221c1) and temperate (Charmides 155d3—e3, Sym- 
posium 223b1—d12), but he never asserts that he has either virtue. Of course on 
the other hand he never asserts that he is a coward or is intemperate. Perhaps like 
a responsible adult he does his best and hopes that he’s got it right. I find confirma- 
tion of this elpistic attitude toward virtue at Apology 37a5—6: “I am persuaded that 
I wrong no one willingly” (emphasis added).** Socrates makes a good-faith effort 
not to harm anyone, so if he does end up harming someone, it was not voluntary 
on his part: he tries his best to do what is right and good, and he hopes that he has 
some success, although he acknowledges that he is fallible. 

Consider also Socrates’ argument that if Lysis’ neighbor comes to believe that 
Lysis has a better understanding of how to manage a ranch than he himself has, 
he’ll turn over the management of his ranch to Lysis (Lysis 209d2-3). Similarly, 
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the great king of Persia would trust us rather than his first-born son to prepare a 
meal if we demonstrate that we have a better understanding of food preparation 
than his son has (209d5—e3). And as with cooking so with healing: if we seemed 
to the great king to be wiser when it comes to healing than his own son, then he 
wouldn’t allow the prince to touch his own eyes if there were something wrong 
with them, but he’d let us do anything we wanted with them — even if we wanted 
to force his eyes wide open and pour ashes in them (209e6—210a8). 

In all these cases, the comparative claim isn’t nearly enough for dogmatic vir- 
tue: even the smallest chance that you are wrong automatically means that you 
have no right to claim dogmatically that you are doing the right thing. The com- 
parative claim is important only for an elpistic approach: if you choose the better 
of two options, then you can’t really be blamed if things go wrong, as you didn’t 
willingly fail. 

It seems to me the attitude of elpistic virtue is so reasonable as to go without say- 
ing, and yet it is not empty. It raises the same issues that were discussed in medie- 
val philosophy in regards to the questions, “Whether an erring conscience binds?” 
and “Whether an erring conscience excuses?” St. Thomas Aquinas answers “yes” 
to the first question and a qualified “no” to the second (Summa Theologiae Iallae 
q.19 aa.5—6). He notices that this creates a problem: if your conscience (your rea- 
son) makes a serious mistake and tells you that you ought to do something that is 
in fact wrong, then you are obligated to do it (because erring reason binds) even 
though you will be guilty of doing something wrong (because erring reason does 
not excuse). You are “damned if you do and damned if you don’t.” The resulting 
moral advice is that if you don’t want to be in a position where you do wrong no 
matter what you do, then don’t have an erring conscience. The only escape from 
this dilemma has to do with the reason for your error. If your mistake is a truly 
innocent one, if you made a truly good-faith effort to discover the right course of 
action, then you are excused and not guilty for doing the wrong thing. 

Erring reason excuses only if the mistake is truly an innocent one, and that is 
precisely what Socrates emphasizes in his interrogation of Meletus: he is making 
a good-faith effort to benefit and not corrupt the youth, so if he is in fact corrupt- 
ing the youth, then it is the result of a perfectly innocent mistake and Meletus 
ought to instruct him rather than prosecute him. Socrates is morally innocent. The 
same basic point explains what Socrates says in the Lysis: 1f someone blinds your 
son because you let them dump ashes into his eyes, then erring reason does not 
excuse you unless your mistake in trusting that person to heal your son’s vision 
was truly an innocent mistake. If you did your homework and checked the cre- 
dentials of the person you trusted to heal your son and had every reason to think 
they were the best person to entrust your son’s eyesight to, then you really cannot 
be blamed if they do the wrong thing. You acted responsibly, so you cannot be 
blamed for having a well-justified belief that unfortunately turned out to be false. 

Socrates maintains his elpistic attitude toward virtue even when he is in prison 
awaiting execution. He doesn’t claim to know what he ought to do, he claims only 
that now as always he will be persuaded by the reason that seems best upon con- 
sideration (Crito 46b4—6). Even at the end of the dialogue when he’s presented a 
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pretty full argument in favor of staying in prison and not escaping, he is willing to 
listen to Crito if he has any more arguments to make (54d7). 

So Socrates’ disavowal of knowledge amounts to a disavowal of dogmatic 
virtue. However, setting delusions of godhood aside, the fact that even our best 
efforts to discern the right course of action can err does not entail that we should 
give up and rest content with slavish obedience to King Nomos. As limited human 
beings we have to make a genuinely good-faith effort to listen to others, gather 
and consider evidence and arguments, and make responsible decisions. Erring 
reason binds and does not excuse, unless we err in a totally innocent and excus- 
able manner. So do your homework, think carefully about your options, by all 
means listen to others who seem to you to have some wisdom, and when you 
make a responsible choice, go forward with hope, for with hope we can face even 
death itself with some serenity. 


Notes 


1 aidac 6’ ok Gyabh Ksypnuéva@ avdpi napsivat. 

2 ovk &pa cM@PpPOOdVH GV Ein aidac, EimEp TO LEV HyADOV ToYYAVEL Ov, ALdac dé LT] ODdEV 
LOAAOV aya0ov 7] Kai KaKOV. 

3 Forster (2006a, 2006b) has recently defended this view by expanding the notion of 
self-contradiction. I don’t think it would affect my account of Socrates’ method in any 
substantive way if Forster is right. 

4 ovK dpa HovyloTy¢ Tis N CMEPOOWN GV Ein, ODS’ NobylOs 6 GHEOPOV Bios, EK ye TOUTOD 
TOD AGyov, éme151] KAAOV abTOV Sei Eivot CHEpova. Svta. Svoiv yap Si) TH étEpa: 7} 
ovdapod Hiv 7] Aavv ov OAtyaxod ai Noby1ol TPGEEIc Ev TO Bim KaAAtOVS EMaVNOAV 
7 ai taygiai te Koi ioyvpat. ci 5° obv, ide, StI LdMotTa LNdév EAGTIOVG ai Hoby1o1 
TOV GOOSPOV TE Kai TaysIOv mpaLewv Toyyavovow KOAMoVvSG Odom, Obdé TadTH 
owMopoobvy av sin HAAAOV TL TO NODLYXT] TPATTEW 7 TO C—dSpa TE Kai TAYEWS, OUTE 
Ev Badtona ovte év AéEEr OVTE GAAOO1 OVSaLOdD, OLdE O Noby10G Biog KdGLLLOSG TOD LI} 
Yovyiov oMpovéotEpos Gv Ein, ETE1d1T) EV THO AGYM TOV KAADV Tt Hiv 1 C@PpoobvH 
DmETéOn, KAAG dé Ody TITOV Ta TaYéa. TOV Hovximv méavTaL. 

5 The fact that a justification for a claim is allowed to “go without saying” does not entail 

that the claim enters an argument “simply” as something upon which the interlocutors 

are agreed, and it certainly does not entail that the claim is ad hoc (contra Santana 

2009, 43). 

See Santana (2009, 44-5). 

7 Hence, I am largely in agreement with Bolton when he argues that Socrates relies on 
facts derived from experience (Bolton 1993, 147). But as I will argue in the following, 
Socrates never holds such facts to be beyond question. 

8 Contra Santana (2009, 44-45), the success of his refutation does not require that 
Socrates have or give any particular epistemic reasons for the truth of the claims upon 
which the refutation relies; it requires only that his interlocutors give or could give such 
reasons if asked for them. 

9 Ambury has recently argued that “Socrates is not really concerned with the truth or 
falsity of propositions at all” (Ambury 2011, 250). This is not an unreasonable position 
to take of Alcibiades I, the focus of Ambury’s argument. Socrates must set his sights 
very low indeed with Alcibiades. And yet even here, I don’t think Socrates is indiffer- 
ent to the view that only a just war ought to be waged (Alcibiades I 109c9-11) or to 
the assumption that the just and the beneficial can easily be separated (113d5-—6). His 
mystagogic aims for Alcibiades may be quite modest, but they are still there. 
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Santana appeals to the notion of “corroborative agreement” in Socratic argument (San- 
tana 2009, 51). My objection is that Santana uses this notion to solve what I call Prob- 
lem A, when really it is part of the solution to what I call Problem B. 

See for example Vlastos (1994, 21-9). One worry I have for Vlastos’ account, and 
for those of some others (e.g. Carvalho 2002), is that its guiding principles would, if 
revealed, confuse or even alienate many of Socrates’ interlocutors. 

McPherran gives reason to think that in his examination of the Delphic oracle regard- 
ing his wisdom, Socrates came to distinguish knowing that something is true and 
understanding how it is true (McPherran 2002, 134-5). I agree, and I think that we see 
further support for this view in the fact that Socrates designs his refutations not merely 
to prove that the refutand is false, but to provide some understanding of why the refu- 
tand is false. 

This analogy helps support the significance of Santana’s argument in Santana (2007). 
thd Toivev .. . doKei pot BeAtiotn. 

GAAG YUP Oia 6 pti odK E~NoOa orgiv, TodTO noleic: Eué yup emiyeipeic EAEyyetv, 
édouc mepi ob 6 Adyoc goTiv. 

oiov, Tv 5° éya, morsic Hyovpevoc, ei Gti WAAIoTA Ge gAéyYO, GAAOv tivdc éveKa 
éhéyyev 7 ovnEp Evexa, KdV ELavtov Siepevvany ti AEyO, PORobLLEVOS pi MOTE AGO@ 
oldpEvoc LEV TL Eidévat, Elda dé [1}. Clearly, then, Socrates accepts the legitimacy of 
describing what he does as “refuting” people, contra Tarrant (2002, 72). However, this 
passage supports Tarrant’s view that the Socratic elenchos should not be understood as 
an adversarial method, but as friendly and intended for the benefit of the interlocutor. 
One might draw a distinction between “ethical” and “moral” properties and argue that 
the former are but the latter are not directly perceptible, for example, a general can 
directly perceive the courageousness of an action, but not its moral rightness. Socrates 
needs no more than the perceptibility of “ethical” claims to defend his view. 

Benson goes on to clarify this: the interlocutor must not simply believe a claim sin- 
cerely (since he may have what Vlastos referred to as marginal or covert beliefs, see 
Vlastos 1994, 23), and the interlocutor need not explicitly admit to sincerely believing 
the claim; however, the interlocutor must recognize that he sincerely believes the claim 
(Benson 2011, 190). 

Socrates says they are skilled at eristic (272b10) and that they are able to refute 
(exelenchein, éed€yyeww, 272a8) any claim. 

avdpstMc, OAOTEPE GOL MaivETat. 

This is exactly the sort of attitude he encourages Laches to maintain when the discus- 
sion switches to an examination of Nicias’ proposal (Laches 197e6—8). See Griswold 
(2011, 343). 

This is especially vivid in the Euthydemus, where Socrates makes it clear that he is 
concerned for Clinias’ well-being (275a5—b6) while the eristics seem interested only 
in adulation (for example, 276b6—cl). Socrates cares about Charmides (Charmides 
175d5—176a5), Laches and Nicias (Laches 201a2—b5), Lysis and Menexenus (Lysis 
223b4-8), the jury of his peers (Apology 29d2-3), and his fellow citizens quite gener- 
ally (31b1—S, 36c3—-d4). 

Benson misses this exception (Benson 2011, 186). Benson may say that this claim is 
“subject to immediate counter-example” (187), but the fact that Nicias is free to deny 
it underscores rather than undermines that it was used as a premise. 

So this is an exception to the usual rule that claims used in an elenchos must be believed 
by Socrates (Wolfsdorf 2003, 280-83). 

At Apology 29b6—7 (and in a few other places) Socrates might appear to make pro- 
nouncements that are beyond re-consideration. In the next chapter I will argue that 
Socrates does allow for a re-consideration of these claims in the sense that he allows 
for re-interpretations of claims whose proper interpretation he is sure makes the 
claim true. 
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See Wolfsdorf (2008, 131-8) for the dim prospects of such a view. 

avdpstas Lev Kai tpopnPiac, 197b2-3. 

OpacvtNTOs dé Kai TOALS Kai ToD GPOBov LETH AmpopNViac, 197b3—-4. 

See for example @povit@tatous te Kai éuteipovc, 1.4; ppdvutoc, 1.7; PPovILaTATOV, 
3.4; ppovijtouc, 5.1; and so on. 

In fact, this notion seems essential to the function of a mystagogue. Also, Cratylus 
436a9-b3 seems to suggest that Plato employs the concept of an approximate truth. 
Bett complains that this tension has not “been adequately recognized in most recent 
scholarship” (Bett 2011, 232), and he cites Nehamas (1999), chapter 3, as a notable 
exception. 

TWYYAVEL LEYLOTOV Cy ADO Sv EVOPA TODTO, EKAOTIS NMEPAs TEpi APETT|s TOS AGyOUS 
Toiiobat Kai THV GALOV mEpi Ov DuEic EL0d akovete SiaAeyopévov Kai guavtov Kai 
dAXovG éEetaCovtos, 6 dé avEcéEtTAGTOS Bios OD BIMTdc GVOPaTM. 

OAM Ov 6 timOT’ éotiv, 1166a22. 

TENEIGLAL Ey@ Eka eivar pndéva. ddikeiv avOparov. 


4 Socratic piety 


Introduction 


In Clouds, Aristophanes’ Socrates is a free-thinking, hubristic intellectual whose 
buffoonery reveals that by refusing to allow custom to rule their thinking, liber- 
als are especially dangerous. Although people generally are short-sighted, selfish, 
venal, and stupid, at least conservatives (sometimes) have the good sense to rec- 
ognize the importance of allowing our lives to be structured by the nomoi we have 
inherited as the foundation of our patrimony. What makes Socrates especially 
worrisome from this perspective is that he appears to adopt some of the behav- 
ior associated with hierophants and mystagogues, co-opting these time-honored 
roles, thereby luring gullible youths into impiety. Obviously Aristophanes is hav- 
ing a bit of fun at Socrates’ expense and doesn’t mean any of it literally, but the 
structure of the play, the plot, and many of the particular jokes reveal a specific 
conservative perspective that gives the jokes extra punch. 

If my argument in chapters 2 and 3 is correct, then Plato has taken over this 
liberal Socrates, but he has shaped him so as to provide a kind of liberal retort 
to Aristophanes’ influential comedy. Treating traditional nomoi with skepticism 
provokes fear in conservatives, fear that without the constraints of nomos people 
will have the audacity to allow their logoi to run away with them, either develop- 
ing absurd (and impious) theoretical constructs or unscrupulously manipulating 
language for self-interested ends in ways that know no moral bounds. In Plato’s 
hands, however, skepticism is a natural companion to piety: since only god is 
wise, we mere mortals must accept that our grasp of fundamental truths is par- 
tial at best and that we can submit to traditional nomoi in no greater way than in 
seeking an epistemically more mature grasp of them (chapter 2). Plato’s version 
of Socrates keeps the mystagogic aspects, but clearly and consistently rejects the 
hierophantic associations. Despite lacking any authoritatively pronounced doc- 
trines, Plato’s Socrates shows that free-thinking skepticism does not result in the 
utterly subjective chaos conservatives fear; rather in the hands of decent and sin- 
cere inquirers, not only can people come to agreements with one another, we have 
good reason to believe that these agreements help us avoid error and lead us in the 
direction of what is true and good (chapter 3). 

There remains one important and prominent obstacle for my case that the 
Socrates presented to us by Plato in the Apology and related dialogues is best 
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understood on analogy with the culturally prominent role of the mystagogue, not 
the hierophant. The obstacle is that in the Apology and Crito, Plato seems to pre- 
sent us with a Socrates who does not simply lead his interlocutors by the hand, 
provoking their philosophical curiosity with intelligently designed questions; in 
these two dialogues Socrates puts his very life on the line in defense of some very 
bold pronouncements about justice and our duty to obey (or disobey) the state. For 
example, at Crito 51a7—c3 Socrates has the personified laws of Athens (hence- 
forth PLA) ask the following rhetorical question: 


Are you so wise that it has escaped your notice that your fatherland is 
more honorable, reverend, and holy than your mother, your father, and all 
your ancestors, and that it is to be held in higher esteem by gods and by 
men with sense; that your fatherland is to be worshipped and that you are 
more bound to obey and to appease the anger of your fatherland than your 
father, and that you must persuade it or do what it commands; that you 
must patiently endure what it orders you to endure whether it be flogging 
or imprisonment, or if it leads you to war to be wounded or killed; that all 
these things must be done, and it is just that they be done, and you must not 
give way or retreat or abandon your position, but in war and in court and 
everywhere you must do what your city and fatherland command or per- 
suade it as to what is just by nature; that it is not holy to use force against 
your mother or father, and it is far more unholy to use force against your 
fatherland?! 


The importance of our duty to obey the fatherland expressed here suggests that 
Brickhouse and Smith are correct to attribute to Socrates an “utterly authoritarian 
political philosophy.” This seems more hierophantic than mystagogic. What is 
worse, such an authoritarian position seems incompatible with the apparent defi- 
ance of political authority Socrates shows at Apology 29c5—d5: 


If you [gentlemen of the jury] say to me, “Socrates, we will not be persuaded 
by Anytus but will instead let you go this time, but only on this condition, 
namely that you stop wasting your time in this inquiry and that you stop 
practicing philosophy. If you continue doing this, you will be put to death.” 
If you say this to me I shall reply, “Athenian men, I respect you and love you 
but I will be persuaded more by god than by you, and as long as I live and am 
able, I will not stop doing philosophy and exhorting you.”? 


In Crito 51a7—c3 nothing seems to trump the authority of the fatherland — not even 
the gods — but in Apology 29c5—d5 the authority of god does seem to trump the 
authority of the jury. This apparent tension has suggested to some that Socrates 
does not sincerely believe some of the arguments he offers.* Such insincerity 
would be incompatible with the portrait of Socrates I have drawn, but even if he 
is sincere, I am left with the problem of two versions of Socrates that make him 
look more hierophantic than mystagogic. 
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Santas resolves this apparent contradiction in the non-authoritarian direction by 
arguing that god is absent from the Cvito’s authoritarian passages: Socrates had 
no indication from god one way or the other with respect to his potential escape 
from prison (Santas 1979, 51—2). Hence, on Santas’ view, Socrates’ considered 
judgment is that “civil disobedience or conscientious refusal” are justified when 
obedience to political authority “would entail disobeying god, who is the better,” 
and when such obedience “would also entail ceasing to do the greatest good in the 
city” (Santas 53). By stark contrast, Brickhouse and Smith resolve the apparent 
contradiction in the authoritarian direction by denying that in Socrates’ view the 
authority of god trumps the authority of the state. With respect to god and law, 
they argue that “Socrates could not conceive of a situation in which they would 
come into conflict” (Brickhouse and Smith 1989, 149). 

What strikes me about these starkly contrasting views is that they share a fun- 
damental assumption in common, and it is the main thesis of this chapter that 
their shared assumption is false. The shared assumption is that the defiance we 
seem to see in the Apology can be genuine only if Socrates accepts that an evalu- 
ative standard for conduct exists separately from and is superior to the fatherland 
(I will call such a standard “transcendent’’). Their positions are so opposed 
because Santas does believe, but Brickhouse and Smith do not, that Socrates 
accepts a transcendent standard. We can see a third position between these two if 
we translate the mystagogic Socrates we see in the Charmides and Laches from 
an ethical to a political context. In ethics, Socrates accepts no higher authority 
than the traditional virtues, but in doing so he uses custom to make the herme- 
neutic ascent and to show that custom itself urges us to question custom in order 
to arrive at a more epistemically mature grasp of the traditional virtues. We see 
this same mystagogic approach in Socrates’ political views. If we look carefully 
at the Apology and Crito, we will see that Santas is wrong to think that Socrates 
countenances any higher authority than the fatherland, but Brickhouse and Smith 
are equally wrong to miss the fact that Socrates believes our pious reverence for 
the fatherland gives us good reason to seek a more epistemically mature grasp of 
what our fatherland requires of us, which entails a readiness to disobey those with 
a less epistemically mature grasp. 

Socrates’ bold assertion to the jury in the Apology that “I will be persuaded 
more by god than by you” does indicate a hierarchy of allegiance. Unfortunately, 
our vantage point in history may cause us to associate such defiance leading to 
death with Christian martyrs who chose to obey God rather than Caesar. This 
anachronism can cause us to misread the text, importing alien assumptions. In 
addition, the idea of looking for a transcendent standard in order to justify defi- 
ance of state commands is strongly suggested by modern liberal* assumptions 
about “civil disobedience” especially prevalent since the 1960s.° Many recent dis- 
cussions of this problem in the Apology and Crito are influenced and distorted by 
such assumptions. Nevertheless, I think that Socrates’ apparent hierarchy of alle- 
giance is the right place to begin. Once we understand his hierarchy we can focus 
specifically on whether the top is a transcendent standard. I cover this in sec- 
tion 1. Next, to help free us from distorting anachronisms, in section 2 I discuss 
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an important alternative to the modern liberal view of civil disobedience: the early 
modern conservative theory of Edmund Burke.’ By having two very different 
approaches to the issue of civil disobedience before our minds, we can more accu- 
rately triangulate in on Socrates’ pre-modern view, which, I will argue, is distinct 
from both the modern liberal view and the early modern conservative view, but 
which shares substantial elements in common with the latter. In sections 3 and 4 
I will argue that Socrates does have an “utterly authoritarian political philoso- 
phy,” but one that provides ample justification and even motivation for what we 
could legitimately call “civil disobedience” or “conscientious refusal.” This is so 
because in the end it will turn out that Socrates’ pious respect for civil authority 
and his willingness to defy civil authorities are both mystagogic. 


Section 1: Socrates the anti-authoritarian? 


A pretty good case can be made for interpreting Socrates in both the Crito and 
Apology as an anti-authoritarian. Begin with the aforementioned passage from the 
Crito: the PLA appear to argue that citizens are obligated to obey the fatherland 
no matter what. Vlastos has called this “inflated rhetoric” (Vlastos 1974, 534), and 
others have said that it is intended to have a “restricted scope” (Hanna 2007, 261; 
see also Wade 1971, 324; Allen 1972, 566; McLaughlin 1976, 191; Strauss 1983, 
62-3; and Kraut 1984, 90, 100—1).8 On this view, when the PLA say, “you must 
patiently endure what the fatherland orders you to endure” (Crito 51b4—5; that is, 
if the fatherland orders you to x, then you must x), it means, “you must patiently 
endure most but not all of what it orders you to endure” (that is, if the fatherland 
orders you to x, then you must x provided that x is not unjust). The temptation to 
conclude that Socrates cannot possibly mean what he says is strengthened if we 
notice that immediately prior to this apparently authoritarian passage, the PLA 
humbly submit to instruction regarding “what is just by nature” (to dikaion pep- 
huke, t0 dikaov méguKe, S51c1). If we are allowed to instruct the PLA on what is 
just by nature, then perhaps the command to endure what the fatherland orders car- 
ries an implicit proviso, namely, that what it commands us to endure is not unjust 
by nature. In addition, no matter how reverend the fatherland is, Socrates never- 
theless says that if it seems just to escape from prison, then even if the Athenians 
refuse to let him go he will make the escape attempt Crito proposes (48b12-c2).° 
If there is a hierarchy of allegiance here, then it is not what Hanna claims: “at 
the top is God, next the state, next parents, then the citizen” (Hanna 2007, 258). 
The top of the hierarchy would seem to be neither god nor state but justice, or 
nature, or natural justice. 

At this point it becomes tempting to compare Socrates with Rev. Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. While protesting the racist segregation laws of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, King peacefully submitted to arrest and incarceration. From his jail cell he 
wrote the following to a group of local white ministers who agreed with his aims 
but objected to his tactics: 


You express a great deal of anxiety over our willingness to break laws. This 
is certainly a legitimate concern. Since we so diligently urge people to obey 
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the Supreme Court’s decision of 1954 outlawing segregation in the public 
schools, at first glance it may seem rather paradoxical for us consciously to 
break laws. One may well ask: “How can you advocate breaking some laws 
and obeying others?” The answer lies in the fact that there are two types of 
laws: just and unjust. I would be the first to advocate obeying just laws. One 
has not only a legal but a moral responsibility to obey just laws. Conversely, 
one has a moral responsibility to disobey unjust laws. I would agree with 
St. Augustine that “an unjust law is no law at all.” 

(King 1963a, 243) 


Based on this passage, we might infer that for King, laws derive whatever claim 
they have to our obedience from justice. In fact, justice seems to constitute, for 
King, a transcendent standard not merely for the moral authority of law, but even 
for legal validity (since he appears to say that an unjust law is not really a valid 
law at all). So his position seems at odds with legal positivism according to which 
legal validity is purely a matter of social facts: if it is a social fact that what you 
did got you arrested, tried, convicted, and punished in accordance with the duly 
adopted and promulgated laws of the land, then it is a social fact that you broke 
the law — whether that law is just or unjust. From King’s perspective, he was in 
full compliance with all valid law because he was in full compliance with justice, 
despite the fact that he did something that got him arrested and punished. For 
King, justice seems to outrank positive law. 

Similarly, when Socrates indicates that the PLA will submit to instruction 
regarding “what is just by nature,” surely he means that they will be persuaded 
(peithein, neiPew, 51c1). Hence the authority of the PLA can never stray from 
the bounds of justice. Disobeying a putative law will not count as disobeying a 
valid law if the PLA can be persuaded that the putative law is unjust by nature. 
The apparently objectionable authoritarianism of “thou shalt obey every law’ is 
seriously altered if we change it to “thou shalt obey every valid law,” especially if 
we combine this with the view that to be valid, a law must be just. As with King, 
justice might seem to be a transcendent standard for Socrates. 

It is not hard to find apparent confirmation of this view in the Apology. In 406 
Socrates was willing to risk arrest, imprisonment, and execution to oppose the 
motion to judge as a group 10 generals charged with dereliction of duty (32b7-c3). 
He says that he was willing to risk all because he thought he had a superseding 
duty to justice (32c1—2). Socrates champions justice even if doing so will get him 
duly arrested, tried, convicted, imprisoned, and executed. It is not unreasonable 
to interpret this as implying that for Socrates, justice is a standard that transcends 
law. This will not conflict with the authoritarianism of the Cvito if (1) the authori- 
tarianism of the Crito amounts merely to the claim that we must obey all valid 
laws and if (2) Socrates believes in the Apology that the law he would be violating 
is not a valid law because it is unjust. 

This does seem to square the Crito and Apology, affirming a politically liberal 
anti-authoritarianism on the part of Socrates. But there are some problems with 
these interpretations. Let’s begin with the apparent civil disobedience just men- 
tioned. Socrates opposed the group trial of 10 generals because it was unjust, 
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but he also says he opposed it because it was illegal. Did he think it was illegal 
because it was unjust, or did he think it was unjust because it was illegal? 

Notice his progression. He first uses the adverb “illegally” (32b4). This word 
might indicate that he was willing to press charges against Callixenos for propos- 
ing the group trial on the grounds that the proposal contravened proper procedure 
for trials. If this is what he has in mind, then he is taking a bold stand in defense of 
the rule of law. Hence, his highest authority might seem to be law, not justice. 
Unfortunately, this passage is our only evidence that there was a law protecting 
citizens in the right of individual trials (MacDowell 1978, 189). But even if there 
were such a law, and even if its contravention bothered Socrates so much that 
he was willing to be tried and punished along with the 10 generals (which likely 
would have happened if his hypothetical prosecution of Callixenos failed), it was 
clearly not the only thing that bothered him about this case. He switches to the 
plural and alleges that the group trial was “against the laws” (32b6). Exactly how 
many and which laws does he have in mind here? The use of the plural could 
indicate that when he said “illegally” he did not have in mind a violation of any 
particular law, but rather a more general allegation like breach of the constitu- 
tion. This is further suggested when he next claims to be on the side of “law and 
justice” (b8—cl). Here “law” is completely general, it is not a specific statute, 
ordinance, or decree that he has in mind. Finally, “law” drops out completely and 
in the end he rests his defiant action on “justice” alone (c2), even if that means 
prison and death (c3). It is reasonable to take the text here to indicate not that 
Socrates is willing to risk his life for the sake of being a stickler for procedure, but 
rather that he refuses to accept that Athenian law will countenance a monstrous 
miscarriage of justice. 

We see the same thing in the matter of the arrest of Leon of Salamis. Socrates’ 
language entirely disregards the manner in which the oligarchy came to power 
(see Dreisbach 1978); all that concerns him is that he was being ordered by the 
government (arché, apy, 32d4) to do something unjust (d3, d5) and unholy (d3). 
He never challenges the legal authority of the government to order him to arrest 
someone. How could he? The right to issue arrest warrants is basic to any form of 
government if it is to sustain the rule of law. Although Brickhouse and Smith are 
right to point out that Socrates nowhere extends his loyalty from democracy to 
oligarchy (Brickhouse and Smith 1989, 142), this follows from his general lack of 
political engagement (Apology 32e2—33a1). He nowhere retracts his loyalty from 
the oligarchy. In this passage he shifts from “democracy” to “oligarchy” (32c3-4) 
as one might when talking about the change of governments in a Parliamentary 
system (see Colson 1985, 136-7). Despite the threat to kill him if he did not com- 
ply (32d8), what determines Socrates’ course of action is neither party loyalty nor 
positive law but holy justice (32d3—5). Someone who defiantly declares, “Regard- 
less of what the authorities say, I will follow holy justice even if it costs me my 
life’ seems to be someone who accepts justice as a standard transcendent to law. 

Finally, and most obviously, Apology 29c5—d5, quoted in the introduction to 
this chapter, seems to indicate that Socrates accepts god as a standard transcend- 
ent to law, even if it costs him his life. Against this, Brickhouse and Smith argue 
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that the jury’s hypothetical command that Socrates cease practicing philosophy 
cannot be considered legally valid (Brickhouse and Smith 1989, 143-7) and 
hence that his appeal to the god is not an appeal to a standard transcendent to the 
law. Unfortunately, they consider only two interpretations of the jury’s hypotheti- 
cal decision: (a) the jury finds Socrates innocent, but imposes a penalty on further 
philosophizing, and (b) the jury finds Socrates guilty, but proposes as punishment 
the cessation of his philosophizing. On (a), we would have to suppose that an 
Athenian jury was empowered to issue a conditional acquittal, but surely that 
is absurd: an innocent person deserves no penalty whatsoever (Brickhouse and 
Smith 144). On (b), we would have to suppose that an Athenian jury was empow- 
ered to reject both the punishments proposed by the prosecution and the defense 
and make up their own third form of punishment, but we know that they were not 
thus empowered. It would seem, then, that Socrates’ defiance of a jury order to 
cease philosophizing would not be defiance of anything that could count as a law: 
Socrates does not vow to disobey a law, but only a legally errant judgment (see 
Blyth 2000). 

However, Brickhouse and Smith ignore a third possibility: (c) the jury believes 
that Socrates is guilty of impiety and corrupting the youth but votes “not guilty” 
and warns him that if he is later brought to trial for persisting in his philosophical 
activities they will on that occasion find him guilty and accept the penalty that 
would inevitably be proposed by the prosecution: death. By the time of Socrates’ 
trial it had long been a matter of Aristophanic parody that a clearly guilty defend- 
ant could be acquitted when the jury saw his poor, weeping children (Wasps 568— 
74, 976-8; see Apology 34b7-c7). Although this practice is clearly susceptible 
to abuse, it was perfectly legal for a jury to acquit someone they believed to be 
guilty for reasons of what today we might call “equity,” that is, mitigating a harsh 
penalty out of a sense of decency or fairness to the special circumstances of an 
individual. Similarly, under the historical circumstances it was a perfectly plau- 
sible thought experiment for Socrates to consider the jury acquitting him despite 
believing that he was guilty and then warning him that the next time they would 
not be so forgiving. This does not entail that the jury is hypothetically passing a 
statute or city ordinance proscribing philosophical activity within the city limits — 
something they were not legally empowered to do. The only law that need be 
in question is the law against impiety. The jury would, in this hypothetical sce- 
nario, simply be informing Socrates that in their opinion, his philosophical activ- 
ity is illegal because it constitutes impiety. Hence, if on his hypothetical “second 
offense” Socrates is duly tried, convicted, and punished for impiety, then it was 
illegal for Socrates to practice philosophy (see Burnyeat 1997). Despite the fact 
that he would be breaking the law (in the hypothetical eyes of the current jury), 
Socrates declares in advance that he will refuse to comply, and he seems to appeal 
to a higher authority to justify his defiance. We can make sense of this if we 
believe that in Socrates’ view, the proscription of his philosophical activity cannot 
count as valid Athenian law because it is contrary to holy justice. 

Although they do not consider this possibility (that is, that the jury votes “not 
guilty” despite believing Socrates to be guilty of impiety), Brickhouse and Smith 
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do consider the possibility that the prosecution could propose the cessation of phi- 
losophizing as Socrates’ punishment for impiety and corrupting the youth. They 
reject this idea as “absurd” without supporting evidence (Brickhouse and Smith 
1989, 147). But in fact there is evidence that such a penalty was not absurd at all. 
In 376/5 several Delians were convicted of impiety in a case that involved physi- 
cal violence against Athenian officials in a temple to Apollo. Their punishment 
was a fine and exile — and hence they were released, that is not killed (MacDowell 
1978, 197). It is not at all unreasonable to suppose that if non-Athenians are pun- 
ished this way for a violent offense in a temple, then an Athenian citizen might be 
given a much lighter punishment for a non-violent offense in the agora. 

Hence, there is a reasonable way to resolve the apparent conflict between 
Socrates’ deference to and defiance of civil authority, and this resolution does 
not commit Socrates to an objectionable authoritarianism. I think this is a close 
approximation to Socrates’ actual view. My lingering doubt is that although it suc- 
ceeds in resolving the apparent conflict, it fails to account for the fact that Socrates 
makes no attempt to resolve the apparent conflict himself. He seems oblivious to 
the problem. 

We cannot put this off by saying that the conflict is between two dialogues 
because the conflict occurs within each dialogue. The Socratic defiance we see in 
the Apology occurs despite Socrates’ claim that it is unjust to be unpersuaded by 
one’s superior whether this superior is god or man (Apology 29b6-8). This seems 
to demand complete obedience to the laws of man. The Socratic deference we see 
in the Crito occurs despite his claim that if it seems just to him to escape from 
prison, then even if the Athenians refuse to let him go he will try to escape (Crito 
48b12-c2). He speaks not merely as if his claims are not in conflict, but as if his 
claims do not even present the appearance of conflict. Either Plato was not smart 
enough to see the apparent conflict, or we have not yet grasped his meaning. In 
the next section I begin to defend the second alternative by identifying some of the 
faulty assumptions that induce the optical illusion that there is a conflict in Plato’s 
texts: the problem is merely in the eye of the modern beholder. 


Section 2: Two theories of civil disobedience 


Return to the quotation from Martin Luther King near the beginning of the previ- 
ous section. We might interpret King in this passage not only as rejecting legal 
positivism but also as rejecting what some scholars refer to as “political obliga- 
tion,” that is, the view that our duty to obey the law rises to the level of a moral 
obligation. Our moral obligation to obey the law kicks in, it might seem from that 
quotation, only when the law is ratified by justice, in which case it might seem that 
our moral duty derives from justice and not from law. 

The view King expresses here may be compatible with the claim of Henry 
David Thoreau, who, in his essay “Civil Disobedience,” asked: 


Must the citizen ever for a moment, or in the least degree, resign his con- 
science to the legislator? Why has every man a conscience then? I think that 
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we should be men first, and subjects afterward. It is not desirable to cultivate 
a respect for the law, so much as for the right. The only obligation which 
I have a right to assume is to do at any time what I think right. 

(Thoreau 1849 [1993], 2) 


We might read this passage as a rejection of political obligation: civil authority 
is not moral authority, and so commands issued by it should be regarded by the 
conscientious citizen as non-authoritative until ratified by the individual’s con- 
science. In Thoreau’s eyes, accepting political obligation may amount to sacrific- 
ing our humanity. 

Something similar might seem to follow from the view of another great mod- 
ern hero of civil disobedience: Mohandas Gandhi. As his views evolved, Gandhi 
gave up the phrase “passive resistance” as a description of his political activity 
and instead he used the neologism “satyagraha,” which he explained as follows: 


Truth (satya) implies love, and firmness (agraha) engenders and therefore 
serves as a synonym for force. I thus began to call the Indian movement 
Satyagraha, that is to say, the Force which is born of Truth and Love or 
non-violence. 

(Gandhi 1926, 93) 


When there seemed to Gandhi to be a conflict between colonial rule and truth, the 
firmness of his love gave him the strength to oppose the error. This can be read as 
a rejection of political obligation: the political order derives whatever authority 
it has only from the truth; of itself it has no legitimate claim to our obedience. In 
fact, as Thoreau’s view suggests that we risk losing our humanity if we accept 
political obligation, Gandhi’s view suggests that we risk losing our commitment 
to the truth, and hence our capacity for love, if we accept political obligation. 

If we put Thoreau and Gandhi in their proper historical contexts, their views 
increase in reasonableness. One of the dominant arguments for political obliga- 
tion is the argument from fairness: those who benefit from collective action might 
be thought to have a moral obligation to comply with the rules of the collective. 
Consequently, in cases where the benefits I can expect to share are insignificant 
compared with the burden placed on me by the collective, then with respect to 
me, the system is not “reasonably just,”'® and I have no moral obligation to do 
my part. David Lyons has argued that the system of chattel slavery that angered 
Thoreau, and the system of colonial rule against which Gandhi fought, were not 
reasonably just (Lyons 1998). Lyons concludes that Thoreau and Gandhi rightly 
rejected political obligation to their respective systems. They peacefully submit- 
ted to arrest and punishment not because they believed they had a moral obliga- 
tion to the state, but because they calculated that peaceful non-resistance would 
be more effective than violent resistance (of course Gandhi also had religious 
reasons for his philosophy of non-violence). 

While I agree with most of Lyons’ argument, I disagree with his extension of 
his argument to Martin Luther King. Lyons is quite correct to argue that what the 
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system of chattel slavery is to Thoreau and the system of British colonial rule is 
to Gandhi, the Jim Crow system is to Martin Luther King, that is, proof that the 
political system is not reasonably just and hence lacks moral authority. However, 
this analogy masks an important disanalogy that should cause us to associate King 
not with Thoreau or Ghandi, but with Socrates. 

To understand the distinction I see between Thoreau and Ghandi on the one 
hand, and Socrates and King on the other hand, notice something I have so far 
neglected in the case of Gandhi. To explain his concept of satvagraha, Gandhi 
once said the following: 


Its root meaning is holding onto truth, hence truth-force. I have also called it 
love-force or soul-force. In the application of satyagraha, I discovered in the 
earliest stages that pursuit of truth did not admit of violence being inflicted on 
one’s opponent but that he must be weaned from error by patience and sympa- 
thy. For what appears to be truth to the one may appear to be error to the other. 

(Gandhi 1920, 206) 


Gandhi’s political humility of peaceful submission to arrest and punishment at the 
hands of the civil authorities masks an epistemological assertiveness. Gandhi is 
clear that “what appears to be truth to the one may appear to be error to the other,” 
but this does not lead him to skepticism or subjectivism. Quite to the contrary, his 
recognition that people disagree about what the truth really is gives him the desire 
to force his own view on people who disagree with him. Of course he doesn’t use 
violence to force his views on others, he uses what he calls “soul-force” or “love- 
force” to assert that what appears true to him is the real truth and that those who 
disagree with him are just plain wrong. 

The alternative theory of civil disobedience I have in mind rejects this epis- 
temological assertiveness in favor of what I call “politico-epistemic humility.” 
“Who am I to question the state?” is the primary question to ask from this alterna- 
tive perspective. Such a view was developed at the end of the eighteenth century 
by the English politician and philosopher Edmund Burke in his Reflections on the 
Revolution in France. In contrast with social contract theories like those of Hob- 
bes, which seek the foundation of the state in an historical agreement, Burke sees 
the foundation of the state in historical inheritance (see Burke 1790, 30-5). For 
Burke, the phenomenon of cultural inheritance has both political and epistemic 
implications. Consider first the epistemic. 


We are afraid to put men to live and trade each on his own private stock of 
reason; because we suspect that this stock in each man is small, and that the 
individuals would be better to avail themselves of the general bank and capi- 
tal of nations, and of ages. 

(Burke 1790, 87, see 61) 


Like Aristophanes, Burke is here an equal opportunity offender, critiquing the 
rationality of all individuals regardless of their social, cultural, or political bent. 
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For example, consider the 18th Amendment to the United States Constitution. It 
is one thing for me to decide that I will no longer drink intoxicating liquors; it is 
quite another for me to propose making it illegal for anyone in an entire country 
to drink intoxicating liquors. I might be able to calculate the effects of abstinence 
on my own life and the lives of those close to me, at least in the near future, but 
calculating the effects of constitutionally mandated abstinence on an entire nation 
for years into the future is quite another matter. Correcting one set of problems 
that I see clearly can create a whole host of problems that I cannot even imagine. 
A collective process of gradual and compromise-ridden change may result in a 
much wiser policy than any individual could devise. The collective wisdom may 
be greater than the wisdom of any particular member of the collective. 

Next, consider the political implications of cultural inheritance. Burke raises 
this concern with respect to the revolutionary appropriation of church lands in 
France during November of 1789. Burke points out that this violated the settled 
expectations of a great many people who counted on the emoluments of their pro- 
fessions and who had planned their lives around the security of these payments 
(Burke 106—7). Even if the revolutionaries were correct that there was something 
unjust in the security of these positions, changing horses in mid-stream violates 
the settled expectations of the many people whose lives were dependent on them 
directly and indirectly. It is possible that abruptly correcting an injustice commits 
a worse injustice. 

Burke’s view casts the civil disobedient in a starkly different light. There may 
be a cinematic heroism in the rebel-with-a-heart-of-gold, or a kind of religious 
romanticism in a moral martyr, but on Burke’s analysis there is more than a bit of 
arrogant self-indulgence in such characters. 


I cannot conceive how any man can have brought himself to that pitch of pre- 
sumption, to consider his country as nothing but carte blanche, upon which 
he may scribble whatever he pleases. A man full of warm speculative benevo- 
lence may wish his society otherwise constituted than he finds it; but a good 
patriot and a true politician, always considers how he shall make the most of 
the existing materials of his country. A disposition to preserve, and an ability 
to improve, taken together, would be my standard of a statesman. Every thing 
else is vulgar in the conception, perilous in the execution. 

(Burke 1790, 157-8) 


The vulgarity Burke has in mind goes beyond mere “presumption.” With respect 
to the revolutionary National Assembly, Burke asks, “Who could doubt but that, 
at any expence [sic] to the state, of which they understood nothing, they must pur- 
sue their private interests, which they understood but too well?” (43). If patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel, “equal justice” may be the banner of the greedy. 
Such people might even fool themselves into thinking that they are motivated by 
a passion for the “rights of men” when in fact they are actually motivated by their 
personal feelings of resentment against the rich and powerful and by their own 
greed (see 109-10, 224-5). 
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This preservative (157) or conservative (33) politico-epistemic humility 
does not rule out actively pursuing changes in laws and institutions to correct 
injustices. In fact, it does not conflict with the use of violence to correct state- 
sponsored or coerced injustice. Burke supported national revolutions in Ireland, 
Corsica, Poland, and the American colonies; his denunciation of the revolution in 
France came as a surprise to many. In distinguishing the French revolution from 
the English revolution of 1688, Burke claims that the latter “was made to preserve 
our antient [sic] indisputable laws and liberties, and that antient constitution of 
government which is our only security for law and liberty” (31). He goes all the 
way back to Magna Carta and gives the same interpretation of the repeatedly 
violent changes to the English constitution. In Burke’s view, one may take up 
arms against the king himself if the king himself has subverted “antient” rights 
and liberties. 

For Burke, the English revolution was a preservative or conservative defense of 
traditional, inherited rights and liberties. The French revolution, in Burke’s view, 
was the brain-child of “sophisters” (35) who considered their ancient and noble 
country carte blanche upon which they might scribble what seemed right to them. 
We might say that Burke sees the French revolution as the political equivalent 
of Cartesian philosophy as it unfolds in the Meditations. In the first meditation, 
Descartes “destroys” the existing edifice of putative human knowledge (by doubt- 
ing the truth of its foundations) and then proceeds to build a new edifice upon 
principles that seem clear and distinct to him. But it is one thing for Descartes to 
do this in the safety of his own room, and quite another for the French National 
Assembly to do it to the nation at large. Burke describes the policies of the new 
government in France as “abolition and total destruction . . . destroying and pull- 
ing down” (168). In an allusion to a famous judgment of King Solomon, Burke 
criticizes the “boasting” and “arrogance” of the members of the National Assem- 
bly who lack the “tender parental solicitude which fears to cut up the infant for the 
sake of an experiment” (167, see 69, 87-8, 160). 

We can distinguish, therefore, between a liberal “Cartesian” theory of civil 
disobedience and a conservative “Burkian” theory. On the liberal theory, we are 
free to judge the law by standards of our own choosing (for example, Thoreau’s 
conscience or Gandhi’s truth); on the conservative theory there is no legitimate 
standard higher than our inherited rights and liberties. 

The notion of civil disobedience is unambiguous on the Cartesian view: if we 
are free to judge law by standards of our own choosing, then the rule of the civil 
obedient is “do nothing that can get you arrested,” and the rule of the civil disobe- 
dient is “do what can get you arrested only if there is a sufficiently important value 
at stake, or the civil authority is less than reasonably just.” The side constraint 
of political obligation does three things here: (1) justifies the “only if,” setting 
a hurdle for justifying action that can result in arrest; (2) distinguishes the civil 
disobedient from the criminal and the rebel; and (3) entails other requirements, for 
example the duty peacefully to submit to arrest. 

By contrast, civil disobedience is ambiguous on the conservative view. If 
politico-epistemic humility denies us the liberty to judge the law by standards of 
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our own choosing, then in an obvious sense there can be no such thing as justified 
civil disobedience. Between compliance with law on the one hand and rebellion 
on the other hand, there is only criminal violation of law. However, the rule of the 
conservative is not “do nothing that can get you arrested,” rather it is “be on your 
guard lest private citizens or even state officials presumptuously assert their own 
authority in violation of our inherited rights and liberties.” Disobeying presump- 
tuous authorities — be it the local sheriff or the king himself — can be justified by 
“antient” rights and liberties and so can be considered a kind of compliance with 
law; yet such action can get you arrested, convicted, and punished, so it can also 
be considered a form of disobedience. 

The standard view is that Thoreau, Gandhi, and King are all examples of the 
same kind of civil disobedience. Now that I’ve distinguished between Cartesian 
and Burkian civil disobedience, we can separate these three figures. 

First, consider the case of Gandhi. Gandhi was horrified at English racism and 
brutality, but he was not an Enlightenment philosopher who derived his opposition 
from clear and distinct political “first principles.” He was an Indian who loved his 
countrymen and his country and who was justly angered at the British destruction 
of his culture (see Parekh 1991, especially 127-8). Gandhi’s political activity can 
easily be seen as preservative and restorative of the inherited rights and privileges 
of Indians. His non-violence and his refusal to resist arrest and submit to punish- 
ment need not be seen as moral obligations deriving from the alleged fact that 
British rule was, despite its injustices, at least “reasonably just” (see Lyons 1998, 
37-8). Speaking in the context of his non-violent philosophy, Gandhi once said, 
“Yours should not be a passive spirituality that spends itself in id/e meditation, 
but it should be an active thing which will carry war into the enemy’s camp” 
(quoted in Parekh 1989, 114). One has no moral obligation to obey the enemy, 
and although violence may be perfectly justified, it is also possible to use peaceful 
means to embarrass the enemy in the world press and win international support. 
Gandhi was Indian, not English, and he acted, at least partly, from a preservative 
or conservative attitude toward Indian law, culture, and religion. Parekh shows 
how Gandhi’s philosophy of ahimsa developed out of, and in reaction to, tradi- 
tional views of moksha, which typically involved the idea of non-involvement in 
the world. For Gandhi, both moksha and ahimsa must be understood as involving 
deeply compassionate involvement in the world (Parekh 1989, chapter 4). Since 
Burke supported a number of national revolutionary movements in his own day, 
it is not unreasonable to think that he may have supported Gandhi’s resistance if 
he had lived to see it. 

On the contrary, I think that a Burkian would have to condemn the political 
activity of Thoreau. In “Civil Disobedience,” Thoreau makes the following claim: 


It is not a man’s duty, as a matter of course, to devote himself to the eradica- 
tion of any, even the most enormous wrong; he may still properly have other 
concerns to engage him; but it is his duty, at least, to wash his hands of it, and, 
if he gives it no thought longer, not to give it practically his support. 
(Thoreau 1849 [1993], 6) 
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This hand-washing civil disobedience seems all too appropriate for the man who 
withdrew from society to live alone at Walden Pond. In a study of Thoreau, Rich- 
ard Lebeaux draws exactly this connection. 


It is difficult to understand fully the intensity and anger of “Civil Disobe- 
dience” without reference to the issues Thoreau was confronting, and the 
emotions he was drawing on, in the months after leaving Walden. The lec- 
ture could perhaps only have been hatched after the return to Concord, when 
he felt more vulnerable to family, friends, and the demands, expectations, 
and corruptions of civilized life. In some ways, the lecture was another defi- 
ant declaration of independence, as going to Walden had been in part. Once 
again, he separates himself from his community and society and insists on his 
heroism, autonomy, and purity. Re-creating the night in jail was a means of 
removing himself imaginatively to the Walden hut. Once more he was walled 
in, insulated from townspeople, inhabiting pure and pristine territory, cleans- 
ing himself in Walden’s purgative waters. 

(Lebeaux 1984, 75). 


No doubt Burke would see Thoreau as a man of “presumption” who trades “on 
his own private stock of reason,” which functions to mask even from himself the 
emotional resentment that truly drives him. Thoreau’s concern is not preservative 
of the rights and liberties guaranteed in obedient civic life, but is purgative of the 
taint one absorbs from participation in a less than completely just society. His basis 
for his judgment is his own conscience purified from social expectations, and so 
Burke would likely see Thoreau as foolish at best, dangerous at worst. Insulated 
from the wisdom of others, Thoreau’s private thoughts would miss many oppor- 
tunities for advancement, sophistication, and correction. Cleansed of the mores of 
his culture, his conscience could come to tolerate what is unconscionable among 
decent people. In actual fact Thoreau developed in ways that are morally admira- 
ble (for example he regularly served as a conductor on the Underground Railroad; 
Newman 2005, 191). But from a Burkian perspective we should conclude that this 
was a morally good result of a morally unjustified, and dangerous, process. 

Notice that the basis of one’s activity is crucial on Burke’s view. Thoreau and 
Emerson were quite similar in many ways, but when he learned of the former’s 
tax protest and subsequent arrest, Emerson is reported to have said Thoreau’s 
action was “mean and skulking, and in bad taste” (Lebeaux 1984, 74). It is pos- 
sible to agree with someone’s position but to question their motives and some of 
the actions to which those motives lead. We can agree with Thoreau’s position 
on slavery but question whether “I now think I’m right” is sufficient justification 
for non-compliance, especially when this justification is deliberately immunized 
from cultural standards of decency and our shared inheritance of rights and liber- 
ties. At least as many unjust as just acts can be committed because “I now think 
I’m right.” 

Here we have contrasting moral and political dangers. Thoreau’s hand-washing 
threatens to degenerate from moral purification to moral insulation. Burke’s 
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conservatism threatens to degenerate from moral cooperation to unthinking con- 
formity. Burke himself is anti-Semitic (Burke 1790, 84, 105), sexist (74-6), and 
anti-democratic (93); he unreasonably minimizes the corruption of the church 
hierarchy in France (147) and the oppression of the working classes generally 
(246). Deliberately or not, he turns a blind eye to much injustice in France and 
England, and we may think that this is a direct result of his conservative view of 
civil authority. Since I think Socrates’ view is closer to the Burkian (conserva- 
tive) than to the Cartesian (liberal) view of civil authority, I need to show how he 
avoids such dangers. 


Section 3: Politico-epistemic humility in the Apology 


During his first bid for the US presidency, George W. Bush said, “I could not be 
governor [of Texas] if I did not believe in a divine plan that supersedes all human 
plans. ... My faith frees me .. . to make decisions that others might not like. Frees 
me to try to do the right thing, even though it may not poll well” (Bush 1999, 6). 
The apparent humility of submitting oneself to a higher authority is undercut by 
the presumption of asserting that one is competently acquainted with the mind of 
God, so much so that in obeying it one is willing to ignore or violate “all human 
plans.” If we accept without supplement the interpretation of Socrates developed 
in section |, then Socrates’ position would seem to be similar to that of Bush and 
Thoreau. 

When Socrates heard that the Delphic oracle had pronounced that no one was 
wiser than he, he did not set off on a faith-based crusade to correct the folly of 
the masses. He also did not reject the oracle as false, in spite of the fact that what 
it said seemed obviously false to him. Instead, Socrates took a third course: like 
a mystagogue without a hierophant, he was confused (€poroun, 1yxOpovv, 21b7). 

Consider a modern parallel. I once pointed out to someone who believed in bib- 
lical inerrancy that according to Genesis 6—9, the deluge covered the entire earth, 
but that geologists have found that in fact there has never been a world-wide del- 
uge that wiped out all human civilization. My interlocutor paused to re-consider 
and then said that we must be misunderstanding the bible: perhaps what it means 
to say is only that the entire known world was flooded. I found this response 
interesting. A purely faith-based response would reject the science (saying, for 
example, that scientists are misinterpreting the data or that God arranged mislead- 
ing data as a test of our faith); a purely fact-based response would reject the bible 
as errant on this point. A third response — humility — is that of my interlocutor: 
“T have faith that the bible doesn’t err, and yet it clearly seems to be saying some- 
thing false in this instance; the problem must be with my limited understanding.” 
The first two responses take the two apparently conflicting claims at face value; 
the third response makes a hermeneutic ascent, that is it allows for the possibility 
that we see the claims of science and the bible as conflicting because of our faulty 
interpretations and that if we interpret the relevant claims properly the appear- 
ance of conflict will be dispelled. The hermeneutic ascent can easily be abused 
and degenerate into sophistry, but that is a problem not with the ascent itself, only 
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with how responsibly it is conducted. People who have pious reverence for the 
bible combined with a sense of intellectual integrity with respect to science can 
make the hermeneutic ascent responsibly if they do so with epistemic humility: 
“My knowledge is inferior to that of the scientific experts, but it is also inferior to 
sacred scripture; when the bible appears to affirm something that science appears 
to deny, then I am misunderstanding the bible, science, or both.” 

Faced with an oracle that cannot lie and yet that seems clearly to be saying 
something false, Socrates “tests” (elegxon, éhéyEmv, 21c1) the oracle. Socrates’ 
hermeneutic ascent results in additional support for the very thing that made the 
ascent reasonable to him in the first place: his epistemic humility. His interpreta- 
tion does not seem strained or sophistic, for it is in keeping with other oracles 
(Reeve 1989, 30-1). After examining a politician with a reputation for wisdom, 
Socrates reaches the following conclusion: 


Leaving him I thought to myself that I am wiser than this man. Probably nei- 
ther one of us knows anything fine and good, but he thinks he knows some- 
thing although he doesn’t, while I don’t know anything and think that I don’t 
know anything. So it seems that in this small way I am wiser, that what I do 
not know I do not think that I know." 

(Apology 21d2-7) 


This epistemic humility is a fundamental part of Socrates’ philosophical practice. 
Socrates sets out to refute people, at least in part, in order to disabuse them of their 
false pretensions to knowledge, if any (see Charmides 166c7—d4). 

Without the hermeneutic ascent, Socrates’ defiance of the jury would appear 
arrogant and hence in conflict with this humility. He would appear to be assuming 
that he knows his philosophical activity to be fine, good, and loved by god. On the 
contrary, however, his humility at most assures him that when the jury concludes 
that his philosophical activity is shameful, bad, and god hated, they are guilty of 
having a false pretension to knowledge. Elenctic examination could, no doubt, 
convince them that they were wrong, or at least that they didn’t know that they 
were right.'? Socrates has just pointed out to the jury his reasons for thinking that 
the god approves of his philosophical activity. The jury hypothetically concludes 
that the law disapproves of Socrates’ philosophical activity. In Socrates’ view, 
pious reverence for god and law demand the hermeneutic ascent: the Delphic 
oracle must not be interpreted as commanding illegal activity, and the law must 
not be interpreted as commanding impious activity. 

So Socrates’ view is not the “blind-obedience-to-the-state” described by Pana- 
giotou (Panagiotou 1992, 94, 97-105). Blind obedience is presumptuous: it pre- 
sumes that what the law pre-reflectively appears to us to command is what it in 
fact commands. Socrates rejects non-reflective presumption about such matters 
(although not about mythological matters, as I argued in chapter 2). If the jury is 
properly humble, they will realize that they bear a hermeneutic burden: they must 
find some way of reconciling god and law. If they do not take up this hermeneutic 
burden, they are guilty of having a false pretension to knowledge and of breaking 
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the vow they made at the beginning of the year to judge according to the laws 
(Apology 35c2-5). In commanding Socrates to cease his philosophical activity 
they would falsely presume to know that law trumps god or that their own author- 
ity trumps both law and god." 

The same is true in the case of Leon of Salamis. Socrates’ conscientious refusal 
does not derive from a refusal to extend his allegiance from democracy to oli- 
garchy or from a refusal to obey a government that came into power as did the 
oligarchy.'? Rather his refusal derives, as he says it derives, from holy justice:!° 
murder is unholy and against the law. In commanding Socrates to apprehend Leon 
for execution, the oligarchs would falsely presume to know that such a murder is 
holy, or that such a murder is legal, or that their own authority trumps both law 
and god. Elenctic examination could refute those presumptions, or at least show 
that the oligarchs could not defend them as they would if they actually knew that 
they were true. Socrates is indeed wiser than the oligarchs: he knows that he is 
wise in neither a small nor a large way, but the oligarchs think they know some 
very controversial truths when in fact they know no such things. 

The same is true in the case of the group trial of 10 generals. If we assume that 
Socrates has the modern liberal theory of civil disobedience, then his two objec- 
tions to the Assembly must be seen as distinct: (1) the group trial contravenes 
law, and (2) even if the vote by the Assembly has the force of law, the group trial 
contravenes the transcendent standard of justice. But Socrates does not present 
his case as having two separate levels. If we assume the modern liberal theory 
of civil disobedience, then we must say that Socrates confuses the two separate 
issues because he doesn’t make it clear whether he has one law, many laws, or the 
constitution generally in mind and because he sloppily runs (1) and (2) together 
(at Apology 32b8-c1). 

The trouble is not with Socrates. The trouble is with our attributing to him mod- 
ern assumptions about civic duty. The neat separation of issues we have on the 
modern liberal theory of civil disobedience presumes something Socrates finds 
impious: the view that law and justice can be at odds with one another. Socrates 
runs law and justice together, and fails to distinguish one law from many laws and 
from the constitution generally, because the hermeneutic ascent involves all of 
these. A morally responsible citizen who humbly submits to the authority of the 
fatherland cannot be so presumptuous as to assume that she or he is an infallible 
interpreter of law or justice when justice appears to conflict with the constitution, 
the collective intent of several laws, or the apparent content and proper applica- 
tion of one particular law. The best simple statement of Socrates’ position, then, is 
authoritarian: always obey your superiors.'® But we must not abdicate our herme- 
neutic duty: the commands of one’s superiors must be interpreted and applied to 
specific instances responsibly. 

Modern assumptions here are influenced by “legal positivism,” the classic 
statement of which is by John Austin: “The existence of law is one thing; its merit 
and demerit another. Whether it be or be not is one enquiry; whether it be or be 
not conformable to an assumed standard, is a different enquiry” (Austin 1832 
[1995], 157). Positivists divide what Socrates unites, that is the determination and 
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the evaluation of law. Perhaps Socrates would be willing to accept that positivism 
is true of English law, if English law does not deserve the pious reverence of the 
English, but he would deny that it is true of Athenian law. One cannot properly 
determine what actions an Athenian law proscribes without accurately evaluating 
the content of the law: if a specific interpretation or application of an Athenian 
law results in what appears to be a miscarriage of justice, then one must have 
misunderstood or misapplied the law, or the principles of justice, or both.'’ Legal 
positivism is a doctrine of arrogant presumption unless it is applied to law that is 
undeserving of the pious reverence of the people who are ruled by it. 

To some degree, Socrates’ view stems from Athenian legal practice. In 410 
there was a concerted effort to collect and re-inscribe all the “laws of Solon” 
(MacDowell 1978, 46). The trouble was that in general the laws were “stated very 
briefly and baldly, with no definition of terms or description of circumstances” 
(MacDowell 55). This is certainly true with respect to the allegations against 
Socrates. In cases where the relevant law was not especially determinate, a pros- 
ecutor would have to convince a jury that the defendant’s behavior under the 
circumstances ought to count as falling under the legal proscription. Surely jurors 
could rely on their linguistic intuitions regarding the words used in the law, but 
no doubt they also relied on their sense of fairness as well. In deciding whether 
or not the defendant’s behavior under the circumstances ought to count as falling 
under the legal proscription a juror might very well decide first whether or not 
the defendant deserved to be punished for what he did. If a prosecutor could not 
convince the jury that the defendant ought to be punished, he would no doubt 
have a very tough time convincing them that any written law actually proscribed 
the behavior. 

The right to a trial by a jury of ordinary citizens — a right that is often considered 
essential and fundamental to democracy — was invented and first used widely in 
Athens (MacDowell 34). Socrates’ Athenians did not see the adjudication of law 
as a matter for trained specialists, but rather for the community as represented by 
average citizens. At the beginning of their year of service, jurors swore an oath to 
judge according to the laws and decrees of Athens, and where there were no laws 
to guide them, to judge “by the most just opinion” (Demosthenes Against Leptines 
20.118). According to Demosthenes, jurors abide by this oath as long as they are 
not swayed by enmity or goodwill toward the defendant, and they vote according to 
their best judgment even if, technically, they judge incorrectly, for example by mak- 
ing a mistake about the content of the governing law (Against Aristocrates 23.97): 


Let no one say that this happened, but only that it was just that it happened; let 
no one say that other juries upheld those decrees, but ask them whether their 
plea is more just than ours. If they can’t do this, then I do not think you do 
well to give greater weight to the deceit of others than to your own opinion.'* 

(Demosthenes Against Aristocrates 23.98) 


Demosthenes’ claim here is not only the contradictory of Austin’s positivism, it is 
the outright contrary. Demosthenes insists that juries unite what Austin divides. 
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Of course, we mustn’t lose sight of the fact that Demosthenes is trying to win a 
case here (and so he is probably over-stating his view), but the view he expresses 
is close to Socrates’ claim in the Apology that 


the jury does not sit to dispense justice by corruptly giving in to someone’s 
private interest, but rather to judge; and the oath they swore was not to render 
whatever verdict they liked, but to judge according to the laws.!° 

(35c2-5) 


If we are positivists, then we will think that Socrates ineptly confuses issues of 
justice with issues of law. I take this as reason to conclude that Socrates was no 
positivist and instead assumed that for a jury to make its decision according to 
justice and according to law would have to come to the same thing; to think other- 
wise would involve a mistake in at least one of the two judgments.” 

Nevertheless, Socrates’ anti-positivism probably outstripped that of his culture. 
Demosthenes recounts the juror’s oath in several different speeches, and it is clear 
that jurors are to rely on their own sense of justice only when there is no govern- 
ing law (see Against Boeotus 1 39.40). If the rule of law is to mean anything at all, 
then the actual content of the law must have binding force that constrains jurors. 
Socrates’ view is idealistic not only in contrast with modern legal positivism, but 
also with the jurisprudence of his own time. 

Hence I disagree with Kraut’s recent argument that in the Apology we see the 
tension between piety and dutiful citizenship (Kraut 2000). Socrates’ dramatic 
“IT will obey the god rather than you” (Apology 29d3-4) is not pitting his duty 
as a citizen against his duty to god. It never occurs to Socrates that his duty as a 
citizen could ever under any circumstances require him to violate holy justice; to 
think so would be impious. The “god rather than you” opposition is not an oppo- 
sition between religious and civic duties, but between religio-civic duty on the 
one hand and duty to the collective wisdom of the démos on the other hand. The 
fact that x appears to be illegal or unjust to the jury is not proof that x is illegal 
or unjust. The matter must be examined carefully, and this examination must also 
involve a self-critical examination of one’s own values, beliefs, and assumptions 
because “the unexamined life is not worth living for a human being” (38a6-—7). 
As I have emphasized in the previous two chapters, what we see in Socrates is 
a mystagogic commitment to following the logos no matter where it leads. The 
results of his critical and self-critical examination of both justice and law yields 
an unambiguous result: Socrates must philosophize, and this is his duty both as a 
pious individual before god and also his duty as a law-abiding citizen.*! The fact 
that things appear differently to a majority of the jury simply exposes the danger 
of uncritically following appearances and the danger of holding capital trials in 
one day (Apology 37a5—b2; see Thucydides 1.132.5). 

Notice that in the Apology Socrates twice raises objections to what might appear 
to be matters of positive law: (1) the group trial of 10 generals (32a8—c3) and 
(2) the holding of capital trials in one day (37a5—b2). The actions to which Socrates 
objects both undermine the possibility of a se/f-critical inquiry that allows for 
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the re-consideration of arguments when “wrath is dulled” and cooler heads can 
prevail (see Cleon’s speech at Thucydides 3.38.1). Socrates’ opposition to both 
suggests that he disagreed with the mob who shouted out during the considera- 
tion of the group trial that it was terrible for someone to try to prevent the démos 
from doing what it wanted to do (Xenophon Hellenika 1.7.12). This provides 
some grounds for attributing to Socrates an opposition to “radical democracy” in 
which the un-self-critical whims of the démos are allowed to violate the Athenian 
constitution and are never subject to review. 

Socrates’ bold stance is not in defense of some religious or philosophical truth 
against his duties as a citizen; rather his bold stance is for what is rationally com- 
pelling upon consideration and against the power of appearance on an un-self- 
critical majority (compare Protagoras 356c4—e4 and Gorgias 521d6—522a7). Just 
as the oligarchs are deluded into thinking that murder can be just or legal, or that 
their own authority is greater than that of holy law, so also a jury can be deluded 
into thinking that god’s gift to Athens is an unjust criminal. In both cases, Socrates 
is wholly obedient to both law and justice; he resists only those who presumptu- 
ously take themselves to know that the law commands them to commit injustice, 
or that justice commands them to violate the law, or that their own wisdom is 
superior to that of holy justice and law. 


Section 4: Politico-epistemic humility in the Crito 


Socrates’ epistemic humility does not require him “to disavow all reasonable 
positive convictions about morality” (Irwin 1995, 27). His convictions, however, 
must stand up to rational testing: his epistemic confidence never undermines his 
epistemic humility. Socrates’ reasons are conclusive because they make a specific 
course of action reasonable, but they are not final because they do not yield divine 
wisdom and hence are always subject to re-consideration. This is how he begins 
the discussion in the Crito (46c2—6, 48d3—e3) and how he ends it (54d2—7). The 
end is especially maddening. After concluding his argument that he ought not 
escape, Socrates tells Crito that the arguments he has just gone through are like 
the flutes of the Corybantes whose din rings in his ears so that he is not able to 
hear anything else. He adds that if Crito has anything else to say, he will speak to 
no avail. What is maddening here is that the conclusive language is immediately 
undercut by epistemic humility. Socrates does not in fact assert that anything fur- 
ther Crito has to say will fall on deaf ears, for his claim is qualified by an accusa- 
tive absolute: “as things now seem to me.’”” He explicitly invites Crito to continue 
the argument if he thinks he has anything more to say (54d7). If we fail to see that 
Socrates accepts his reasoning as conclusive but not final then this passage is dev- 
ilishly confounding and we may be driven to suggest that Socrates is being ironic 
at a time when irony is most inappropriate. 

Socrates approaches his civic duties with the same epistemic humility. How 
can Socrates accept the holiness, justice, or even legality of his execution when 
he believes that he was wrongly convicted? Part of the answer has to do with his 
humble acceptance of Athenian legal bifurcation, that is the separation of the guilt 
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and sentencing phases of a trial (Crito 50b2—5). The fact that the convict believes 
the wrong verdict was reached in the guilt phase is not in itself a sufficient reason 
to think that anything improper occurred in the sentencing phase. Hence, there 
is no reason to think that the jailer who keeps Socrates in prison and brings him 
the hemlock to drink is doing anything wrong. We needn’t think that to get him 
off the “moral hook” he must appeal to something like the “following orders” 
justification used by some Nazi officers (Brickhouse and Smith 2004, 238-40; 
see also 2013, 80-1). We do not need an account of non-culpable wrongdoing if 
the agents of the court are doing no wrong in carrying out a legally valid sentence 
(contra Colson 1989, 34-5). Notice that perhaps 80 jurors who voted “not guilty” 
in Socrates’ case voted in favor of the death penalty (Diogenes Laertius 2.42). 
Perhaps the guilty verdict changed some minds (for example, “I thought he was 
innocent, but since so many think he is guilty, they must be right’), but bifurca- 
tion embodies the notion that the justice of the sentence depends directly upon the 
verdict and only indirectly on the guilt of the one sentenced. 

While I think that Socrates’ acceptance of legal bifurcation helps explain his 
attitude toward his jailor (Socrates seems to think that his jailor is doing nothing 
wrong in enforcing the death sentence), I do not think it fully explains Socrates’ 
attitude toward his own death. Socrates refuses to believe that Athenian law 
would command a monstrous miscarriage of holy justice. Since he believes that 
he deserves some reward for his philosophizing (Apology 36d1—37a1), he refuses 
to believe that holy and just Athenian law will penalize him for it by making him 
suffer something bad. Socrates’ politico-epistemic humility entails that he must be 
misunderstanding something. 

Prior to sentencing, Socrates says that he does not know if the death penalty 
would be a bad thing (Apology 37b5—7). After sentencing he says that in fact those 
who voted against him will be the ones to be punished (39c3-6) and that his death 
“penalty” will in fact be something good (40c4—41e1). As one can expect with 
“the many,” although they are blameworthy for intending to inflict an unjust pun- 
ishment on Socrates (Apology 41d7—e1), they are incompetent (Crito 44d8-—10) 
and are actually rewarding him with a great boon (compare Reeve 1989, 120-1, 
n.18).”% This is the part of Socrates’ speech that misled Xenophon into thinking 
that Socrates didn’t actually try to get acquitted, that he actually wanted to be exe- 
cuted in order to escape the troubles of old age (compare Apology 41d4 with Xen- 
ophon Apology 8). Xenophon is making two mistakes simultaneously. First, he is 
over-emphasizing the third and apparently least important of Socrates’ reasons for 
thinking that his execution is not a bad thing. Socrates’ second reason is that death 
itself is not a bad thing. But his first, main, and apparently individually sufficient 
reason for believing that his execution is not a bad thing is that his divine sign did 
not stop him from attending his trial (Apology 40a4—c3, 41d5-6). To this he adds 
his prophetic dream (Crito 44a10—b4). We may not take such things too seriously 
today, but Socrates did (see Bussanich 2013).%> Xenophon’s second mistake is in 
transposing Socrates’ post-sentencing view to his pre-trial attitude in developing 
his legal defense strategy. Plato’s Socrates reaches the conclusion that his execu- 
tion must not be a bad thing only after the jury has voted for it: it wouldn’t be right 
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for him to be punished with something bad for philosophizing, so his death must 
not be a bad thing. 

Fully appreciating Socrates’ acceptance of Athenian legal bifurcation focuses 
the central issue in the Crito properly. The question is what it is right for Socrates 
to do (48b11-c2), so if he and Crito cannot give a successful reply to the questions 
asked by the PLA, he should believe that the PLA are correct: it really is right for 
him to stay and be executed. Crito and the PLA are both advisors to Socrates, and in 
the end it is the PLA who seem to be advising the right course of action (54c8—d1). 
Socrates really would be authoritarian in a profoundly objectionable way to 
believe this if he thought that his execution was unjust and the worst thing that 
could happen to him. In that case he would seem to believe that the value of the 
individual pales in comparison with that of the collective and that it is better for 
innocent people to be executed than to undermine the authority of the collective 
to execute whomever it chooses. But since he believes that his execution is not a 
punishment, it is actually a good thing; his acceptance of the PLA’s view that the 
right thing is for him to be executed entails no such view.”° 

Commentators often miss the fact that the central issue in the Crito is the epis- 
temic one of who knows what it is right for Socrates to do. Instead, commentators 
often think Socrates is concerned to discover whether “a good citizen must always 
obey the law” (McLaughlin 1976, 185) or whether there is “equality of rights 
between the laws and [himself]’ (Momeyer 1983, 31; see also Martin 1970; Wade 
1971; Farrell 1978, 173; Ober 1998, 181-2; Hanna 2007, 257; Johnson 2013, 
240-1). But this is not how Socrates frames the issue. For Socrates, the primary 
inquiry is how to respond to the challenge posed by the PLA: what can we say to 
the law to justify our proposed action?’ Socrates’ focus here is relevantly similar 
to Burke’s politico-epistemic humility: who am I to question the law? Socrates 
doesn’t question the law, the law has the authority to question him, and if he has 
no good answer, then the issue of what is right has already been settled: it is right 
for him to obey the law. 

Socrates compares the laws of Athens to parents (50e2—4, 51c2—3), and he 
repeatedly refers to Athens as “fatherland” (51a2, 5, 9; cl, 3), so we might imag- 
ine two kids sneaking out of their bedroom window after midnight and one of 
them wondering what they could possibly say to their parents if they happened to 
be right there watching them and challenging them to justify their actions. Here 
the obvious presumption is in favor of parents who have set a curfew for their 
children and don’t want them wandering around outside after midnight.** If we 
wished, we could frame this as an issue of rights and ask whether there is equality 
of rights between parents and their children, but the obvious answer to that ques- 
tion is authoritarian, and it is not Socrates’ question. Alternatively, we could frame 
this as an issue of parental-epistemic humility (the humility of accepting that your 
parents’ knowledge is greater than yours) and ask who is more likely to be correct, 
the parents or the kids, and again, the obvious answer is authoritarian. In cases 
of disagreement where x reflexively believes that x ought to F, and y believes 
that x ought not to F, when x is just a kid and y is that kid’s parent, x is probably 
mistaken and in all likelihood y has accurately discerned the truth: x really should 
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not be wandering around outside after midnight and should listen to and obey his 
or her parents. In general it is true that parents have a greater breadth and depth 
of experience in the world and that their judgment is more mature than that of 
their kids, and so in general their judgment is more likely to be correct. Parental- 
epistemic humility is a good analogy for Socrates’ politico-epistemic humility 
before the law. 

Given the massive geo-political struggles in recent centuries to assert the rights 
of individuals and to protect them from the coercive power of the modern state, it 
is no surprise that modern commentators on the Crito tend to see the issue of the 
equality of rights between the individual and the state and not the issue of politico- 
epistemic humility. Nazi Germany and the civil rights movement in the US were 
not in Socrates’ past, so his political sensibility is not shaped by them. In cases of 
disagreement where x reflexively believes that x ought to F, and y believes that x 
ought not to F, when x is a private citizen and y is the fatherland, Socrates is not 
inclined to focus on the right of individuals to be free from concentration camps 
or lynch mobs; rather he is inclined to ask about the truth: do we have more reason 
to think that x or y has the correct answer to the question of what it is right for 
x to do? Socrates’ approach is closer to that of a Burkian conservative because 
he believes that Athenian law deserves the sort of pious respect that our parents 
deserve. 

So it is politico-epistemic humility, and not the concern to protect the rights of 
the individual against the coercive power of the state, that informs the “persuade 
or do” dilemma presented at Crito 50e2—51c4. In effect, “persuade or do” means 
“persuade or be persuaded” since, in the view of Socrates and Crito, there is very 
good reason to think that the laws are stating what is true when they tell you what 
you ought to do (the reason is developed at 49a4—54d1). If your parents tell you 
to have only one slice of pie for dessert, we are not inclined to ask whether they 
are within their rights to do so, and this is not the sort of question Socrates has 
in mind. Is it right to have only one slice of pie, and should we trust our parents 
to know what is right in this respect? These are the sorts of questions Socrates 
is asking. We might feel unfairly punished by being allowed only one slice of 
pie, but (a) if it is a punishment, then it is probably good for us (perhaps we are 
becoming gluttonous and developing unhealthy eating habits), and (b) if it is not a 
punishment, then we need to make the hermeneutic ascent and figure out why just 
one slice of pie rather than two is not actually a punishment — this is like Socrates 
deciding that living to only 80 and not 90 is not in fact a punishment. 

This is precisely the problem I have with Hanna’s attribution of “the superior- 
ity thesis” to Socrates. According to this thesis, “states and citizens are members 
of a moral hierarchy where states have a special, superior status in relation to 
their citizens.”’? For Socrates, the relevant superiority possessed by the state is 
epistemic. In response to the child’s complaint, “I don’t think this is fair,” we 
are not immediately inclined to ask for the conditions under which it is permis- 
sible for a child to disobey his parents’ unfair rules or to ask about the equality of 
rights between child and parent; rather we are inclined to point out that the child 
is probably a far less reliable authority on fairness than his parents. The child’s 
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disobedience to his parents (for example sneaking an extra slice of pie) might not 
initially strike us as an admirable commitment to justice or a permissible assertion 
of equality, but instead as childish presumptuousness. It is “not holy” (51c2) to go 
against your mother or father, and it is even worse to go against the laws; so just 
as failure to persuade your parents means that you should accept that they are right 
about what you ought to do, similarly failure to persuade the laws means that you 
should accept that they are right about what you ought to do. “Persuade or do,” 
therefore, expresses what we might call a conservative attitude that disobedience 
is never justified for citizens: only successful persuasion prior to action can avoid 
a charge of impiety.*° 

Socratic epistemic authoritarianism sounds profoundly servile, for not only 
does it subject our actions, it subjects our conscience to the authority of law. If 
we disagree with the law about what we ought to do, but cannot prove that we are 
right, then we need to relent and accept that we are like children disagreeing with 
their parents and hence that our own sincere beliefs about what we ought to do are 
mistaken. Socratic epistemic authoritarianism, therefore, seems fundamentally at 
odds not only with the freedom of action but also the freedom of thought and 
conscience that lie at the core of modern liberal democracy.*! 

But if Socrates is not a modern liberal in his attitude toward civil disobedience, 
if instead he has something like the politico-epistemic humility of a pre-modern 
Burkian conservative, then his epistemic authoritarianism is not servile. In fact, 
quite to the contrary, a Burkian conservative is an ever-vigilant, conscientious 
watch-dog on behalf of the fatherland. The corollary to, “Who am I to question 
the law?” is, “And who are you to question the law?” Socrates’ obedience to the 
god is not servile; rather it is compliance that insists on the hermeneutic ascent. 
It is presumptuous to think that a mere human being can easily discern the divine 
mind, so Socrates tests the oracle, assuming that a necessary condition for an 
acceptable interpretation is that it makes the oracle come out saying something 
true. Johnson overlooks this hermeneutic function of logos, and it is this oversight 
that allows him to conclude that Socrates has something very like the modern 
liberal theory of civil disobedience (Johnson 1990, 734-8). Contra Johnson, the 
logos does not function for Socrates as conscience functions for Thoreau, that is 
as a transcendent standard, precisely because Socrates is a conservative authori- 
tarian and Thoreau is a liberal libertarian (or perhaps even anarchist, if we empha- 
size certain remarks). Socratic pious humility constrains logos to a hermeneutic 
function when it comes to the fatherland. Socrates is an authoritarian insofar as 
he agrees that disobedience is impious and hence wrong, but he also accepts that 
it would be equally impious to assume that each private citizen can easily discern 
what holy justice and law demands of us. Individuals are all too often misled by 
appearances and hence must elenctically test their beliefs about what they ought 
to do. Fidelity to law, in Socrates’ view, is hermeneutic: obedience to the law 
properly interpreted and applied is of the highest importance to Socrates.” 

It is precisely the burden of elenctic self-examination that allows Socrates to 
avoid the kind of moral blindness from which Burke suffers. Burke’s politico- 
epistemic humility leads him to assert that “our passions instruct our reason” 
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(Burke 1790, 80). Just before expressing his reluctance “to put men to live and 
trade each on his own private stock of reason,” he indicates that on which he 
believes men ought to live and trade: “instead of casting away all our old preju- 
dices, we cherish them to a very considerable degree, and, to take more shame to 
ourselves, we cherish them because they are prejudices” (87). Burke urges just 
the kind of immunity to reason Socrates takes to be impious. It is not Burke’s 
conservatism, his reliance on no standard higher than that of the fatherland, that 
induces his blindness to the injustices of the state; rather it is his passionate preju- 
dice that does so. Socrates rejects passion and prejudice as inducing us to false 
pretensions to knowledge. All of us must subject our beliefs to rational scrutiny 
and must be willing to admit that we do not know what we take ourselves to know. 

This emphasis on critical self-scrutiny casts in a new light something that has 
bothered many commentators. Socrates’ rejection of the many for the few (for 
example Crito 47a2—d5) is not political elitism but politico-epistemic humility. 
What separates the few from the many is not that the few are political experts 
who must rule the many with iron fists — Socrates doesn’t even know if there are 
any political experts (d1—2). The point he is making is that we must not accept the 
view of the many simply on the grounds that it is the view of the many: the many 
is all too often guilty of false pretensions to knowledge. Socrates is not saying that 
the many needs strong rulers to keep it in line, he is saying that it needs a gadfly 
to sting it out of its dogmatic slumber. The humility involved is not political, but 
politico-epistemic. The many needs to find a master not in a “master/slave” sense, 
but in a “master/apprentice” sense so that it will admit its ignorance and search for 
masters — not masters to rule it, but masters to teach it about what is good, admira- 
ble, and self-beneficial, just as Socrates encourages Charmides and Critias at the 
end of the Charmides and Laches and Nicias at the end of the Laches. We should, 
then, understand Socrates’ view here as being in contrast with Cleon’s claim that 
“commoners are better managers of public affairs than the intelligentsia” (Thucy- 
dides 3.37.3). Socrates disagrees: one thing and one thing only qualifies someone 
to manage public (and private) affairs, and that is virtue. If the many are virtuous, 
then let them rule; if only a few are virtuous, then let those few rule.* 

This provides an all too obvious answer to something that has left commenta- 
tors dissatisfied with the position taken by the PLA: the PLA do not elaborate on 
the acceptable procedures for persuading the laws that they are wrong. Typically 
commentators supply Athenian legal procedure as part of the assumed account, 
but I think what we have here is a case of the man who couldn’t find his reading 
glasses because they were sitting on his head. What do the laws mean by “per- 
suade” when they allow a citizen to “persuade or do” what they command? The 
answer is right in front of us because Socrates is seriously considering Crito’s 
escape plan (46b3-4), and he will take the course of action that the logos reveals to 
be best (b4—6); in other words, if it is right for him to escape without being acquit- 
ted or released by the Athenians, then he will make the escape attempt (48b12). 
What form does the logos take in this instance? Is it a formal, written appeal to the 
Eliaia? Is it a special motion put to the Boulé? No. It is Socrates’ usual method of 
question and answer (50c8-9). In other words, if Socrates’ customary method of 
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sincere moral inquiry reveals that it is right for him to escape, then he will escape 
(48b3—49a2).*° The form of persuasion Socrates has in mind, then, is simply to 
determine whether a morally responsible interpretation and application of law to 
Socrates’ situation permits his escape.*® Clearly he does not rule out legislative 
or judicial forms of “persuasion,” but clearly they are not his favored approaches 
(probably because of what he says at Apology 32e2—33al). 

Brown cites Crito 49e9 and 51e7 to prove that the relevant kind of persua- 
sion is persuasion of a jury in court (Brown 2006, 78-9), but the immediate con- 
text refutes this interpretation. Immediately after claiming that their hypothetical 
escape would happen without having persuaded the city, Crito says he doesn’t 
understand what Socrates means (50a5). To explain what he means, Socrates 
introduces the PLA, and he asks Crito how they could answer the serious ques- 
tions the laws would ask (50a6 and following). Socrates does not ask Crito what 
he might have said in court to persuade the jury or what he might have said in the 
Assembly to pass a law explicitly protecting philosophizing. Rather he asks Crito 
what they might now say to justify their proposed escape in response to the serious 
case to be made for the conclusion that (a) their proposed escape is illegal and (b) 
they ought to obey the law. 

This also solves a problem that has not received adequate attention. The end 
of the speech of the PLA at 50e2—51c3 seems in tension with the beginning. The 
speech begins in a remarkably authoritarian manner (for example comparing citi- 
zens to slaves at 50e4), explicitly mentioning the inequality of the parent-child 
relationship in which the child may not even “answer back” (Slal) when cor- 
rected by a parent. But at the end of the speech, the PLA appear to allow their 
children to “answer back” because they explicitly allow children to persuade the 
laws and the fatherland regarding “what is just by nature” (51c1—3). The tension 
is worse if we think that the form of persuasion Socrates has in mind is political 
coalition-building to pass or rescind some measure in the Assembly. Children vot- 
ing on their proper bedtime hardly seems consistent with the authoritarian view 
expressed at the beginning of the speech. 

The answer to this puzzle begins by accepting that Socrates is no Burkian when 
it comes to the collective will of the démos: he is the gadfly of the démos, an atti- 
tude it would be impious to take toward one’s father or one’s fatherland. Clearly 
Socrates recognizes a standard whose authority transcends that of the démos; 
“positive” authority has gotten a number of things profoundly wrong in the past 
(for example the group trial of the generals), and it might do so again in the future. 
Contrary to the view of Brickhouse and Smith, Socrates can easily accept that 
the démos might proscribe the practice of philosophy or even mandate impiety 
(Brickhouse and Smith 1989, 152-3). What Socrates could not countenance is 
the thought that the fatherland might do the same. If someone suggested that the 
fatherland did proscribe the practice of philosophy, Socrates would have the same 
reaction he would if an oracle of Apollo appeared to proscribe the practice of 
philosophy: out of epistemic humility he would make the hermeneutic ascent. 
To persuade the démos he “answers back” and opposes their unholy, unjust, and 
illegal action. To persuade the laws and the fatherland he does not “answer back” 
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because the commands of the fatherland are all legal, just, and holy; to think 
otherwise would be impious. Instead of answering back, he does precisely what 
he is now doing with Crito: morally responsible interpretation and application of 
law, where “law” can include, but is not restricted to, what we today call “posi- 
tive law.” To persuade the laws regarding what is just by nature is not to show the 
laws that they are currently unjust — that would be to “answer back” to the laws, 
which citizens may not do. Rather, to persuade the laws is to show that we would 
be committing an injustice if we obeyed the apparent command of the law and that 
therefore the apparent command of the law is not the real command of the law.*” 

From the perspective of Socrates’ politico-epistemic humility, it would be impi- 
ous to suspect that the appeal to “what is just by nature” (51c1l—3) entails that 
nature is a standard that transcends the fatherland, as if the fatherland could coun- 
tenance a monstrous perversion of nature.** By contrast, I think it is clear that 
from Socrates’ perspective, the appeal to nature relies on the assumption that no 
genuine command of the fatherland could violate “what is just by nature.” Chil- 
dren voting on their bedtime on the assumption that their judgment is superior 
to that of their parents would be impious, but children responsibly interpreting a 
bedtime rule established by parents need not be impious and need not require the 
children impiously to substitute their own judgment for their parents’ by appeal- 
ing to a transcendent standard. Imagine a situation in which one child accidentally 
cuts himself shortly before the bedtime commanded by the parents. The other 
children might piously reason as follows: 


Mom and dad said we had to be in bed by 10 pm sharp — they even said “no 
exceptions.” However, Joe cut himself getting ready for bed, and if we take 
care of him properly, then we will miss the 10 pm bedtime. After deliberation 
we have decided that what is just by nature is to take care of Joe’s wounds and 
to miss the 10 pm bedtime. Therefore, because mom and dad would never 
command us to commit a monstrous injustice, it follows that the apparent 
bedtime command — that is, get into bed by 10 pm without taking care of 
Joe’s wound — is not the real bedtime command. 


“Persuade or do” fits this case perfectly: the children bear a burden of proof, 
appealing to what is “just by nature,” to show that they are right to stay up after 
10 pm. This refusal to do what the 10 pm rule appears to command (the “positive 
bedtime command,” we might call it) does not show that their parents issued a 
rule that is a monstrous perversion of nature (that is, one that demands neglect of 
Joe’s injury); it is rather a morally responsible interpretation and application of the 
bedtime command. They might even imagine what they could say to their parents 
if they were talking to them on the phone at the very moment they were consider- 
ing whether to attend to Joe’s injury or put him to bed injured. In this hypothetical 
situation, they would have a very good answer to their parents’ question of why 
they were deliberately going to get to bed later than 10 pm. The children have 
agreed to an interpretation they have good reason to think their parents would 
endorse. This violation of the positive bedtime command is not a case of impious 
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irreverence for the authority of the parents, nor is it a matter of substituting their 
own judgment of what is good in the place of the judgment of the governing 
authority — it is not “answering back” to their parents. In fact, quite to the contrary, 
their violation of the letter of the positive bedtime command evinces an attitude 
of pious reverence and full compliance. Accepting the responsibility to interpret 
the bedtime rule properly relies on the pious assumption that the parental rule is 
just and holy. 

Perhaps it is not clear to us that morally responsible interpretation and applica- 
tion of law counts as persuading the law of what is just by nature, but this is partly 
because of the odd context of hypothetically carrying on a dialogue with the laws 
themselves. Recall the disdain for orators and books that Socrates expresses on the 
grounds that orators and books are incapable of saying anything other than what 
they have already said in response to intelligent questions (Protagoras 328e5—b1). 
The fiction of the PLA in the Crito is designed to overcome this limitation. 

We might call this a kind of “originalism” in legal interpretation since Plato 
is allowing the laws to speak for themselves. One branch of modern original- 
ism is called “intentionalism,” which asks, “What was the original intent of the 
lawgivers?” However, because there may have been multiple lawgivers, and they 
may not all have had the same intent when they gave the law, another branch of 
originalism asks, “What was the original meaning of the law when it was first 
passed?” One problem with originalism in both varieties, however, is that the 
particular circumstances and case before us may not have been foreseeable to the 
original lawmakers or relevant to the original meaning of the law (see Dworkin 
2006, chapter 5). For example, Solon may never have considered whether the 
laws against impiety and atheism applied to people like Socrates engaging in his 
particular sort of philosophizing. Aristotle has a way of dealing with this prob- 
lem that makes him a kind of originalist: we might call him a “counter-factual 
originalist” because he asks not about the original intent of the lawgiver or the 
original meaning of the law; instead he asks what the original lawgiver would 
have said about the case before us if he had known about it when he was craft- 
ing the original law (Nicomachean Ethics 5.10.1137b21-4). Socrates’ position 
is similar, although more fantastic: Socrates imagines the laws themselves being 
able to think, speak, and answer questions. 

What unites Socrates with Burke is the authoritarianism of rejecting as impious 
the thought that one’s fatherland might command an injustice. What separates 
Socrates from Burke is originalism with respect to legal interpretation. Burke’s 
adamant reliance on “prejudice” is a considered commitment to obeying our patri- 
otic feelings rather than inquiring into what would actually preserve or conserve 
our patrimony. Socrates would see such a commitment to patriotism as an impious 
commitment to appearances that illegitimately absolves us of the duty we have 
to examine, critically and self-critically, how we ought to live. But his position 
is not that we need to substitute our own judgment, for example regarding the 
“public good,”*’ in place of the authority of law. Socrates’ position is exactly 
what we would expect of a mystagogue: legal interpretation does not require any 
specialist knowledge, like historical or biographical knowledge of the people who 
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were involved in passing the original legislation or the circumstances in which the 
law was originally implemented; rather legal interpretation is something that any 
morally responsible individual may — and must — do, provided that they are appro- 
priately self-critical and have the epistemic humility to try above all to avoid tak- 
ing themselves to know things they do not know. Hence I disagree with Euben’s 
claim that Socrates “knew well enough that too much philosophy makes bad poli- 
tics” (Euben 1997, 217). Philosophy makes for good politics, although it may not 
always appear that way to people who are unreflectively content with appearances 
and who fail to take up their responsibility to inquire into how things really are.*° 

Notice that my view is not “proceduralist.” I am not attributing to Socrates 
the view that the justice of a decision follows from the justice of the procedures 
resulting in the decision (a sort of “due process” view; see, for example, Kraut 
1984, 166-71; Ober 2011, 174-5). Socrates obeys the law because he piously 
accepts that Athenian law is holy and just. He does not think that every polis has 
laws that are worthy of such reverence (compare Crito 53b3—5 with 53d1—54a3), 
and he does not cite procedural errors to justify his low view of some laws. If 
Socrates had been condemned to death in Thessaly, then by the time the discus- 
sion reached 45a3 Socrates may have had one foot out the prison door. 

So we can fairly say that Socrates is radically authoritarian since he virtually 
sacrifices his freedom of conscience to the superior judgment of the fatherland, 
than which no higher authority can exist. But we may also say that Socrates is 
radically anti-authoritarian since he insists that every citizen has not only the 
right but the duty to question the legality of any official pronouncement by asking 
whether it is holy and just. 

If Socrates learned of our modern acceptance of “legal positivism,” he might 
at first feel sorry for us on the grounds that our laws must be as bad as Thessalian 
laws since they fail to earn our pious respect. He might also think that we are the 
servile ones, not he, since we willingly obey our laws not because they command 
us to do what is holy and just, but simply because someone managed to get them 
passed. And finally, he might also think that we are the objectionably authoritar- 
ian ones, not he, since on our view the law may indeed command us to do or to 
suffer unholy and unjust things and hence we implicitly accept that we are ruled 
not by a power that earns our respect, but merely by one that is able to secure our 
compliance. Whereas for Socrates the authority of the fatherland is legitimately 
compared to the authority of parents over their children, so that the bond uniting 
us with our fellow citizens under law is familial (see his phild, pia, at Apology 
29d3), he might think that the closest analogy for the authority of modern law is 
that of an alien conqueror, so that we have no bond with the law or with our fellow 
citizens, only alienation and subjugation. 


Conclusion 


Brickhouse and Smith turn out to be almost completely right to argue that 
Socrates consistently maintains a position of submission to civil authority in both 
the Crito and Apology, despite his appearances of defiance to the contrary. Where 
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they go wrong is in overlooking the fact that Socratic politico-epistemic humility 
demands the hermeneutic ascent. Humble conservatives who ask, “Who am I to 
question the law?” insist on also asking, “And who are you to question the law?” 
Based on past elenctic experience, Socrates is confident he can prove that those 
who believe that law must be sacrificed for justice (for example Crito) or that 
justice must be sacrificed for law (for example Callixenos)"! are guilty of having 
a false pretension to knowledge. He can do this either by showing them that their 
belief is false or by showing that they cannot successfully defend their beliefs on 
cross-examination as would someone with knowledge. Socrates is willing to defy 
the law in the sense that he is willing to do things that will get him arrested, tried, 
convicted, and executed — so we might say that he is willing to defy positive law — 
but only because he believes that in such cases the law has been misinterpreted or 
misapplied by people with false pretensions to knowledge. 

This also means Santas turns out to be almost completely right. We cannot 
rightly approach the law without responsibly interpreting and applying it. When 
confronted with people in power who have the impiety to believe that the law 
may countenance unjust or unholy action, “civil disobedience or conscientious 
refusal” may be called for. However, for conservatives who love their fatherland, 
“civil disobedience” is not the most accurate label, since disobeying those who 
misinterpret or misapply the law is not a way of disobeying the law, it is a way 
of disobeying or resisting those who would pervert the law to commit injustice. 
Santas goes wrong when he (impiously, as Socrates would see it) assumes that 
such defiance requires a stance superior to the law. On the contrary, an utterly 
authoritarian view like Socrates’ that accepts no higher authority than law, and 
according to which the law itself places upon each citizen the burden of closely 
scrutinizing state agents and holding them to the standards of justice expressed 
in law, makes it the responsibility of each citizen to hold himself ready consci- 
entiously to refuse or disobey the false pretensions to knowledge of those who 
would pervert law, that is pointedly to ask state officials, “Who are you to ques- 
tion the law?” 

“Obey law or justice, choose one or the other because you can’t always have it 
both ways” is the command we face under the modern liberal theory of civil diso- 
bedience. But when we look to the Apology and Crito to find Socrates’ choice we 
are disappointed. Socrates speaks as if he can always have it both ways. The prob- 
lem is not that Socrates hasn’t thought through his position in sufficient depth, or 
that he says things he doesn’t really believe, the problem is that we approach these 
texts with assumptions that are alien to Socrates. For Socrates, it is profoundly 
impious to think that a command of the fatherland is unjust. Epistemically you are 
not on a par with your fatherland — if you are Athenian and not Thessalian — and so 
if it seems to you that your fatherland has commanded you to do something unjust 
or unholy, then either you have misunderstood what your fatherland commands 
you to do, or you have misunderstood what holy justice demands, or you have 
misunderstood both. In any case, the proper response is the self-scrutiny Socrates 
always urges (for example Euthyphro 15c11—e2; Apology 38a5—6; Crito 46b4—c6, 
48b11—c2; Laches 201a2—7; Charmides 176a1). 
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I have repeatedly emphasized the historical and cultural differences that sepa- 
rate us from Socrates and lead us to misunderstand him. This should not be taken 
to suggest that we relegate Socrates to the dustbin of history. Quite to the contrary, 
as with the epistemic value of his distinctive method (which I defended in the pre- 
vious chapter), I think that the kind of view Socrates has is something we would 
be well served to take seriously today. It seems to me that we are mistaken if we 
think that Socrates is a precursor to Thoreau or Gandhi but that we are right on the 
mark if we associate Socrates with Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 

Before mentioning St. Augustine’s view that an unjust law is not a law in his 
“Letter from Birmingham Jail,’ Martin Luther King makes a simple but very 
powerful argument for his defiance of civil authority. 


We have waited for more than 340 years for our constitutional and God 
given rights. ... Perhaps it is easy for those who have never felt the stinging 
darts of segregation to say, “Wait.” But when you have seen vicious mobs 
lynch your mothers and fathers at will and drown your sisters and brothers 
at whim; when you have seen hate filled policemen curse, kick and even 
kill your black brothers and sisters . .. when you suddenly find your tongue 
twisted and your speech stammering as you seek to explain to your six- 
year-old daughter why she can’t go to the public amusement park that has 
just been advertised on television, and see the tears welling up in her little 
eyes when she is told that Funtown is closed to colored children, and see the 
depressing clouds of inferiority begin to form in her little mental sky, and 
see her begin to distort her little personality by unconsciously developing a 
bitterness toward white people . . . then you will understand why we find it 
difficult to wait. 

(King 1963a, 155-6) 


As King gives it, this is a “broken-promise” argument that holds another not to a 
transcendent standard, but to a standard they have already accepted. We need look 
no farther than the “equal protection of the law” clause of the 14th Amendment 
to the US Constitution, and the “all men are created equal [and] are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights” clause of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, to see that King is appealing not to a transcendent promise, but only 
to the promises implied by the rights and liberties inherited by all Americans. 
King stood courageously against the authorities and was willing to do things that 
got him arrested, but not because he thought his own wisdom was superior to 
American law. He correctly judged that the entrenched prejudice of the people 
who created the Jim Crow system caused them impiously to attribute monstrous 
injustices to their American fatherland, something that a critical and self-critical 
interpretation of American law will avoid. 

The protest for which King was arrested resulted from the breaking of a very 
specific promise: local merchants promised to remove their racist signs. King was 
not, like Thoreau, relying upon the dictates of his own conscience as a standard 
transcendent to that of American law; nor was he, like Gandhi, relying on his own 
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religious or cultural values as standards transcendent to those of an alien culture. 
He was holding local merchants to their own word. 

Another clear example of King’s Socratic — not Burkian — conservative 
politico-epistemic humility is in his “I Have a Dream” speech. Near the end of 
the speech, King quotes the line, “land of the pilgrim’s pride” (King 1963b, 105) 
from the song “America” (also known as “My country ’tis of thee”), written by 
Samuel Francis Smith in 1831. The context makes it clear that King interprets this 
song as affirming the liberty and equality of all Americans without regard to skin 
color or alleged race. To white racists, this is a perverse interpretation of the song 
since the pilgrims were white northern Europeans who immigrated to this coun- 
try voluntarily. To include the descendants of black Africans who immigrated 
involuntarily to this country in “the pilgrim’s pride” is striking. Probably this was 
not part of Samuel Francis Smith’s original intent in writing the lyrics (although 
his conversion to Baha’i could be taken as evidence that it might have been), 
and probably it was not part of the original meaning as sung in Massachusetts in 
the 1830s. But only the perpetuation of entrenched prejudice could cause us to 
reject King’s interpretation of the song. Here King is united with Socrates in his 
humble and pious refusal to accept that a proper understanding of our traditional, 
inherited values and ideals could attribute to the fatherland a monstrous miscar- 
riage of justice. 


Notes 


1 1 obtac Ei Gods Hote AEANVEV OF STL LNTPOc TE Kai TATPOG Kai TAV GALOV TPOYOvaV 
OTAVTOV TILLOTEPOV EOTLV TATPIC Kai GELLVOTEPOV Kai GyLMTEpOV Kai Ev LEiZovL LOipa 
Kai Tapa VEoic Kai map’ AVOpwmoIc Toic vodv éxovo1, Kai GéBEoOan Sei Kai LGAAOV 
basixew Kai Oorevew matpisa yaAEeraivovoay i Tatépa, Kai 7 mete 7 motsiv G dv 
Kedsvy, Kai MhoxEl EV TLTPOOTATTy TAVEiv Novyiav Gyovta, édvte TOATEGOL EtvTE 
deioNat, EdvTE sic MOAELOV Gyn TP@ONOdLEVOV 7] GODAVOvLEVOV, TOMNTEOV TADTA, Kai 
TO OIKALOV OUTMs ExEl, Kai ODYi DIELKTEOV ODSE ELVAYMPNTEOV OSE AEITTEOV TI TEL, 
OAK Kai EV TOAEL® Kai Ev SUKAOTNPIO Kai TAVTAYOD ToMTEOV O Ov KEAEDY 1 TMOAIS Kai 
7 xatpic, i} meiMew adtiv 7 10 dikatov népuKe: PidCeoOar 5é Ody Sotov odtE LNTEPA 
obits TaTépa, TOAD 5é TObTOV Eri HTTOV THV naTpIda; 

2 Brickhouse and Smith (1989, 142); see “undesirably authoritarian,” Brown (2006, 
73). Contrary to Brickhouse and Smith (2013, 75), “the very notion of authentic civil 
authority” does not require the view taken by the PLA in the Crito. It is possible to 
accept the authority of law over one’s own right to autonomy and simultaneously 
accept the authority of god over law, just as we can accept the authority of the local 
magistrate and at the same time accept that the authority of the king trumps that of the 
local magistrate. 

3 ei pol mpdc tadta sinoute: ‘@ LdKpatec, viv pév AvdtH od mEtodps0a GAA’ deispév 
6&, éMi TOUT LLEVTOL, €’ OTE pNKETL Ev TAT TH CytTiWoEl Siatpipew pNdé Orrocogeiv: 
gav 5é bAdc Ett TOdtO MPATtOV, dnoBavi’ — si ObV LE, SmEp EinOV, éni TObTOIC A@iorTE, 
inom’ dv duiv St ‘éy@ dpc, © &vdpec APnvaior, dondCouat Lev Kai MIO, TEeicopat 
dé LGAAOV T@ Oe 7 Ouiv, Kai gwonep dv sunvé@ Kai oidc Te H, OD LN TAdCMpAL 
QUocogav Kai Div TapaKEAEvOLEVOG. 

4 See Congleton (1974), Young (1974), Brown (1992), Miller (1996), Weiss (1998), 
Harte (1999), and Colaiaco (2001). Against this view I agree with much of what is 
argued in Brickhouse and Smith (2013). 
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This chapter introduces an unfortunate ambiguity. So far, I have used the liberal/con- 
servative dichotomy to indicate the contrast between open-mindedly questioning as 
opposed to deferentially obeying traditional nomoi. In modern discussions of civil 
disobedience, the liberal/conservative dichotomy refers to Enlightenment liberalism, 
which emphasizes the rights and immunities possessed by individuals vis a vis the state 
(see Ober 1998, 181-4; Brickhouse and Smith 2004, 217-25; Ober 2011, 156-7; John- 
son 2013, 239-41). Hopefully the context will make my meaning clear in each case. 
This fits the modern definitions of civil disobedience I’ve seen. The Encyclopedia of 
Crime and Punishment is most explicit in making an appeal to a “higher duty” or a 
“higher cause” definitive of civil disobedience (s.v. “civil disobedience”). The Ency- 
clopedia of Crime & Justice makes the appeal to morality definitive of civil diso- 
bedience (s.v. “civil disobedience”). The Encyclopedia of American Civil Rights and 
Liberties makes the “presumed injustice” of the law in question a necessary condition 
for civil disobedience, and as examples it cites (1) Thoreau’s defense of conscience 
when “the demands of conscience conflict with the dictates of law” and (2) “Natu- 
ral law theorists” who appeal to a “higher law,” suggesting that Martin Luther King 
should be included in this latter group (s.v. “civil disobedience”). West's Encyclope- 
dia of American Law, 2nd ed., defines civil disobedience as a “protest against some 
form of perceived injustice” and says that those engaged in civil disobedience “usually 
appeal to some form of higher law, whether it be the divine law of god, NATURAL 
LAW, or some form of moral reasoning” (s.v. “civil disobedience”). The Encyclopedia 
of the American Constitution, 2nd ed., claims that feelings provide the “fundamental 
justification” for civil disobedience, that is some people feel that a law is unjust and 
feel bound “by philosophy, religion, morality, or some other principle” to disobey the 
offending law (s.v. “civil disobedience”). In my view, Black's Law Dictionary, 8th ed., 
gives the best definition because it includes not only those with moral objections to 
laws, but more generally those who reject the “legitimacy” of certain laws in the fold 
of civil disobedients (s.v. “civil disobedience’’). This definition allows civil disobedi- 
ence against law (for example segregation law) to be justified by law (for example the 
14th Amendment). See also Harris who provides a useful survey of definitions of civil 
disobedience (Harris 1989, 1-15). 

Some scholars are entirely opposed to historical comparisons on the grounds that they 
necessarily entail confusion and anachronism. To the contrary, Burnyeat (1982) and 
Sorabji (2007) are instructive. 

Johnson points out three important weaknesses in the views published before 1990 
(Johnson 1990, 730). I think the same weaknesses affect Hanna’s more recent view. 

I think it is difficult to square this with Kahn’s view that in the Crito Socrates never 
takes a stand on the possibility of morally justified defiance of law (Kahn 1989). 

The concept of a “reasonably just” society is central to mainstream theorizing regard- 
ing civil disobedience. See C. Cohen 1971, 44 (and 6 for the phrase “reasonably just’’). 
Compare also Murphy 1971, 1; M. Cohen 1972, 287-93; and Woozley 1976, 325. 
More recently the importance of this concept has been underscored by Smith’s reliance 
on it in the introduction to his overview of work on the duty to obey the law (Smith 
1996, 465). 

Tpdc ELavtov 5’ odv Amtov groyiCOuNv Ott TobtOv Lev Tod GvOpazov éya CopatEpdc 
sitll: KIvdvvEvel Lev YUP NU@V OddEéTEpOS OBSEV KAAOV KayANOV Eidévan, GAA’ ODTOC 
ev oigtai ti sidévai odk siddc, ya dé, HomEp OdV ODK OIda, OVSE OioLLAL. 

Hence, Socrates could use both “constructive” and “non-constructive” elenchi with 
them. 

So I agree that Socrates’ defiance is not a willingness to disobey the law (see, for exam- 
ple, Brickhouse and Smith 2013, 76-7). But we cannot accurately understand Socrates’ 
position without seeing that it involves the hermeneutic ascent regarding law, god, and 
justice. 
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The Thirty were not usurpers; they were installed by the démos (Xenophon Hellenika 
2.3.2; Hammond 1986, 443), so their legitimacy is just as obvious as the fact that they 
soon exceeded their legitimate authority. So Socrates’ defiance of the Thirty is defiance 
of a legitimate regime, but it is defiance of their unjust, unholy, and therefore illegal 
orders (contra Brickhouse and Smith 2013, 78). 

This is why I avoid the issue of whether Socrates was a champion of democracy 
(e.g. Santas 1979) or of democratic republicanism (e.g. Villa 2001) or of oligarchy 
(e.g. Stone 1988). What Socrates explicitly cares about is holy justice, so he cares 
more about whether the city has good laws and its citizens are virtuous than about 
the structure of the regime that writes, executes, and applies laws (see Crito 52e5-6). 
Hence, I am inclined to agree with Kraut (1984, chapter 7). Socrates’ apparent lack of 
regard for political structures may seem naive (since how laws are made, executed, and 
applied obviously affects how good the laws are), but his concern for the souls of the 
citizens may be appropriate: good people with bad social structures may have better 
laws than bad people with good social structures. 

Johnson (1990, 724-5), and see also the “strict compliance principle” of Brickhouse 
and Smith (2004, 220). 

Weiss is correct that Socrates relies on his own judgment when considering whether he 
has been commanded to do anything unjust but does not sufficiently combine this with 
Socrates’ epistemic humility (Weiss 1998, 7-15). 

1 51) TODO’ piv éGite AEéyetv, ws YéyovEV, GAN’ Mc EoTL Sikatov yiyveoOa1, LNd’ > 
ETEPOL OTKGOUVTES EKUPMOUV EKEIVO,, GAA’ DULG ADTOVG AELODTE SIOOKELV HC OUKALOTEP’ 
NUAV Epi ToddE AEyovow. Ei SE TODTO LI SLVIOOVTAL, ODYI KOAHS ExEtv DpLiv NyodpLOL 
TI ETEPOV ATATHV KUPLOTEPAV TOOAGOAL Tic DUETEPAS ADTAV YvaLNs. 

od yap éxi TOUTO KGONTHL 6 StkaoTI/s, Eti TH KaTayapiCecNa1 TH Sika, GAA’ Emi TO 
Kpivew tadta: Kai OapoKEv ob yapteicAar cic dv SoKi adTH, GAAG SiKdoew KATO 
TOUS VOLOUG. 

Compare Cohen de Lara (2007) and Allen, who argues that for Socrates “a law or 
decree that enjoins injustice is in some strict sense ultra vires” (Allen 1972, 565). 
Weiss falsely assumes that the “absolute authority of the city over the citizen” is incom- 
patible with “the authority of a man’s carefully reasoned principles” (Weiss 1998, 112; 
see also Colaiaco 2001, 199-202). If the city’s authoritative commands must be inter- 
preted and applied only by carefully reasoned principles, then the two are compatible. 
6oa ye Ta viv ELLoi SoKodvta, 54d5—6. 

Hence, I disagree with Johnson’s view that Socrates would be willing to carry out an 
unjust command as long as doing so does not require him to commit an injustice (John- 
son 2013, 241). Socrates will not commit an injustice when he drinks the hemlock, and 
from this he infers that it must not be an unjust command that he drink the hemlock: 
his death is not a bad thing, so it isn’t a punishment, so it isn’t an unjust punishment. 
It is interesting that he considers death as either (1) a lack of associates combined 
with a lack of consciousness, or (3) the presence of both associates and consciousness, 
ignoring the intermediate possibility of (2) a lack of associates but the presence of 
consciousness, that is becoming a ghost, unable to move on, and yet unable to make 
meaningful contact with others. 

Hence Johnson’s paradox (Johnson 2013, 248) does not arise: Socrates and his jailor 
are not justly obeying a command to carry out an unjust sentence, they are justly imple- 
menting god’s plan to reward Socrates. Even if the jailor believes that death is a bad 
thing, and hence that Socrates is being unjustly punished, the principle of legal bifurca- 
tion entails that he is justly performing his duty and not that he is complicit in the jury’s 
crime. Legal bifurcation does not apply to the war crimes commanded by Nazi officers. 
The role of Socrates’ daimonion in his reasoning should make us reluctant to general- 
ize his position to that of all wrongly convicted people, but his position is certainly 
compatible with the view that punishment is a benefit to the guilty (compare Protago- 
ras 326c6—el, Gorgias 478d6-7). 
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Young (1974), Weiss (1998), and Harte (1999) have all argued that Socrates does not 
actually believe the arguments he puts in the mouth of the PLA. However, Brown is 
right to point out that Socrates himself does, in his own voice, express the view that 
he has agreed to obey the laws of Athens (Brown 2006, 73-4). In addition, if Socrates 
is doing exactly what he says he is doing, that is inquiring with Crito into how they 
should answer the PLA (Crito 50a6-8), then he believes these arguments at the very 
end of the dialogue when he and Crito have shown themselves to have no good answer 
(see 50a6-8 and 54d2-7). 

My use of examples with children is not intended to skew the reader’s intuitions in 
favor of my view, but rather to adjust modern expectations to Socrates’ culture. The 
authority of parents over their children, and the claim of parents to the respect and 
solicitude of their children, was quite robust (see MacDowell 1978, 84-92; Dover 
1974, 246, 274-5, 302-3). 

Hanna (2007, 251); see especially 257—9. Similar views are also defended by Martin 
(1970), Wade (1971), Woozley (1971), Dybikowski (1974), and Vlastos (1974, 1991, 
286). 

See Irwin (1986, 400-4), Brickhouse and Smith (2004, 222), and Kim (2011, 84-92). 
Perhaps this accounts for Socrates’ willing participation in the siege of Potidaea, which 
ended in, among other horrors, cannibalism (Thucydides 2.70.1; see Waterfield 2009, 
52). However, this incident does not liken Socrates to Ivan Karamazov’s Turks (Dosto- 
evsky 1976, 219-20). The point of the siege was to induce surrender (compare Thucy- 
dides 4.69.3—4) and not “to kill every Potidaian: man, woman, and child” (Brickhouse 
and Smith 2013, 78). It will be difficult to find hoplite service morally permissible 
while finding it to be morally impermissible to participate in a siege. Distinguish- 
ing “combatants” from “non-combatants” might help, but I think that this distinction 
is more at home in conventional warfare between modern nation-states than in fifth- 
century hoplite warfare between poleis. 

Contra Ellis (1968). 

There can be no doubt that Socrates would favor the sort of aristocratic government 
envisioned for the kallipolis in the Republic (see for example Kraut 1984, 10; Ober 
1998, 10; Schofield 2006, 315-6) insofar as the “aristocrats” are by definition the vir- 
tuous citizens. However, a Socratic “aristocracy” is incompatible only with forms of 
government that do not demand of each citizen the morally responsible interpretation 
and application of law. This is compatible with many forms of government, both oli- 
garchic and democratic. 

See Woozley (1979, 29-30), Kraut (1984, chapter 3), Reeve (1989, 117-20, 172-3), 
Johnson (1990, 733), Brickhouse and Smith (2004, 222), Kim (2011, 84-92). 

I agree with Johnson (2013, 360, n.35). 

Johnson is correct to argue that for Socrates, engaging in politics is “not what most 
people then or now think it is . . . ‘politics’ for him was nothing other than engaging 
himself and others through conversation in the pursuit of knowledge about virtue and 
about ‘how one should live’” (Johnson 2013, 235). 

This resolves the possible contradictions in Apology 28d5—e6: Socrates claims that one 
must remain at one’s post when stationed by one’s commanding officer, and he claims 
that he did just this at Potidaea, Amphipolis, and Delium, but we know that he retreated 
at Delium (Laches 181b1-4, Symposium 220e7—221e1). Perhaps Laches ordered the 
retreat. If not, then perhaps Socrates believes that retreating counts as remaining at 
one’s post because the soldier has a duty to interpret and apply the order to remain 
at his post reasonably under the circumstances (compare Cicero’s view of the duty to 
obey promises at On Duties 3.92-S). 

There is a strong case to be made that Socrates’ military service would have involved 
him in committing what today might be considered atrocities (Anderson 2005). We do 
not know Socrates’ beliefs about these military ventures, but if he failed to question 
their justice, and to raise his voice in the Ekklésia, then I would consider this a moral 
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failing on Socrates’ part (see Griswold’s account of some of the things that Socrates’ 
political action did not involve, Griswold 2011, 336). 

39 See McLaughlin (1976, 196). 

40 See Warren (2003). 

41 Socrates’ defiant rejection of the group trial for the generals, as well as his defiance 
of the command to arrest Leon of Salamis, suggests that Brickhouse and Smith go too 
far in denying that Socrates would rely on “his own private moral judgments” to ques- 
tion or defy an order from his commanding officer (Brickhouse and Smith 2013, 78). 
If his commanding officer exceeds his authority (for example, in ordering Socrates to 
commit an unjust and unholy atrocity), Socrates will obey his Ephebic Oath and holy 
justice rather than obey a fool who presumes to know what he cannot possibly know. 


Conclusion 


Section 1: Socrates mystagogos 


As I interpret Socrates, his single most revealing admission occurs not in the 
Apology, but in the Crito: “Not just now, but always have I been the sort of person 
who is persuaded by nothing other than the logos that seems best to me upon con- 
sideration” (46b4—6). “Consideration” here translates /ogizomen6 (AoyiConéva), 
and so the centrality of the logos is doubly emphasized. The divine mission he 
describes in the Apology, his humble remarks regarding his non-divine wisdom, 
his defiance of the jury in the name of god and justice, his gadfly comment and his 
assertion that the unexamined life is not worth living for a human being — none 
of these are as central or fundamental to Socrates’ philosophical activity as his 
life-long commitment to following the logos that seems best to him upon con- 
sideration. The fact that he never stops trying to bring others along with him in 
following the logos is primarily what makes him a kind of mystagogue. 

If I am right about this, then the substantial amount of attention that has been 
given to solving the puzzle of how Socrates can (allegedly) claim to know that 
he knows nothing (see Fine 2008 on the history of this puzzle) is fundamentally 
misdirected. There is nothing paradoxical, or even puzzling, about following the 
logos that seems best upon consideration, even when that means recognizing 
one’s own need for an epistemically more mature grasp of virtue and friendship 
(chapter 2). Nor is there anything paradoxical, fallacious, or puzzling in relying 
on clear sign reasoning as a means to an epistemically more mature grasp of such 
things (chapter 3). The lexically fastidious among us may feel vexed at Socrates’ 
terminological untidiness, but this needn’t be taken to indicate a problem of philo- 
sophical substance. The worry about self-referential inconsistency on Socrates’ 
part has to do not with his claims to knowledge but rather to his life-long commit- 
ment to following the logos: (1) if he follows the logos because the logos tells him 
to follow the logos, then his commitment would seem to be vacuously circular, 
but (2) if he follows it because something else tells him to follow it, then he would 
seem to be more committed to that further thing than to the logos. 

In various ways, the work of Aristophanes (chapter 1), Geach (chapter 2), and 
Burke (chapter 4) pose precisely this challenge for Socrates. For Aristophanes, 
following the logos may be well and good in many contexts, but when it urges us 
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to talk of “chickennesses” or to beat our own mothers, the logos has become silly 
or dangerous and people of good sense know to stop following it. For Geach, a 
commitment to following the logos that is as thoroughgoing as Socrates’ is stul- 
tifying: rational inquiry couldn’t get going unless we begin with and persist in 
maintaining commitments that derive from something other than endorsement by 
the logos. For Burke, rational inquiry can be edifying, but unless it is guided and 
held in check by passions and prejudices that derive not from the logos but from 
our communally shared inheritance of rights and liberties, then it can be terribly 
destructive and is shunned by every good patriot and true politician. 

The facile answer to this challenge is to assert that failure to follow the logos 
amounts to a presumption to knowledge. I see no indication that this would be 
Socrates’ reply if this challenge were posed to him explicitly. Socrates does 
have commitments that derive not from the logos but from tradition or custom 
(nomos): Socrates accepts folk mythology without question and without natural- 
istic attempts to explain away their fantastic elements (chapter 2). This is not an 
isolated exception to an otherwise strict rule. In his clear sign reasoning, Socrates 
is quite catholic in which assertions he will use in order to rig a situation where 
a claim will either have the clear ring of truth or run up against a clear sign that 
it is false (chapter 3). Sometimes, as with Crito, he relies on claims he has tested 
many times before, and so he rests these claims solidly on the logos; other times 
he maintains claims without any indication that he is following the logos in doing 
so. His willingness to assert that lions lack knowledge and yet are courageous 
does not rest on any critical examination whatsoever; these claims derive simply 
from what “everybody says.” Socrates is happy to go along with the crowd and 
say what everybody else says simply because they do say it. He will seriously 
consider a challenge to what everybody says, but only if the challenge is sincerely 
believed and is not purely ad hoc. 

These two necessary conditions, however, are not jointly sufficient. It may be 
a disappointment to some that Socrates restricted his inquiry to virtue. History 
has shown that critical and self-critical examination of human health and illness, 
for example, can free us from numerous superstitions and “folk remedies” that 
sometimes do more harm than good. While some of the materialistic speculations 
of Socrates’ predecessors and contemporaries may have strained credulity, history 
has shown that traditional medical credulity ought not only to be strained, but out- 
right broken in many instances. Socrates, however, seems not to have participated 
in the straining of tradition-bound medical credulity. 

He did, however, participate quite vigorously in the straining of tradition-bound 
ethical credulity. After all, if it is a matter of Athenian common sense that when 
it comes to the health of the body we pay more attention to the qualified doctor 
or trainer than to the opinions of the average Athenian in the agora, how much 
more important is it therefore to look for a qualified expert when it comes to 
virtue of the soul (Crito 47a13-48a7; cf. Laches 184d5—186a2 and Charmides 
156d1—157c6)? This is only an analogy, and yet it isn’t hard for Socrates to find 
further inducement to dissatisfaction with the banal simplicities of the average 
Athenian in the agora when it comes to virtue: flawed as he was, Homer’s Achilles 
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is enduring proof that we ought take nothing more seriously than the question of 
whether we are doing something just or unjust, whether we are performing the 
deeds of a good or a bad person (cf. /liad 18.94-126, partly quoted and partly 
paraphrased by Socrates at Apology 28b3—-d5). 

Notice three things about this approach of Socrates’. First, it encourages us to 
follow the logos when investigating justice, courage, temperance, and so on, but 
it does so without providing a general defense of following the logos. In fact, the 
quotation from Homer regarding Achilles comes very soon after Socrates explic- 
itly rejects following the logos on the issue of whether the sun and moon are gods 
or are stone and dirt (Apology 26c7—e4). Socrates has no general defense of his 
practice of following the logos; he has nothing more than a particular defense of 
following it when it comes to specific questions he has about virtue. He does not, 
for example, argue that logos reaches the truth in a greater percentage of cases 
than nomos, nor does he argue from some third, independent, and more authorita- 
tive source (for example muthos, wd00c; themis, BéuIc; theos, 8¢6c¢; daimonion, 
datLOvioV; nous, vodc; gnome, Yv@ IN) that logos is to be preferred to nomos. 
Such an approach is suitable for an expert who teaches the subject matter of his 
expertise, or for a preacher (or poet like Ion) whose enthusiasm gives him the zeal 
to reveal divine truths to others. On the contrary, Socrates’ argument is piecemeal, 
focusing just on a particular issue at hand, as is perfectly suitable for a mysta- 
gogue whose humble goal is to help his mustés put one foot in front of the other 
in what seems upon reflection to be the right direction. 

This willingness to follow a particular logos without justifying it on the basis of 
a general claim that wherever the logos leads we must follow might sound epis- 
temically unacceptable to some. This judgment may depend upon one’s favored 
epistemological theory, for there is absolutely nothing wrong with such a posi- 
tion from the perspective of a coherentist with respect to justification. In fact, 
such a move is at least in theory acceptable to a Cartesian foundationalist, since 
in the fourth paragraph of his Third Meditation Descartes himself relies on the 
certainty of particular claims he perceives clearly and distinctly while simultane- 
ously doubting the general claim that whatever he perceives clearly and distinctly 
is true (cf. Kenny 1968, 689; Van Cleve 1979, 67). Socrates has a method but not 
a methodology, and a wide variety of methodologies can countenance his method. 

Second, notice that Socrates’ approach to defending his practice of following 
the logos, even if it occasionally leads to conclusions that strain the credulity of 
the average Athenian in the agora, rests on no other standards than those accepted 
by the average Athenian in the agora. As far as Athenian cultural norms go, no 
source is more recognized, mainstream, or canonical than Homer’s portrayal of 
Achilles. The same is true with Socrates’ choice of religious validation. In defense 
of his religious orthodoxy Socrates could have sought support from Egyptian 
sources; he could have argued that (1) Egyptian religion is more authoritative 
than Greek religion (compare Herodotus 2.52—8, Timaeus 21e1 and following) 
and that hence (2) any Egyptian priests who testified on his behalf ought to per- 
suade the jury. He didn’t do this. He sought no other source than the oracle at 
Delphi. His final plea before the jury cast their votes appeals to no higher standard 
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than the oath the jurors swore at the beginning of their year of service (Apology 
35c2-7). Socrates relies on the authority of common sense to induce people criti- 
cally and self-critically to examine certain elements of common sense when such 
an examination really does seem worthwhile upon reflection. He relies on custom- 
ary credulity to undermine credence in custom, at least in certain specific regards. 
He does not impose a foreign or novel standard; he holds Athenians to no higher/ 
other standards than those they already accept, as is proper for a mystagogue. 

Third, notice that Socrates’ piecemeal approach to defending his practice of fol- 
lowing the logos is double-edged: not only does it offer a carrot, but it simultane- 
ously wields a stick. On the one hand, as I just pointed out, it trades on particular 
views and motivations Socrates has every right to assume his interlocutors share, 
views and motivations that easily get even people as decidedly resistant as Mile- 
tus to begin to follow the logos (see Apology 24c9—25a11). Socrates trades on the 
personal and social sanctions against special pleading. Laches quickly applies 
these sanctions when Nicias has the audacity to reject as false what “everybody 
agrees” to be true (Laches 197al—5). Laches thinks Nicias is guilty of special 
pleading, rejecting the courage of lions for the sole purpose of defending his own 
proposal (Laches 197c2-4). In chapter 3 I gave a slightly sophisticated analysis of 
Socrates’ procedure here and drew on the concept of an ad hoc modification to a 
scientific theory, but this modern analysis has an analog in Athenian culture: at the 
beginning of a year of service each juror swore that he would render his decision 
without being swayed by enmity or goodwill toward the defendant — an obviously 
dangerous form of special pleading (Demosthenes Against Aristocrates 23.97). 
Socrates is right to assume that in his culture there are many situations where an 
interlocutor’s resistance to following the logos will redound to his own discredit. 
This can make an interlocutor appear ridiculous or pathetic (see, for example, 
Euthyphro 15e3—16a4; Hippias Minor 369a3-—c8), but it can also make him appear 
criminally delinquent (see Apology 25d2-3). 

Athenian culture in particular, and Greek culture in general, is often said to be 
“agonistic” because contests were so prominent in their history. To the extent that 
this is true, it is also true that Athenian culture can be called “dikastic” because 
judging contests is as important in Athenian culture as the competitions them- 
selves. Pindar, for example, portrays it as a further honor to a victor in a chariot 
race that his crown was conferred upon him by “scrupulous [atrekés, atpexyc] 
Aitolian chief judges” (Olympian 3.12). Here “atrekés” refers to someone who is 
precise or exact. The idea is that these venerable judges fully deserve the rever- 
ence in which they are held; they are sticklers for the truth, and so an award con- 
ferred by them is beyond all doubt of its justice: these are judges who are never 
swayed by enmity or goodwill toward a competitor. 

A second example of the importance of accuracy in judging that is immune to 
illegitimate swaying is in no less a traditional authority than the shield of Achil- 
les as described by Homer. In one part, the shield depicts a scene of judgment in 
a homicide dispute. Despite the fact that people are showing favor to one side 
or another (liad 18.501-2), the prize of two gold talents awaits the judge who 
renders the “straightest judgment” (dikén ithuntata, diknv iOdvtata, 508). The 
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“straightest” judgment is not swayed to either side by favoritism or enmity, just as 
an Athenian juror swore he would judge in his year of service. 

If the average Athenian appreciates “scrupulous” judging of chariot races and 
the “‘straightest judgment” in criminal trials, then by following the logos in his 
investigations of the conventional virtues, Socrates is also following nomos. 
This gives him effective replies to Aristophanes’ championing of common sense, 
Geach’s championing of uncritical and un-self-critical assertion, and Burke’s 
championing of passion and prejudice in favor of community standards. While 
Socrates and Aristophanes might share a laugh together at the lengths to which 
some people go in trying to give naturalistic accounts of myths, both will stop 
laughing when it comes to how we raise our children, and Socrates will quote pas- 
sage after passage from conventional wisdom urging Aristophanes to agree that 
nothing is more important for our children than paying critical and self-critical 
attention to how they may live as good and honorable people. While Socrates 
would agree with Geach that very often we may confidently stand by uncritical 
and un-self-critical assertions, he would insist that any decent Athenian citizen 
should see that — given their cultural traditions and commitments — you really do 
look a bit ridiculous if you can’t give a coherent account of your conventional 
beliefs, at least when it comes to such important issues as virtue and living well. 
While Socrates would agree with Burke that community standards command our 
utmost pious reverence, it is nevertheless clear to any decent Athenian citizen that 
this very pious reverence demands that we refuse to put our own words in the 
mouth of the city by assuming that what appears or feels to us to be commanded 
by the city is in fact what the city commands. 

No wonder there have been enduring conflicts over the proper interpretation of 
Socrates: he is a conservative liberal. The conservative prejudice against liberals — 
evident in the old charges against Socrates made famous by Aristophanes 
(cf. Apology 18a7—19a7) — is well-founded because Socrates is committed to fol- 
lowing the logos in certain important matters, and encouraging others to do the 
same, even if this provokes young people to question their elders and to engage in 
novel inquiries, refusing to rest content with what has been handed down to them 
by their own folk traditions. And yet at the very same time, and for the very same 
activity, Socrates is right to propose that he be awarded free meals in the Pryta- 
neum (Apology 36d5—9): what greater or more conservative service could there 
be to a city than to spend virtually every waking hour provoking and encouraging 
citizens to take their own culture’s values seriously rather than passing them off 
as empty bromides. 


Section 2: Socrates and Martin Luther King 


Aristotle explicitly raised the question of whether the virtue of a good person is 
the same as the virtue of a faithful citizen (Politics 3.4.1276b16—18). If we fail 
to understand Socrates’ mystagogic mission, and we fail to see how that makes 
him a decidedly conservative liberal, then we might be tempted to see in Socrates’ 
last days Plato’s portrait of the tragic tension between the two. If we stood with 
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Thoreau we would be tempted to view the death of Socrates as a vivid case of the 
exclusive disjunction: be a good person or be a good citizen, make your choice 
because you cannot always have it both ways. From this perspective, the execu- 
tion of Socrates is a dramatic example of a man of conscience who stood his 
ground when the government was attempting to do what was in his sincere belief 
unjust and unholy. As happens too often, the lone individual is crushed by state 
power. Socrates could have saved his skin only by knuckling under and compro- 
mising his commitment to holy justice. As Thoreau might see it, Socrates could 
have been a good and obedient citizen, but only by sacrificing his very humanity. 

It might seem that in order to reject this view, in order to see a harmony between 
the virtues of a good person and a good citizen, we must take a conservative atti- 
tude. Burke shows a way to do this. Burke confronts head-on the fact that French 
society does not operate equally in the economic interest of all citizens, and he 
indicates his view of what it is for members of the poor class to be and remain 
good citizens. 


To be enabled to acquire, the people, without being servile, must be tractable 
and obedient. The magistrate must have his reverence, the laws their author- 
ity. The body of the people must not find the principles of natural subordi- 
nation by art rooted out of their minds. They must respect that property of 
which they cannot partake. They must labour to obtain what by labour can 
be obtained; and when they find, as they commonly do, the success dispro- 
portioned to the endeavour, they must be taught their consolation in the final 
proportions of eternal justice. Of this consolation, whoever deprives them, 
deadens their industry, and strikes at the root of all acquisition as of all con- 
servation. He that does this is the cruel oppressor, the merciless enemy of the 
poor and wretched. 

(Burke 1985, 245-6) 


Good citizens revere not only their constitution in a broad sense, but revere their 
positive laws and their actual current magistrates. Good order depends on this. If 
magistrates or laws appear to the poor to be oppressive, for example restricting 
their power to bargain for better wages, safer working conditions, and so on, then 
the poor must be encouraged to look for their reward in the after-life rather than 
prove intractable or disobedient to their earthly superiors. Society may not, but 
God certainly does, reward the one who is both a good person and a good citizen 
by managing to be “tractable and obedient — without being servile” (although I’m 
not sure how they manage such a feat). 

A Burkian conservative, therefore, may offer a mixed verdict. Socrates did 
bow to the will of the démos in accepting the death sentence, and in this respect a 
conservative will see him as admirable not only as a citizen but also as a human 
being. However, insofar as Socrates refused to bow to the will of the démos on 
the issue of whether to continue his philosophical activity, he was a bad person 
precisely because he was a defiant, and hence bad, citizen. From Burke’s per- 
spective, the true oppressor and enemy of the poor is the one who makes them 
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question the justice of the status quo or makes them discontented with their lot. 
So with Socrates we might say that his defiance of the démos reveals his deep 
character flaw: his arrogant belief in his own superiority to the wisdom of the 
collective. Perhaps if he had been humbler, more tractable and obedient, then 
through the patient pursuit of change through political means he might have made 
a real difference, for example Socrates might have been able to get legislation 
passed that explicitly protected each Athenian citizen in the right of an individual 
trial or the right to philosophize publicly. A conservative might conclude that his 
execution as a social enemy reveals his vice as a citizen and thereby his vice as 
a human being. 

A third alternative between Thoreau and Burke is opened up if we reject the 
assumption they share, that is that being duly arrested, tried, sentenced, and punished — 
especially when the punishment is death — marks one as a social enemy and a bad 
citizen. We must not assume that the will of the majority — “or those who succeed 
in making themselves accepted as the majority,” as Mill reminds us (Mill 1859 
[1991], 8) — is the same as the will of the collective, especially not if we wish 
to conserve the traditional inherited rights of citizens. A true conservative is a 
watch-dog on behalf of the community’s values and will oppose the king himself 
if the king acts tyrannically. Arguably, Sophie Scholl’s execution by guillotine in 
1943 marks her not as an enemy of Germany but as one of Germany’s greatest 
defenders and heroes (Dumbach and Newborn 2007, 201—22). No doubt she was 
an enemy of the National Socialist German Workers’ Party (NSDAP), which had 
managed to make itself accepted as the majority, but one might argue that the 
NSDAP was more a betrayal than an expression of traditional German values. 
Rather than thinking that Scholl’s execution shows she was a bad citizen and 
hence a bad person, we might instead think that her admirable personal traits show 
her to have been an admirable citizen and hence that her execution is more of an 
honor — a badge of courage — than a disgrace. 

Similarly, we might think that Socrates’ execution displays the unity of the 
virtues of the good person and the good citizen. There are clear signs that when 
Socrates was executed Athens was, to put it mildly, a “society under stress” 
(Waterfield 2009, 140). The execution of Socrates was not the démos’ finest 
moment, and perhaps Socrates was right to portray it more as a betrayal than an 
expression of genuine Athenian values. 

If this view of Socrates is right, then a suitable modern comparison is Rev. 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. A year before the arrest that resulted in his “Letter from 
Birmingham Jail,” intractable and disobedient students boycotted segregated 
businesses in Birmingham, Alabama (Williams 1987, 182). Feeling the economic 
pinch, many business owners began to desegregate lunch counters, bathrooms, 
and drinking fountains, but the local magistrate cited them for violations of the 
building code. What was a good person and a good citizen to do? Fearing anar- 
chy and chaos, many urged compliance with local law and the patient pursuit of 
change through political means. They were unhappy, therefore, when King came 
to town and proved to be decidedly intractable and disobedient to city officials. In 
his “Letter,” King made it clear that the time for patience was long past. It did not 
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escape his notice that 1963 happened to be exactly 100 years after President Lin- 
coln issued the Emancipation Proclamation. A century seemed to King to be quite 
long enough to await freedom with patience. Who were the good people and who 
were the good citizens in this situation? Were the tractable and obedient business- 
men dutifully placing “Whites Only” and “Colored Only” signs in windows, on 
restroom doors, and at water fountains being good citizens? Does a good person 
or a good citizen treat fellow citizens with such disregard for their dignity if the 
local magistrate threatens them with legal action for non-compliance? Was the 
Jim Crow system an expression or a betrayal of American values? 

It seems to me that despite their many important differences, Socrates and 
King would agree that the good person and the good citizen are one and the same 
because both refuse obedience to magistrates who falsely presume themselves to 
know what they could not possibly know, that is that their fatherland demands 
unholy and unjust acts. Critical and self-critical reflection is needed in order to 
overcome the influence of passion and prejudice and to make the progress toward 
truth that is so vitally important to a mystagogos. 
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